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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


CHAP Iv: 
| of the Provinces of Zealand, Utrecht, and Frieſland. 


ZEALAND conſiſts entirely of ilands formed by 
the outlets of the Scheld; it is bounded on the 
north by the province of Holland, eaſt by Brabant, 
ſouth by Flanders, and weſt by the North Sea; its 
name ſufficiently indicates its poſition. It is ſaid, that 
theſe iſlands formerly joined, and were ſeparated from 
the continent only by a ſmall channel, like that which 
ſeparates the iſland of Angleſea from Wales: this pro- 
vince extends thirty miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth: its population is by no means conſiderable; - 
the number of inhabitants are eſtimated at ninety 
thouſand, The harbours in general are good, and 
bes gas ſituated for commerce. 


85 The iſlands on the weſtern _ are deten from 

the violence of the ſea by ſand-hills, and on the op- 
poſite fide by large dykes, which have a breadth of 35 
German ells at bottom, and are ſo wide at top, that 
| TC = twa 


4 UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
two carriages may paſs a-breaſt ; their height is alſo 
proportionable to their thickneſs; notwithſtanding 
which; in high tides and ſtormy weather, the waves 
force a paſſage, and even flow over them i in many places. 


.. TFhe conſtruktion of theſe” dykes is calculated to 
have coſt 17 millions of florins. The annual repairs 
of them alone, are ſuppoſed to abſorb all the profits of 


the lands. If placed in a ſtraight line, ang would 
form a | exgtho of forty miles. : 


| Though the inhabitants of the other provinces and. 
_ foreigners complain of the atmoſphere being thick and 
heavy, yet no people enjoy a more confirmed ſtate of. 


health, or look better, than the natives who are born E + 


and bred up here. The ſoil, too, is very fruitful, and 
famed for its excellent wheat, as likewiſe for its mad- 
der, the cultivation of which furniſhes great employ- 
ment to the inhabitants of Zealand. It abounds alſo 
in good fruits, and its rich paſtures are covered. | 
vuith flocks of fine ſheep. The ſea ſupplies them with 
plenty of fiſh, particularly with oyſters, lobſters, and 
muſcles, all of uncommon ſize and goodneſs. Fuel is 
very ſcarce here ; but this is in ſome meaſure remedi- 


ed by the quantities of coal imported from England 
and Scotland. 7 


; The ee are reckoned the moſt wealthy in 
all the Netherlands, in a great meaſure owing to their 
traffic by ſea ; and for this indeed they have every con- 


yenlence 
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vebience that can be deſired. Their numerous pri- 


vateers in time of war, are ſuppoſed to have brought 
great WES, into the 3 


The ſoil of this 1 is extremely rich, but not 
applied to paſturage. There is much corn, which : ap- 


pears to be fine and clean; and alſo ſome large fields 


of madder, which is a particular 2 article of culture in 
this country ; it grows on flat lands, formed into re- 


gular oblongs by ſmall trenches, and in rows about 4 
foot aſunder. It is an' odd ſtraggling plant; they keep 
it very clean by repeated hoeing and weeding, for 
ſcarce a ſingle weed is to be ſeen in a large field; it 
lyes three years in the ground, unleſs the growth i is 


very quick, and then it comes up in two; the root is 


its valuable part, which, when dry, makes a very fine 
dye. It is eſteemed a more profitable plant than any 
other article of huſbandry ; but the ground mult be 
picked for it, as it will ; grow: only on certain kinds of 
| foil. © The great point is, to find out land that is both 
dry and fertile; for no ſoil can be too rich for it. 
Great quantities are exported from Zealand to Lon- 


don, as the growth does not ſucceed well in this coun- 
try, notwithſtanding the great endeavours tae have 
been uſed to cultivate it. 


An acre of welter elec near Middleburghy 
will produce, one time with another, from three to four 
hundred florins, if it is in the ground for three years; 


but then the expences of the management of it, run 
Vo I. XI, „„ very 
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very high, and ſeveral conſiderable buildings are ne- 
eeſſary for manufacturing it: but it is notwithſtanding 
eſteemed a more profitable Ache than either corn or 
graſs. | 


Middleburg, which is the capital of the province of 
Zealand, is one of the moſt conſiderable cities in the 
United Provinces it is very large and well built; the 
ſtreets are broad, regular, well paved, and kept fo very 
clean and neat, that they are frequently ſtrewed over 
with ſand, and it is cuſtomary here for the women to 


walk about in flippers ; the public edifices are ſtriking, 


and ſome of them very magnificent. Here are twenty 
churches, among which that called the New Church, 
is moſt admired for its beauty; it has a very handſome 
cupola over it, and there is great merit in the archi- 
tectuxe. Merchant veſſels come into the center of 
the city, by means of a canal, a mile and a balf long 
from the ſea: ſo that Middleburg enjoys a very great 
commerce, particularly in Spaniſh and French wines, 
which are reckoned the ſtaple of the place. 


The houſes of this place are painted of different 
colours, ſome red, ſome white, ſome green, and ſome 
blue. And every year, as in North Holland, they 
are all freſh painted. In the ſummer, it is uſual for 
the maids to get up every morning at 6 o'clock to 
waſh the outſide of the windows, by ſquirting water 
againſt thew, which they. throw up from pails as bigh 
| as 
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as the ſecond floor ; and it is pleaſant to ſee a range 
of induſtrious wenches through a whole ſtreet, ſtriving 
who can ſquirt the higheſt and the furtheſt, 


Fluſhing, the town of next notice in this province, 
was famous ſome years ſince for the immenſe contra-. 
band trade that was carried on with this country in 
teas and brandies; and to which the commutation- att 
was a death blow. Several of the Dutch men of war 
are laid up here, and its harbour is capable of hold- 
ing 50 or 60 ſail of the line. It lyes three miles from 
Middleburg, to which there is a paved road lined with 
trees, | 


The inhabitants of Middleburg frequently make ex- 
curſions to this place, to which there are ſtage-coaches 
going and coming at certain hours of the day. The 
town is but a ſmall one, merely ſurrounding the har- 
bour, over which there is a bridge of boats, that riſes 
and falls with the tide. 


This was one of the cautionary towns which the 
States- general put into the hands of queen Elizabeth, 
for defraying the expences of this nation, in defending 
them againſt the king of Spain. It was aſterwards re- 
ſtored to them by king James, when under his difficul- 
ties, for a very ſmall part of the ſum which remained 

due by them to England. This is one of the three 
places which Charles V. adviſed his fon Philip II. to 
B 2 A. 
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preſerve with great care. The Zealanders are in ge- 
neral very much attached to the Orange family. 


The women in the Iſland of Walcheren are clad for 
the moſt part in red cloth, and wear ſtraw hats. When 
any one dies there, if it is a man, they lay a great bun- 
dle at his door; if a child, a little one; if a male, it is put 
on the right ſide; if it is a female, on the left. When 

a woman is brought to bed, they give notice of what 
ſex the child is to the neighbourhood, by tying a piece 
of lawn to the knocker of the door, made up in the 


ſhape ofa puppet, and Ao, the lex of the new- 
born child, - 


The province of Utrecht is almoſt entirely envi— 
roned by thoſe of Holland and Guelderland. It is 
eſteemed one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt healthful of 
the United Netherlands; for here we may be ſaid to 
tread on firm ground, whereas the maritime provinces 
are nothing but bogs, rendered habitable by incredible 
labour and induſtry. It is about five and twenty miles 
-in length, and nearly as much! in breadth. 


Utrecht, che capital of this province, ids 4 in a 1 
lightful fine corn country, on the river Rhine, which 
here divides into two branches; it lyes about twenty- 
five miles ſouth-eaſt of Amſterdam, and as far north- 
eaſt from Rotterdam, The origin of this city has 
never been eh out, nor the preciſe epoch of its 


being 
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being built; it is known, however, to have taken its 
riſe from one of thoſe fortrefſes which the Romans 
built, when they conquered this country, as winter- 
quarters for their legions; but whether by Julius 
Cæſar, or by Druſus, is uncertain. It is rather conjec- 
tured to have been begun by Druſus, becauſe the caſtle 
of Utrecht went formerly by the name of Antonia, 
who was the wife of Druſus. This is one of the firſt 
cities in the United Provinces; and as it ſtands in an 
healthful air, is much reſorted to by perſons of dif- 
tinction, who have fine houſes here: it is ſpacious and 
very populous. The chief ſtreets, which are regular 
and well built, are cut through with two canals, called 
the New Gracht and the Vaert, which run through the 
whole city, having no fewer than thirty-five bridges 
over them. Utrecht is larger than the Hague, and 
next to it is the principal reſidence of the nobllity ang 
prope of alben who live on their fortunes. 


The cathedral is in ruins, nor are there any public 
buildings that deſerve notice. The ſteeple however of 
this church is one of the higheſt in Holland, and from 
the top of it may be ſeen an extenſive proſpett over 
five of the ſeven provinces, and a great way further 
towards Cleve in Germany. In a clear day more than 
| fifty walled towns may be ſeen, not above a day's 
_ journey from this city, Among other pious curioſi- 
ties, they ſhew in one of the churches a ſhift without 
any a to have been worn by the Virgin Mary. 

E TS. . 
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One of the moſt agreeable ſights here, is what they 
call their Mall, ſimilar to the Mall in St. James's Park, 


as it formerly ſtood, about half as long, and half its 
breath, and conſiſts of ſome parrallel walks, regularly 


planted with lime trees: but that in the middle is 


properly the mall, with a ring at the end, and encloſed 
with wooden kirbs to keep in the ball, it being the 
ground for a Dutch game. Here the beſt company in 

Utrecht parade backward and forwards, Special on 
Sunday evenings in the ſummer. 


Utrecht being on the fide of two hills, with a valley 
between, one canal runs weſt into the city in this val- 
ley, and low houſes are built on each bank, ſo as that 
their tops are on a level with the ſtreets on both ſides 
above; and there is an arched way under one of the 
ſtreets, by which carts paſs to this canal, as if going 
into a vault. The ſides of the canal above the houſes 
on its banks, are defended of a parapet wall. 


The environs of this city are very pleaſant, deing 
full of gardens, orchards, canals, and walks; but the 
| ſoil is too ſandy for the rich verdure of meadows, and 
therefore there are arable lands very near the city. 


The fortifications are not ſtrong, by which means, 
in 1672, the French took it without firing a gun. 
They kept it in their poſſeſion near a couple of 
years, and- were N to build a citadel here, 

| when 
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when the Getmans coming to the aſſiſtance of the 
Dutch, they were obliged to retire ; but not without 
having firſt levied a heavy contribution on the in 
habitants, to the amount of 200, 00 pounds. In 
this city the peace in 1713 was concluded between 
France, England, Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, and Hol- 
land; and here the union of the {even provinces was 
1 begun i in 1579. 


Their aa. which was at firſt only a public 
ſchool, and founded in 1636, is now in a very floutiſh- 
ing ſituation. It is very much frequented by Ger- 
mans, and by ſome Engliſh, who eome here for the 
fake of education and degrees, which are to be obtain- 
ed hete ſooner than in England. The ſtudents wear 
their ordinary dreſs, and board in the town; there 


being ſcarce any endowed colleges in Holland, where 


they live together in (otitis As 20 12 in our * 
liſh univerſities, 


In the nila of Unrecht is the village of 
Zeyſt, which ſtrangers generally viſit on a&coum- of 
the neatneſs of the place, and the great harmony in 
which the inhabitants live together, who ate a ſosietz 
df people termed Motavians, that form a ſeparate 
community from the teſt of their neighbours. This 
_ ſe, which made a great noiſe in Eoropy ſome years 
ago, had its origin in Moravia, as far back as the 
Aifteonth «century, under the title of Unitas Fratrum, 
B4 | or 
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or the United Brethren. In the ſixteenth. century 
they had upwards of 200 places of worſhip; but not 
being permitted to exerciſe the function of their reli. 
gion openly in Moravia and Bohemia, where were . 
their principal eſtabliſhments, they took refuge in the 
territories of the Count de Z:nzendorf, who openly 
eſpouſed their cauſe, and their ſe& has now expanded 
itſelf in all parts of Europe, and even in Africa and = 
1 ded 


The brethren have e the Augſburg. con- 

elfen of faith in their ſynods. Any miniſter, whether . 
he bea Lutheran, a Calviniſt, or a Moravian, may ad- 
miniſter the ſacrament among them, without ſepara- 
ting himſelf from be ee ot to which he pes 
Tres 7 W + 4 
1 tkeleoſarvice Do not laſt s ahve quarters 
of an hour. They ling Lutheran hymns, read one 
or more chapters of the Bible, and preach. Their 
church mufic is the organ, the violin, and the French 
horn. When the: clergymen adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment, they are dreſſed in long white garments, tied 
round with red ribbon, and a violet coloured cap on 
their head. They keep thoſe feſtivals obſerved in 
the proteſtant church, Weiden ſome yy of their own. 


They bury 0 e in cake ke on 3 
poſt ag: on Eaſter Sunday at ſun-riſe, they go in 
- L proceſſion 
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proceſſion 105 che burying grounds: hah are not, 

as in other places, diſtinguiſhed to the ſight, but places 
of repoſe ornamented and cultivated like pleaſant 
gardens: oe a7 „%% ER 


What they call their communities, are handſome 
buildings, inhabited only by themſelves. One of 
them Louis XIV. reſided in during his ſtay in the 
province of Utrecht. They are divided into diffe- 
rent claſſes, which they call choirs. Their claſſes 
are, the unmarried men, the unmarried women, the 
married perſons, the widowers, and the widows. 
Theſe latter are diſtinguiſhed by a white ribbon ; the 
unmarried women wear a pale red, and the girls 
a deep coloured red; the married women a blue, 
Each claſs has its habitation. apart, under inſpeftors - 
of their own ſex, except the married people, who 
live by themſelves. The ſuperiors of theſe commu- 
nities can inflict no puniſhment beſides excomunica- - 
tion and expulſion from the ſociety, 


The finances of the ſociety conſiſt in a volunta- 
ry contribution every three months. Every mem- 
ber contributes only what he thinks proper, without 
any queſtion being aſked him; yet this confidence 
is not abuſed, for the fund of the ſociety. is very 
great. And here let jt be obſerved, that the term 
Brethren is not a mere name ; they perform very {cru- 
e all the duties of brethren, 


* F i, . 
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This ſet is compoſed chiefly of artiſts; yet thoſe 
who are in a much more elevated ſtation, frequently 
become members of it; but every thing is ſo well 
regulated, that the rich are not to inſult over the poor, 
Equality is the grand principle which regulates all their 
actions. The ſtrongeſt arm aſſiſts the weakeft. The 
moſt induſtrious adminiſters with his talents to the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe towards whom Heaven has been. 
leſs bountiful. Violence and oppreſſion do not ſnatch 
away the ſubſtance of the unfortunate, the widows, 
and the orphans, 
A brother of the unity can only marry a ſiſter of 
the unity, elſe he renounces the ſociety, He has 
not even the liberty to marry whom he pleaſes of 
the ſociety. He muſt take the wife they give him. 
An American woman ſometimes marries a German, 
and both are ordered off for Aſia, or ſome other 
place. In other reſpeRs, they conform in their mar- 
riages to the cuſtoms -of the country where they 
live. It is conſidered as a kind of diſgrace to live 
ſingle, = 
Amersſort, the ſecond town of the province, fifteen 
miles north-eaſt of Utrecht, ſtands in a fruitful coun- 
try abounding in corn and paſture-ground. At this 
port are ſhipped all the goods brought out of Ger- 
many by the Heſſian waggons, which are conſign- 
ed to Amſterdam. - But what is moſt rewarkable 
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in this neighbourhood, there is a bunting ſeat of 
the late king William, abounding in game, which 
ſtands in a foreſt, near ten miles in length and five 
in breadth. 


Frieſland is ſo called from the Friſons, an ancient 
martial people who formerly poſſeſſed moſt of the 
territory of the United Provinces, and even ſome parts 
of Germany. It is bounded by the German ocean on 
the north; by Groningen on the eaſt; Overyſſel on 
the ſouth; and the Zuyder-ſea on the weſt. Its ex- 
tent is about forty miles from north to ſouth, e | 
” -five from eaſt t to weſt, 


Frieſland, in its air and ſoil, very much reſembles 
Holland, eſpecially in the north-weſt part, which is 
lower than the ſea, and is particularly remarkable for 
its fine paſtures ; in which, beſides excellent oxen, 
cows and ſheep, are numerous breeds of large horſes, 
which are in very great eſteem, and are exported to 
Germany, and other countries. In the more elevated 
parts, are good corn lands, and the wheat produced in 
them is very much admired for the fineneſs of the 
ears, and its white flour. The Friefland peas have 
en an agreeable 12 ſuperior to —_ en 


Their beſt and almoſt er andy firing is 28 which 
burns as white, and gives as good a heat as wood: 
| theſe turf meadows, it is ſaid, being mixed with a bitu- 


minous - 
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minous matter, have taken fire at different times, and 
burnt up Ms DRE for ſeveral leagues. 


The een for want of ſand-hills along the 
ſea coaſt, are under the neceſſity of ſecuring them- 
felves againſt the ſea by dykes. When theſe dykes 
were repaired at the expence of the proprietors of 
eſtates bordering upon them, they were built very 
low, and frequently fuffered to go ſo much to decay, 
as to be unable to withſtand the impetuoſity of the 
waves driven againſt them by a north-weſt wind; and 
from the breaches that have been made, the whole 
country has been frequently laid under water, and 
great numbers of perſons periſhed, not to mention 
the loſs of their cattle. In order to preſerve them- 
felves as much as poſſible, when under theſe cala - 
mities, the inhabitants raiſed ſeveral eminences from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, and of conſiderable 
circumference, to which; unleſs they were intercepted 
by the rapidity. of the inundations, they betook them- 
ſelves with their cattle and houſehold furniture, and 
remained there till the flood had ſubſided. 

Theſe eminences at firſt were called Waerd, or 
Werd, afterwards Terp. In proceſs of time, houſes; 
or rather whole villages and towns, were built on theſe . 
mounts, and hence it is, that the names of many places 
in Frieſland end in Werd and Terp. Theſe dykes 
however, are now * at the public expence; 
Ee and 
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and being conſequently made higher and wider, the 
crugrians ol the ſea are leſs ee e ane 


In the number of the canals with which it is inter- 
ſeated, Freiſland may vie with Holland. Theſe ca- 

nals, as in Holland, ſerve not only for carrying the 
| ſuperfluous waters into the ſea, but for the pa 
of commerce. | 


The ee ſtill retain that ſtrong paſſion for 
liberty which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, together 
with their old cuſtoms and manners of living, even to 
the ancient Friſon diale& and accent; which make 
their language as unintelligible to the reſt of the 
Dutch, as the Welden 12 is in e, Fs. 
The 8 50 his province are, bor 10 eh part, 
martially inclined, and chuſe to follow the camp rather 
than apply themſelves to trade. Their nobility and 
gentry, in particular, are very averſe to marry into the 
families of merchants or mechanics, and delight in dreſs 
and magnificent equipage more than their ſouthern 
neighbours. In their faſhions the better claſs of peo- 
ple follow the French; but in their hoſpitality and 
convivial mode of living, the Germans. The lower 
claſs dreſs as do the peaſants in Guelderland. 


Frieſland, however, is not without ſome manufaftures, 
and is more pasta famous for its linen ones, 


which 
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which are eſteemed the fineſt in Europe; the price at 
prime coſt being no leſs than twelve Dutch . 
an ell. 


Though the majority of the inhabitants are Calvi- 
niſts, yet there are a great many Catholics, and till 
more of the Mennonites in this province : this is the 
leſs to be wondered at, as Menno Simon, from whom 
they derive their name, firſt e his doctrines 
in this province. 


Leuwarden, which is the capital of the province, is 
ſurrounded with ſome light fortifications ; its ſtreets 
are regular, well built, and kept very clean; and in 
ſome part of it there are canals, as in the towns of the 
other provinces, with rows of trees. It was formerly 
the reſidence of the Stadtholder, who has a palace 
here, which, however, contains nothing in it worthy of 
of being noticed. The ſtates ſtill continue to aſſemble 
here. There was formerly a bay extending from the 
north ſea up to this city ; but being gradually dried 
up, the ground has been cultivated and built upon, 
There is likewiſe a canal from this place to Dockum, 
a town which is only remarkable for having a bridge, 
lofiy enough to ait 9 failing under it full 
maſted. 


The ſouth-eaſt part of this province is but poor land, 
en of it ſandy, and not ſo well inhabited as the reſt. 
Their 


9 ww 23 -- 


donne to che inhabitants of the neareſt villages; it is 
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Their farmers are in general reckoned good ones, and 


though not equal to the beſt in Flanders, yet they cul» 


tivate ſeyeral articles in greater perfection than in 


that famous territory; particularly carrots and turneps. 
In manufattures, the province of Holland exceeds 
them much, though they poſſeſs fome conſiderable 
fabrics of woollen cloths, beſides their famous one of | 
linens, mach, we have already noticed. 


CHAP. . 


of the Prem of „ Groningen, Guelder- 


land, Sc. 


HE province of Overyſſel is bounded by ger | 


ningen on the north, by Munſter on the eaſt, by 
Guelderland on the ſouth, and by the Zuyder-ſea on 
the weſt; it extends near ſixty miles in length, and 
forty in breadth, Tull the year 1540, it made part of 


the province of Utrecht, and in ancient times it com- 
poſed part of Frieſland. This country is by no means 
peopled in proportion to its extent. The ſoil is for 
the moſt part marſhy, and yields nothing but turf, but 


along the yſſel there is ſome very good corn land, and 
ſome paſture ground, but it falls far ſhort of the rich- 
neſs of the paſtures in the other provinces; and inſtead 

of being the property of particular perſons, belongs in 


alſo 
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alſo a fine ſporting country. The climate reſembles 
that of Weſtphalia very much, on which it borders; 
and Jike that part of Germany, it has very extenſive 

commons, which produce little or nothing. 


* 1 
* 1 


The nobility of this province are more numerous 
than any other; and a nobleman, in order to be admit- 
ted into the aſſembly of his claſs, muſt not only prove 
his deſcent, and that he is of the Calviniſt religion, 
but likewiſe ſhew that he is twenty-four years of age, 
and that he has an eſtate in the province ſufficient to 
_ qualify him to be ſummoned to the aſſembly, that is to 
fay, of 25.000 guilders. Any nobleman likewiſe, who 
is in the army, and is poſſeſſed of theſe qualifications, 
is capable of being a member of the regency, provided 
he be not below the rank of captain ; but when mili- 


tary affairs come into conſideration, he muſt quit the 
e | 


The principal towns in this province are Deventer; 
Campen, and Z woll. 


, + 


The country Pe ITE Deventer is rich and well culti- 

vated, but there are ſome marſh lands and ſandytracks 

in it. The city carries a tolerable appearance of trade 
though nothing in compariſon of what it poſſeſſed 
when it was a Hanſe Town. There are many peo- 
ple of fortune here, who make it their reſidence, which 
Tenders the town chearſul, and the more agreeable to 


15 ſtrangers; 
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ſttangers; but the public: buildings have-nothing i in 
them deſerving notice; though ſtrangers are ſheun 
an uncommon old tower of great, antiquity, called the 


Tower of Nuremberg, built with brick/andRone, the 
walls of which are near twenty feet thick; a remark- 


able fortification before the invention of that deſtruc- 
tive compound with ſalt- pette. In this city is brewed 


an excellent beer, of which' great quantities are export- 


ed; and the Deventer cakes are celebrated all over 
theſe <a 


YL 


. OY 
1 4 10 TOS * & TTY / "4 73 : 
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Zwoll was . a Hanſe Town : ae the 
| birth. plate of the celebrated Thomas d Teupis. It is 
a very eonſiderable city, and lies between two rivers, 

a branch of one of which runs through the town. The 

ſtreets are regular, and well built, and there are ſeve- 
ral publie edifices that will catch the attention of a 
ſtranger; the fortifications ars its greateſt ornaments 
from being planted all round with trees; it is alſo a 
very ſtrong place; being ſurrounded both with a wall 
and ramparts, ſtrengthened by large and good baſtions, 


and ſeveral outworks; excluſive of three -forts near 


the Yfſel to the ſouth· weſt, vhich communicate With 

each other, and with the town by ſtrong lines. The 
view of ereQing'theſe forts in caſe of a ſiege, was t 
ſecure to the town! the means: of receiving reinforeę · 


mentis from Gelderland. Without the Kampen, Saen, 


and Dieſer gates, are ag pen ſuburbs; {4 z: 


#; bs 
R „ < 


Vorf . Campen 


% 
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Campen has nothing to recommend it but a wooden 


bridge over the Vſſel, of a very curious ſtrutture, being 
72g feet in breadth, and 20 broad, and built on piles, 
vhich are at ſo great a diftance from each other, that 
the bridge ſeems ſuſpended in the air. Though, ac- 
- cording to the modern ſyſtem of fortification, this 


town may not be ranked among the fortreſles, yet on 
an emergency, they can lay all the country. round 
under — i 3 Ee, | ts 


The Provinces of GRONINCEN 


Is bounded on the north by the German ocean, on 
the eaſt by Emden, and on the ſouth by Overyſſel. 


It extends thirty miles in length from eaſt to welt, 
and Sd 8 from north to ſouth. 


In air oe ſoil it bears a very near affinity with 


Frieſland. The land for the moſt part lyes low, and 
- abounds in fine paſtures, though there is ſome arable 
land which, ſays Mar/hal, ſeemed well managed; for the 
- crops were clean, and the fallows well tilled. On the 
ſouth {ide of the province, towards Drenthe, the ground 


is heathy, ſandy, and interſperſed with foreſts. The 


whole country is exceedingly well peopled. The peo- 
ple ſeem remarkably chearful and happy. This hap- 
- pineſs and content among the lower claſſes makes 
travelling very agreeable; for nothing is ſo miſe- 


rably irkſome as moving through a country whoſe 


inhabitants are i with poverty and rags.— 
Theſe 
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Theſe great diſtinctions are owing to variations of 
government: arbitrary power ſpreads nothing but po- 
verty and miſery, while a free government makes all 
the people happy who live under it. All the parts of 
Holland are much more heavily taxed than any coun- 
try in Europe where arbitrary power reigns; that is, a 
given number of people pay more to the ſtate, and yet 
the individuals are leſs oppreſſed and more wealthy. 

| Abſolute power impoveriſhes ſo heavily, that the 
people have nothing to pay; the money torn from 
them by irregularity and private oppreſſion amounts 
to infinitely more than all the wealth which goes into 
the monarch's coffers. The king tyrannizes over the 
nobility; the nobility over the gentry; the gentry 
over the tradeſmen; and all of them combine to fleece 
and oppreſs the countrymen. In ſuch a ſyſtem from 


whence can property come? Nothing can exiſt witn 


ſecurity but eſtates in land; for labour, induſtry, and 
Ingenuity can only create an income ſufficient to pay 
heavy taxes. As wealth, therefore, is ſo much the idol 
and purſuit of all the monarchs in Europe; it is ſtrange 
that ſome ſcheming head has not fallen upon the means 

of qualifying the effects of arbitrary power for an in- 

3 creaſe of 182 ſubjetts wealth, 


*” The great objects that a traveller, eſpecially one 
who propoſes to publiſh the reſult of his travels, 


ought to attend to, are thoſe which have the greateſt 
* . . | 
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op being! ulerul te to > bis country. II Is on this 
ppb neiple we « occaſionally. enter into their mode ofagri- 
cul ures as) well as 5 their police; and other circumſtances, 


md it is for the, ſame Teaſon 1 we ſhall extraft the: fol. 


J 2% 5.5.58 


TE £5133 $418 ; 1 
„5 * 1 a eo * £ : — — 3 


Tbis man's . of 160 acres, in which 
were included paſture and arable land, as well as 
marſh and? a ſandy waſte, beſides an extenhve right of 
common, for Which he paid after the rate of ſix florins 
an Acre. In walking overa piece of p poor ſandy ground | 
with him,, . 3 enquired whether he could not improve 
hat, Joil; he anſwered 5 5 was already very valuable, 
for ihe fallow year yielded him, without any tillage, 
13S) TH $11: TE 
A, great crop of fern, This, appeared ftrange ; that 
plant nne reprefente; in England as a pernicious 
goed; but he explained himſelf by ſaying, that this 
lern ſerved him, in the moſt ample manner for littering | 
19975 his cattle i in their winter ſtalls; by which means 
dcs piece o of ſandy. land yielded a very large quantity 
9 f manure f for his better lands, and at the ſame time 
furniſhed better litter for his catile than firaw, which 
they wanted in feeding. Upon being told that our 
armexs kept their cattle in the field during the win- 


1 il * it 


PH Fr, x 25 wel 'as t e ſummer, be, ſeemed ſurpriſed, and 


k 10 UL £3 þ 41 tjGi 14 


d all t ie cattle in. -bis country, both old and young 


nd, of a "1 ſorts, were regulasly kept i in houſe > 
the 
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the winter. Upon my obſerving. ſays. Mar/hal, that 
this muſt. prove an, expenſive, management, he replied, 
No: but that if it was ſo, it vas abſolutely neceſſary ;* 
firſt for the good « of the cattle, which. he aſſerted 1 
be ſo pinched by the froſt in winter, that twice 

the quantity of food would be inſufficient to keep. 
them in heart; and ſuch beaſts as were very tender, 
he thought, would: not out-live. the inter in the fields. 5 
But, ſays the old man, how. is your dung raiſed, if the, 
cattle in England are kept all the winter in the hields? 
By keeping our cattle houſed, lays he, we not only pre- * 
| ſerve them in aan Fea 19 5 alſo raile a a 5 5 


I 


3 1 and Po them down. at th 18 . e, 
time with ſtraw; but thoſe among us who have fern 
on our lands, give the ſtraw to our cattle of inferior - 


W and e all Pn with 1 92 which we 6 an 


to, great. part of our hack: 1 0 Aa 55101 
„ gaub 2d to noms nn 5:14 a 5 4 207 6 26 9 
le; material, point is the value of du 

find from experience, that fern makes beiter manure 
than firaw and that, two lente dung. made bb ein, 
are equal in. value to th wee made wich ſtraz ” 
manure, vill likewiſe, laſt much longer Eg foil 15 
raw, This information, ſays s Marſhal, 1 conkic LR 
| Ca as 


A 13 5 
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as very valuable; for 1 remember, that in England a 
great deal of fern grows on very extenſive com- 
mons, and that no uſe whatever is made of it; being 
left to rot in the commons and warrens, as If i it was 
impoſſible to turn it to any account. 


This very intelligent farmer oMured me he was the 
more attentive to this application of his fern, becauſe 
he found the goodneſs of his crops depended entirely 
on the quantities of ſuch manure; and that he ſhould' 
not be able to make any advantage of his farm, if he 
negleted raiſing as much dung as poſſible in winter. 


He not only made uſe of his fern for this purpoſe, 


but he likewiſe procured a vaſt quantity of ruſhes” 
nd flags to the amount of ſeveral waggon loads, 
from a marſhy bit of land he had, which was ſo 

much overflowed, that no cattle could get at it, ex- 
cept for about two months in the height of ſummer. 
' Theſe he applies to the ſame uſe as his fern, that is, for 
littering down his cattle, in which he finds an equal 
advantage. Another circumſtance he made me ac- 
quainted with, which it may not be amiſs to mention, 
was a method he had in the management of his dung; 
when he litters his cattle down with fern or ruſhes, 
he ſtrewed ſand among it, in pretty large quantities. 
This, he ſaid, would increaſe the quantity of manure, 
and alſo the quality of i it, by abſorbing all the urine, 
and that it was not of the leaſt prejudice to the cattle. 


His 
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His management of ſheep f is exattly on the ſame 
plan; for, inſtead of folding them in the fields, as 
is the cuſtom in England, he all the winter folds 
them near his barn, and litters them down in the 
fame manner as he does his cows, The old man 
obſerving me very attentive to his converſation, ex- 
tended his walk to ſhew me his crops, which ſeemed 
to be very good; he had fields of molt ſorts of com- 
mon grain, and one or two of buck wheat, which he 
ſaid was very profitable. The only peculiar one, not 

known in the fields of England, was carrots; he had 
a long field of them, in which he had a great number 
of women and children weeding. This he laid was 
the moſt ese crop! on his farm, 

Groningen, the 2 of this W is very 
handſome, and a remarkably regular built city; the 

ſtreets croſs each other at right angles; having nume- 
Tous houſes, that make a very good appearance; and 
the public buildings add much to the beauty of the 
place, It js ſurrounded with a fortification, which 
the inhabitants reckon very ſtrong, principally be- 
cauſe the out-works were planned by Cohorn. St, 

Martin' $ chyrch 1s worth ſeeing; they have a remark. 
able Organ in it, which is ſhewn to ſtrangers; and they 
conduct them to the top of the ſteeple, from whence 
there is à very extenſive proſpect over the adjacent 
country, and well worth viewing, from its being a 
country chiefly of rich land, interſected with canals. 
The great ſquare is remarkably handſome, regularly 
; Þ 4 | _ -* aa 
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laid out, and well-built. Here alſo; though Gronin- 
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ſhips, well fenced with quays, whereon is a good ap- 

pearance of bufineſs, The canal that brings up theſe 
ſhips is a very noble one. There being other canals 
which branch every way from hence, the town car- 


ties on a good trade with all the neighbouring coun- 


tries; and pretty far into Germany. Upon the whole, 


ſays Marſhal,” 1” have not, ſince my —_ in Een 


; land, 2 15 5 pag five e me 1 


al rb of rnb 5 
Is bounded by the Zuyder- ſea to the north, ves Bris 


bant on the ſonth;by Munſter on the eaſt, and the 


Province of Holland on the weſt, Its extent is about 
fifty miles from north to ſouth; and nearly as much 
from © eaſt to weſt. This Province is uſually. ſub- 
aivideds into three leſſer diſtricts; the Veluve; the 
Betu we, or ancient Batavia, and the county of Zutphen. 
The air of this province is forthe miſt pare betterthan 
In any of the reſt; and the ſoil in general good; 
though the middle part of the Veluve eonits of ſand- 
hills, heath and für ze. The county of Zutphen is 
alfo heathy, but there is ſuch a plenty of apples, pears, 
and cherries, as to fupply all the other provinces with 
their fruits. Though this province has'precedenee of 

alt the others; "beet ſe it was'decoratedi with the title 
of Duchy at the time of the Union, yet it is at preſent 
one ol che leaſt” url of any of em. 0 Lanes 
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It bears great reſemblance to chat part of Germany 
1 1 which it lyes contiguous; except in the ſtate of 
ſlavery and miſery of the peaſants. In no part of 
the United Netherlands do we ſee the peaſants 
groaning under the weight of their burthens, and 
earning a miſerable ſubſiſtence with the ſweat of 
their brows: © The peaſants in Holland are always 

at their eaſe, and. oftentimes, rich. They frequently 
do not deign to reap their own. corn, but leaye this 
taſk to ſome inferior Germans, who, come inte Wee 
provinces ready to undertake any work. „ 


ii 16 if in 
The 3 peter is well cloathed, hisdreſs or- 


* 21 
" 


e e all Via Ay rde ee ol to = 
other, like thoſe on the garment. of a Romiſh; prieſt, 
with immenſe ſilver buttons on the waiſtband of his 
trowſers,, enormous filver buckles to his ſhoes, and 
a gold button or, claſp at his neck before, and garter 
buckles of the ſame metal. ya of them dri ve 
about in their cabriolets, and the height of their 
pleaſure is to go full trot at the riſk of the unfor- 
tunate foot paſſengers. who en to be in, Shear 
ls to whos they Po no Os et nity * 


' 


WEE T V 11 55 i; 
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ferent in different provinces, deck themſelves out 
wich bits of gold in their hair, and a kind of}; gold 
temple ſprings that preſs the eroplos: from behind, 
As 


. 
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as our temple ſpeQtacles do from before, and wear a 


gold or diamond croſs hung round the neck, and 215 


Wen on Lg boſom, 


Wich all theſe ornaments their dreſs appears ridicu- 
lous, and without taſte ; for dreſs ever appears ridicu- 
lous when it is not ſuitable to the ſtation of the wearer. 
With all theſe appearances of ſplendor their repaſts are 
economical in the extreme. Some of their peaſants 
even eat their meals without any drink, and wait 
till they have their tea, before they take wy * ta 
quench their thirſt. 


Nimeguen is a large nk conſiderable city, ſtrongly. 
fortified, being conſidered as one of the keys of the. 
United Provinces, and is the capital of that of Guel- 
derland. It is built in the form of a creſcent, on 
five Imall hills, by the river fide, and is very popu- 
lous, having ſeveral manufaQtures that are flouriſh- 
ing. In St. Stephen's church is a very fine monument 
of Catharine of Bourbon, wife to Adolph VII. duke of 
Guelder. The Stadthouſe is a conſiderable edifice, but 

has nothing elegant in it. From the old caſtle, there 
is a very beautiful proſpett of the adjacent country.— 
Within this caſtle are moſt delightful walks planted 
with ſeveral rows of lime trees. This place is much 
noted for that famous treaty of peace negociated be- 
tween France and the Confederates in 1678 and 1679, 
called the treaty of Nimeguen, and of which Sir 

_ William 
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Witham Temple has left ſo excellent an account, In 
1702, Marſhal Bouflers formed a defign of ſeizing this 
place, as being at that time deſtitute of a garriſon; 
but the Dutch general, the Earl of Athlone, made ſuch 


expeditian to its relief; that the e ſcheme 
was fruſtrated. 


| Ati is another fine city extremely well-bujlt, 
with ſeveral beautiful ſtreets, and delightfully fitu- 


| ated on the banks of the Rhine, about ten miles to 


the north of Nimeguen. It lyes at the foot of the 
Veluve hills, about two miles from the place where 


the Yſſel and the Rhine divide their ſtreams. Over 


the latter of theſe rivers, it has a bridge of boats 
leading to the Veluve, and before the Rhine gate 


is a commodious harbour of a quadrangular form. 


The fortifications on the land fide were conſiderably 
enlarged in 1702, by that ſkilful engineer General 
Cohorn, who allo incloſed within a ſtrong line an emi- 
nence to the weſt of the town, which, in caſe of a 
ſiege, might have been a great annoyance to it, but is 
now capable of containing a ſmall camp for its de- 
| Fence. The walls are delightfully planted with lime 
trees, and may be walked round with eale in an hour 


— "os an half, 


It is made the winter reſidence of many perſons 
of fortune and diſtintion, who ſpend the ſummer on 
their eſtates in the Veluve. The place is lively, 
N | 1 8 Ep 
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having a greater air of chearfulneſs and eaſe than 

moſt of thoſe that are to be met with in Holland. 
I: here was treated well, ſays Mar/hal, and ſerved with. 
a table that, almoſt deſeryed the epithet of n 
and yet the nes Was. not, RALTRYAgank | fi 


o & «6. F £ 17 
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From this place, ſays he, I made an on to 
ſee Loo, the famous favourite ſeat of King William. 
The whole is a vile country, all heaths and foreſts, and 
in the midſt of which ſtands the palace ; it contains 
nothing to attract the admiration of an Engliſhman, 
who has ſeen the ſine buildings of his own country. 
The gardens, are what the Dutch moſt admire; but 


theſe are quite in the old ſtyle, with water - works, 


baſons, apd regular caſcades; but they ſhew you the 
ſhady walks with a kind of .exultation, as if none ſuch 
were to be met with anywhere elſe, They are indeed 
very well:planted, and the trees are very large, but 
all is clipt and regular. This was the ſeat where 
King William uſed always to retire, when the affairs of 
ſtate would permit him; the whole country round 5 
abounding in game. Weſt of Loo lyes Adel. Lake, 
vated for i its: Ns Rm breed of Alb ier was! 
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3 is te in ts midlt of 1 1 
but is yet reckoned by the inhabitanis to have a very 
wholeſome air; it is a large well - built town and ſtrong- 
ly fortified ; the public buildings are handſome and de- 
ſetve pace, particularly, A; bridge over the. Berkel. 
EA M 5 | The 


FFF 


The old church is a fine building, and the fleeple very 
high; all the towns in Holand haye their Stadthouſes, 
as well as Amſterdam ; but many of them are very 
mean edifices, like our town halls.in Engliſh corpora- 
tion towns, which are . 1 of rubbiſh. | 


n 


to the 4 of the we h to the! ancient 
Counts of Zutphen ; and! near it there. is is a high brick 
tower of a pyramidal form, one of the greateſt orna- 
19 5 to the eit ly. The mayaſteries Which! were for- 
merly here, are part of them demoliſhed, and the reſt 
converted into hoſpitals « or other ſecular uſes, : There . 
are ſeveral pleaſant walks, particularly on the rain 
parts, which, like all the others i in this, c country, are 
planted with trees. 83 be füburbs for the moſt part 
conſiſt of little pleaſure-houſes | with ſmall gardens, 
elegantly laid out in the Dutch taſte. It was formrely ; a 
Hanſe- town. Like moſt of the towns in this! province, | 
it was taken by t the French in 167. Moſt of the coun- 
try of Zutphen, and a great part « of Guelderland, co 2 
fiſt either of marſhes, heaths, or but half improved 
lands: indeed the people are very unequally diſtrj- 
buted; the province of Holland i is full of cities and 
towns, and every inch cultivated ; but theſe. parts 
being much more out of the way of trade, are not ſo 
„ wich people. 255 „„ 
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CHAP. XI 
 Generalits Lands. 


Y the Generalite Lands, is meant that part of the 
Netherlands which the Seven United Provinces 
have ſubdued by force of arms, and which have been 
folemnly ceded to them by treaties and conventions, 
This appellation was given to them, on account of 
their belonging to the United Provinces in general. 
The nobility and towns of theſe countries, have fre- 
quently ſolicited to be declared members of the ſtate, 
and to be permitted to vote as a diſtinct province in the 
aſſemblies of the ſtates-· general, but have as often met 
with a repulſe. They retain, however, all the rights 
and privileges, which they enjoyed when they came 
under the power of the republic. The hereditary 
Stadtholder of the United Provinces, is likewiſe go- 
vernor-general over all theſe countries. The eſta- 
bliſhed religion in theſe countries is the Calviniſt, as 
depending upon the ſtates-general; but the Catholics 
being much more numerous, they are likewiſe permit- 
ted an entire freedom in public worſhip; proceſſions 
and other open ſolemnities excepted. | 


#Þ 
Soi-le-Duc, which is ſituated in this diſtrift of the 

United Provinces, is one of the grand frontiers of 
| | Holland ; 


as hd 
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Holland; it is extremely well fortified by art, and ſtill 
better by nature. This fortreſs is ſituated on a riſing 
ground, in the middle of an extenſive marſh, through 


which there would be no poſſibility of approaching the 


place, if there were not cauſeways made through the 
marſh, and theſe are ſtrongly fortified by redoubts. 


The town is five miles in circumference, and ſeated 


on the confluence of the three rivers, Domel, Aa, 
and Dreſe; from this place paſſage-hoats go regular- 
ly to Rotterdam, as our boats go from London to 

Graveſend ; the ditches round this place are filled by 


the waters of the rivers, which contribute much to its 


ſtrength ; and forms ſeveral very fine canals, which 
run through the heart of the city ; over theſe there are 
fifty ſtone bridges. Ten good ſtreets center in the 
principal ſquare, which has a fine effect; but this 


ſquare being ſurrounded by timber buildings, gives it 


a mean appen unge 


As to public buildings, the chk of St. John is a 
very noble one; but the clock, which is ſhewn with 


much oſtentation, has nothing in it very ſtriking. 


The Stadthouſe is a handſome edifice, raiſed on the 
plan of that of Amſterdam, but on a much ſmaller _ 
| ſcale. Here are ſeveral very flouriſhing manufaQures, 
particularly in the linen and woollen way; and ſome 
ol knives, and other hardware, and alſo of needles. 
The linen trade is not ſo flouriſhing as formerly, but 
even this has no reaſon to complain. The country 


for 
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for fore miles t to the ſouth- Leaſt of this town, has many | 


. extenſive tracks of walte land; which would anſwer the 


expence of cultivation, but the inhabitants do not in 
general ſeem attentive to this buſineſs, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſucceſs that fome whom have met vith, 
: who ha Ve  atternpted „ 0 7 e ONS e, 
)). at coli Monet nl 
Breda abſerves the level t attention; it is e 
' populous, and well built; and one of the ſtrongeſt 
town: s in Holland; the fortifications are very regular, 
"and kept in excellent repair; the fituation of the 
place is low; for the fea can be let into dhe ditches, 
and from thence « over moſt of the' country, which 80 
tender an ariny's acceſs to it vei ry” difficult; ' T 
"whole barony and: fol aoebendlng! 7 Slag, 


* 
* * #3 


a belong to che Prince of Orange, who is the ſovereign, 
and has a caſtle, Which was frebüilt here by the late 


king William; the river Merſk running round like a 
mat ; and a dmall park with ſome * 15 


{3 6. 


4 „echt gtest Küren. "Is a Mögtikeent Airufttire, and 
was with ſeveral beautiful monuments, two of 
"which are of black and' white marble, and of ſuch cu- 
rious workmanſhip, ' that ſeulptörs have come from 
"Rome, on purpoſe to view them. That of Angle- 
bert 11. count of Naſſau, who died in 1 504, is reckon- 
ed inimitable; being a perfect copy of nature, and 
adorned with ſtatues and inſcriptions, ſuitable to the 
oeecalion. The ſpire of this church is SY handſome, 


and 
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and 362 feet high; but ſcarce any of the other public 
buildings a are worth notice. : 


The environs of this city are very pleaſant. At the 
diſtance of about a couple of miles from this town, at 
different angles, are three delightful woods, which are 
cut through in all parts into walks and viſtas, particu- 
larly the Lieſboſch, which is the fineſt of the three. 


In 1667, the treaty, ſo often mentioned in hiſtory, be- 

tween England, France and Holland was concluded in 

this place, under the mediation of the King of Sweden, 

This place is likewiſe famous for the treaty nego- 

ciated here, to reſtore Charles II. to his throne, and 
for the manifeſto that was iſſued hence to his ſubjefts 
in Great Britain. | 


Bergen-op-zoom has long been celebrated as a 
ſtrong. fortreſs ; its wall, which is about four miles in 
circumference, is defended by five baſtions and ten 
horn works. The adjacent country can alſo be laid 
under water; and as long as Zealand continues clear 
of enemies, any ſupplies or reinforcements may be 
thrown into it, by means of the Scheld. The city is 
large, and the ſtreets regular ; the church and the 
palace were fine buildings before the ſiege, in 1747. 
The large ſquare is very handſome, but the fortifica- 
tions are the principal objects in it. The Dukes of 
Parma and Spinola found this place too ſtrong, not- 

Vor, XI, D | with- 
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withſtanding the great force they brought againſt it, 


© which occaſioned the title of the Virgin Fortreſs to be 


given to it, as being impregnable ; for ſuch it was con- 
ſidered, till Marſhal Lovendahl came before it, [who 
took it in 1747, after a two months ſiege, by ſurpriſe, 

It ſtands in the midſt of marſhes ; ſo that every ad- 
vantage of ſituation is united with thoſe of Cohorn, 
who was long employed to conſtruQ whatever works 
he thought neceſſary, to make it as ſtrong as poſlible. 


A canal keeps open the communication with the ſea ; 


and to defend this canal, there are redoubts, forts, pa- 


liſadoes, &c. without number, and a village ſtrongly 


fortified in the midſt. In ſhort, no expence has been 
ſpared to render it impregnable; and it is the ge- 
neral opinion in Holland, that it really is ſo; and 
that the French would never have taken it with 
their cannon, had they not 1 them with golden 


balls. 


There is a curious tower in this city, which gradu- 
ally grows wider towards the top. The leaſt breath of 
wind vill put it in motion, ſo that it appears to be 
tumbling down ; it formerly terminated by an arrow 
built in the ſame direction; but this the Count de 
Auvergne pulled down, at the requeſt of the inhabi- 
tants. They would gladly have ſeen the whole tower 
demoliſhed, which he would not conſent to, but made 
a platform on the top, 1 he ſurrounded with a 

| baluſtrade. 
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baluſtrade. A conſiderable trade is carried on in this. | 


place in anchovies, which are got out of the Scheld. 

The States-General keep a large garriſon in this 
city, and the governor is always a perſon of diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation. 


Maeſtricht is one of the moſt ancient and remark- 


able cities in the Netherlands; it lyes on the Maeſe, 


by which it is divided into two parts, joined to 


each other by a grand ſtone bridge. Pollnitz re- 
Hates, that a young French nobleman of high rank, 


once leaped over this bridge, on horſeback, into the 


| Maeſe, as a proof of his love for his miſtreſs. He was, 


it ſeems, urging the warmth of his paſſion, whilſt one 
day riding by the ſide of her carriage; when ſhe 
told him there was not a word of truth in what he 


aid, and that ſhe would venture a wager he did not 


love her enough to leap his horſe into the river; he 
accepted the wager, and won it, at the riſk of his life ; 

for he was ſo fortunate to keep his feet firm in the ſtir- | 
rups, and his horſe carried him ſafe to ſhore, But 
after he had taken this dangerous leap, refleQing on 


her capricious humour, he broke off his courtſhip, 
| Which was the leaſt ſhe deſerved. | | 


The circumference of Maeſtricht is about four 
miles ; and the fortifications, which are in the modern 
way, may be reckoned among the beſt in Europe. 
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The great market place and other ſquares, are mia 
beautiful; the ſtreets broad, and the buildings i in ge- 
neral make a handſome SPI OE. 5 


The town. houſe is a magnificent firuQure, all of free - 
flone, and has one of the fineſt towers or ſteeples in 
the low countries. It has alſo a good library, both 
of printed books and/ manuſcripts, and other curioſi- | 
ties, worth a traveller's attention: as for the neigh- 
bouring country, it abounds with game; and there is 
ſcarcea town in Europe where proviſions in general, 
and all the conveniencies of life, may be had cheaper 
than at Maeſtricht; it is a pleaſant voyage down. the 
river here from Liege. Maeſtricht is not only one 
of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the republic, 
but likewiſe one of the principal keys on the Maeſe. 
Some defetts having been obſerved in the outworks, 
William IV. about four weeks before his death, took 
a ſurvey of them, and a plan was formed for their re- 


moval. Its cloth manufactory, which was formerly ſo 
conſiderable, i 1s now gone to decay. 


* 


The 1 of the town belongs joimly to the 
States. general, and the Biſhop of Liege; but the for- 
mer alone garriſon it, and are likewiſe poſſeſſed of 
the ſole power over the convents and eccleſiaſtics in 
general ; by virtue of which, they grant privileges and 
immunities of all kinds. In other reſpetts the town is 

under- the Joint government of the States and the 


DO ; 
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Biſhop ; and the townſmen are divided into two de- 
partments, each electing half the magiſtracy, which 
conſiſts of an equal number of Calviniſts, Brabanters, 


and Papiſts; the latter are natives of the Biſhopric of 
N 


e two mutet ſhots from this P ſtands 
the St. Peterſburg, being much higher than the town; 
and having been very detrimental to it in a former 
ſiege, in 1701, the States-general cauſed a very . 
ſtrong fort to be built on it, under the name of St. Pe- 
ter's fort: this fort lying within the territory of Liege, 
the Biſhop complained loudly of their procedure; 
but in 1717; the affair was accommodated. On the 
hill is an excellent horizontal quarry, with an entrance 
to it cloſe by the Maeſe, ſo that carts go in and unload 
at the banks of the river. Within this quarryare long 
horizontal paſſages, ſupported by innumerable ſquare 
pillars, which are every where twenty feet high, and in 
many places more: it has ſeveral vent-holes, cut in 
it; as alſo ſome {mall reſervoirs,of water, and in war 
time, it is a ſafe retreat for the country people, who 
being acquainted with all its meandrings, ſecure their 
cattle and valuable effects in this ſubterranean repoſi- 
tory, which affords convenient room for 40,000 men. 
Ellis, who went into the quarry, ſays it is more won- 
derful than has been deſcribed; it is three leagues 

or nine miles in length, and one league or three miles 
broad; and capable of ſheltering 100,000 men; that 
its exceſſive coldneſs coſt him a fit of the ague, and 
D434. that 
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that the ſtone dug from it, is like our kettling ſtone. 
A ſtranger who ſhould viſit it without an experienced 
guide, would be in danger not only of bewildering 
himſelf, or of ſtumbling againſt the corners of the pil- 
lars, but likewiſe of being ſuddenly ſhot by villains 
lurking -in it. The upper part of the hill is good 


corn land, and on the fide towards the Maeſe ane 
the monaſtery of Slavante. 


This 355 revolted from Spain about the year 
1570, and was beſieged by the Duke of Parma, in 
1579; when after a very brave defence, it was ſur- 
prized in the night, and the inhabitants were treated 
with great ſeverity. It was taken by the Prince of 
Orange in 1632, after an obſtinate ſiege of above two 
months, and from that time it continued in the hands 
of the Dutch, till 1673; when it was taken by the 


French king in 1 perſon, after thirteen days we 
trenches, | 


i be ſiege of Maeſtricht in 1676, by Villiam prince 
of Orange, aſterwards King of England, is very me- 
morable. The garriſon conſiſted of 8,000 men, and 1 
the beſiegers were $0,000, who carried on their attacks 
with ſuch intrepidity for three weeks, that it was ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed the place would at laſt be taken. 
During this ſiege, the Engliſh gave ſignal proofs of 
their valour ; but Marſhal Schomberg advancing to the 
relief of the city with a IRR force, and the rein- 

 forcements 
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forcements which had been promiſed him from Ger- 
many not arriving, the prince was obliged to riſe from 
before the place, afier fifty-two days open trenches, 
and the loſs of 8,000 men. This city however did 
not continue long in the hands of the French, being 
reſtored to the ſtates of Holland by the treaty of Ni- 
meguen, in 1678; in whoſe poſſeſſion it 7108 ever 
ſince remained. | 


renal in Flanders 7 Ecluſe, is the largeſt 
town in all that part of the country, belonging to the 
States general; it is of conſiderable circumference, but 
the greateſt part is taken up with gardens and bleach. 
ing grounds; it is a place of great conſequence, being 
ſtrongly fortified, and the moſt commodious part in 
Flanders: excluſive of its ſtrong fortifications, the 
country round it to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, may be 
laid under water ; but thenorth fide being higher, it has 
a double wall on that part; being fenced by the Zwin | 
a moraſs, which every flood is under water. Zwin 
is the name of the bay on which this city ſtands; at 
its mouth, it is called the- horſe-market, from the ſup · 
poſed reſemblance its roaring bears in ſtormy weather, 
to the noiſe of a market filled with thoſe animals. All 
the efforts of an enemy cannot hinder its communica- 
tion with the ſea, by which it can receive all neceſſary 
ſupplies and reinforcements; its air however is ſo un- 
Kenlthy; 4 an inconvenience common to it, with all the. 
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towns in this part of Flanders, that the e is 
changed er a 


There is 15 old ad between Sluys and Bruges ; 
but ſince the Dutch have had poſſeſſion of Sluys, and 
conſequently able whenever they pleaſe to obſtruct the 
communication of Bruges with the ſea, a navigable 
canal has been cut between that city and Oſtend. 


CHAP. x1 
Of therr Manxzrs and Cusrons. 


HE climate in all countries has ſuch an effect 
upon the inhabitants, that ſome ſtriking and 
diſtinguiſhing marks will be found in their charaQters 
in all ages. Tacitus, who was ſo accurate an obſer- 
ver of men and manners, has given many ftriking 
touches of character in his accounts of the ancient 
Germans, Gauls and Belgi, that are almoſt as appli- 
cable to the preſent French, Germans and Dutch, as 
they were to thoſe ancient nations; although the in- 
vaſions of the northern kingdoms, on the deſtruttion 
of the Roman Empire, made ſuch a total change in 
all the provinces of the empire, in arts, manners, 
languages, opinions, and other circumſtances, In a 
word, a new people appeared in Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Holland; nothing therefore can 


— 


the inhabitants of a country, than to find the preſent 
people of thoſe countries bear, in many particulars, 
a ſtriking reſemblance to the ancient inhabitants. 


But theſe ſtrong national 3 1 


the great diſtinction between different nations, are 


not the objekts to expatiate on; ſince their being ſo 
ſtrong, is alone a ſufficient proof that the authors of 
preceding ages have given us as juſt accounts as any 


in the preſent can do. Sir Milliam Temple has 


given us as judicious and ſatisfactory an account of 
the Dutch in the laſt ages, as can be met with in 
any nation, Indeed, that writer was poſſeſſed of a 
truer philoſophic ſpirit, than moſt of the authors of 
his age and country. All his works are equal proafs 
of nen e and reflexion. 


If we form an Par of the Dutch in the laſt age 


from his writings, and thoſe of ſome other authors 


of credit, we ſhall find a people emerging from a 


| moſt conſummate national frugality, and beginning to 
enjoy the wealth they had been heaping together for 
two centuries; but in that gradual change even lux- _ 


ury was parſimonious; it made none of thoſe gigantic 


ſtrides with which it overwhelms monarchies; its ap- 
proaches were proportioned to the equality of a re- 


publican eee L e 
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be a greater proof of the influence of climate on 


In 
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In the preſent age, the Dutch are very much chang- 
ed; luxury has made as great a progreſs as it can 
make in any country that is not under a monar- 
chical government, and in which the landed eſtates 
are not very conſiderable. 


| Holland js 516 0 thoſe countries which contains 
no perſons of large landed property. The moſt 
conſiderable part of the people are engaged in ſome 
trade or lucrative profeſſion ; they hardly know what 
a landed intereſt means; ſo that the number of idle 
perfons who are rich, conſiſt almoſt entirely of peo- 
ple in office, the military and foreigners. Hence 
_ ariſes that moderate degree of luxury found in the 
principal cities, particularly the Hague, which is the 
great place of diſſipation. In London and Paris 
there is an immenſe expence laviſhed upon every 
art and every means of enjoyment. In theſe cities 
may be ſeen coſtly operas, ſplendid theatres, academies, 
exhibitions, and ſuch a variety of diverſions as would 
puzzle an inhabitant to name them all. Every day 
rears new temples of pleaſure, each more coſtly than 
the former; but at the Hague it is the very reverſe. 

They are expenſive in concerts and private aſſem- 
blies; but even in theſe, the cities above mentioned 
far exceed them, There is more expence laviſhed in 
concerts at London in one ſpring, than at oe Hague 
in a couple of years, 


In 
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In their edifices, the people of large ami in 
Holland are expenſive, but not magnificent; they 
build great houſes with immenſe apartments; but com- 
pared with the rooms of our Engliſh palaces, they are 
but barns; and more deficient in the article of fitting 

up and finiſhing, than can well be conceived. In the 
palaces of London and thoſe which ornament. our 
counties, there is to be found every exertion of 
taſte and magnificence, In Holland, the furniture is 


what would be called handſome in England, but not 


to be named with that which ornaments the houſes of 
our nobility, and rich gentry, Here however let it be 
obſerved, that the national cleanlineſs of the Dutch, 
though by no means carried to that exceſs which the 


common people delight in, renders their apartments | 


much more pleaſing than thoſe in Italy and France, 
which are ornamented in the moſt ſuperb tafte. 


Thus we find in the above articles, there is no com- 


pariſon in point of expence, between Holland and the 
great kingdoms of Europe; it muſt not however be 
taken for granted, that every thing is conducted in 
Holland in a mean ſtyle, or in the manner of the laſt 
age: on the contrary, they are all in a much more ele- 
gant taſte; great improvements have been made in 


all. A plainneſs and ſimplicity were found in all 


theſe, and a humility; but now a deſire of making a 


figure is prevalent among them, which ſhews they 
1 | want 
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want nothing but the wealth, to equal the e ex 
ertions of our richeſt nobles. . 


5 principal expence of the Dutch is their table; 
for in their entertainments, their tables are ſpread in a 
moſt elegant and plenteous manner, and their wines 
are much more numerous than is common in France 
or England, with perſons of equal or even of ſuperior 
fortune. Four courſes, and a rich deſert, are often ſeen 
at the tables of perſons whoſe income does not exceed 
4, 00ol. a- year; and their courſes are not like ours, of 
eight or ten diſhes only, but of twenty-five or thirty. 
Plate is more common at the Hague than might be 
imagined; for many of their rich nobility, and others 
retired from bulineſs, © or from office, eat off uy ſu 
OD ſervices, 


The number of their domeſtics is not in general 
equal to thoſe of perſons of the ſame fortune, in 
France or England. In'the latter country, we have 
within theſe few years, diſcontinued the abominable 
cuſtom of ſuffering them to receive vails; but in 
France, ſays Mar/hal, the cuſtom ſtill continues, and 
in Holland I have fee'd, ſays he, no leſs than ſeven. 
attendants at a 108785 dinner. _ 
| They make great feafis in Holland on certain oc- 
caſions, ſuch as weddings, the birth of a ſon and heir, 
the arrival of a ſon or friend from the Eaſt-Indies, &c. 
in 1 which they exhauſt every ſpecies of luxury their 

fortunes 
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fortunes will allow them to indulge in. I was preſent, 
ſays the above author, at one of theſe feaſts at Amſter- 
dam, where there were eight tables four times covered, 
and each DUE above a hundred diſhes. | 


In Ruud: ts of wa 90005 diride their 


time between London and the country; their houſe 


in London and their ſeat in the country, form a per- 
fect contraſt; yet great expence is laviſhed on them 
both. Great improvements are made in rural beau- 
ties; the whole neighbourbood is ornamented; pri- 


vate roads are conſtructed at great expence ; but in 


Holland the country ſeats are all ſnug compact boxes, 


. with ſcarce any appearance of territory about them, 


reſembling very much in that reſpect, the houſes our 
London citizens have erected twenty miles round the 


capital. They are neat and ſmall, with gardens of no 


extent, but with much clipt regularity ; every thing is 


in the taſte of England fifty years ago, but not quite fo 


expenſive. Their gardens, too, have many fountains 
in them, which are as prepoſterous in their cold, damp 
country, as they are agreeable in the ſultry climes of 


Spain or ay 


| \Reaive to, their youth, the Dutch have followed 

the French, though with ſome variations. Their edu- 

cation conſiſts in their colleges, and ſubſequent tra- 

velling under a German tutor: on their return home, 

they either get ſome honourable and lucrative poſt, 
| or 
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or enter into the army, or live at home upon their in- 
come; theſe are their young nobility, or perſons of 
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large independent fortune ; but the inferior ranks of 


people are very fond of ſending their children to ſome 
ol their own univerſities, though it ſhould be but for a 
year or two; rather to boaſt of it than for any real ad- 
vantage. The number of perſons in compting houſes, 


who have had what they call a learned education, is 


very great; but then it muſt be obſerved, that there 
is not that variety of diſſipation: and expence, at their 


univerſities, which are the diſgrace and bane of thoſe | 
of Oxford and Cambridge : a young man may, though 


deſigned for trade, be ventured to Leyden or Utrecht, 


without the danger of its giving him ſuch a reliſh for 
literature, as to induce him afterwards to think of any 
other books beſides his journal and ledger; but a mer. 
chant in this country, who deſigns his ſon for trade, had 


better hang him than ſend him to one of our univer- 
ities ; he acquires ſuch a taſte for extravagance, as to 
be ever after totally unfit for the prudence and econo- 
my of commerce: nor is this all; for the morals of 
the youth at the Dutch univerſity, are much purer 
than thoſe at the Engliſh ones ; which Mar/hal is 


| pleaſed to ſay, are little better than the ſeminaries of 


vices 


It is aſtoniſhing, ſays he, that a new v ſyſtem of edu 


cation is not introduced into England, for the educa- 


tion of ſuch youth as are not intended to be fine gen- 


tlemen; 


* 
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tlemen; for the Ris of theſe parents who vit to pre- 


ſerve the morals of their children, as well as their 


Latin and Greek q the preſent method 1s diametrically 


oppoſite to it. The principal ſchool in this kingdom 


is in the capital, and the boys are lodged at private 


houſes; and this, ſays he, is an early introduction into 


all the vice of London; inſtead of this, a ſchool ſhould 
be in as ſolitary a place as poſſible; never in a town, | 
or even in a great village, but in a retired ſpot, to 

keep boys from the miſchiefs which the capital every 
moment preſents to their youth and inexperience; 
the ſame rule ſhould be followed at college : inſtead of 
crowding them together, and forming a great town, 


they ſhould be ſingle, and in the country; this would 


be taking from their eyes conſtant examples of extra- 
vagance and expence, which all the neighbouring col - 
lege-muſt exhibit.  - Youth ſhould ſpend their time in 
ſtudy and recreation; but what recreation proper for 
them does a town yield? Do not the adjacent fields, 
commons, or foreſts, exhibit a much better ſcene of 
amuſement to- brace- their ſtrength, confirm their 
health, and keep them active and lively ? 

For young men, whether educated at college or in 
private, Holland abounds in numerous maſters, who 
teach the French, and other living languages; and 
the polite exerciſes, ſuch as dancing, fencing, and 
muſic ; all which are eaſily learned at the Hague, and 
their other cities; and they are een, fond of theſe 

accompliſh- 
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accompliſhments. Their daughters are moſt aſſi- 


duouſly educated in every polite embelliſhment, even 
with more care than our own are in England ; conſe- 


quently all the women of any faſhion, affect very much | 
the manners of the French. 


It is a great n to ſuppoſe, that in this trading 
republic, whoſe people have ſo long been famous for 
their frugality and modeſty, a knowledge and acquain- 
tance with all thoſe embelliſhments of life which luxu- 


ry has ſpread through Europe, is wanting. On the 


contrary, though the Dutch are very much changed, 
their frugality is {till more national than in other coun- 


tries; but it is confined to the lower claſſes, or to peo- 


ple of ſmall fortune ; but among thoſe of higher rank, 
and thoſe who are rich, there are ſcarce any people 


Who ſpend their money more freely, in order to paſs 


the time agrecably, and enjoy whatever their rank and 


| Fortune entitle them to. Large and well furniſhed 
' houſes are everywhere to be met with; alſo plentiful 


and elegant tables; numerous ſervants ; equipages, as 


in other countries; rich dreſſes, and ſome public di- 


verſions ; and in the education of their children, no 


expence is ever . 


With regard to the temper and diſpoſition of the 
Dutch, I ſhall not, fays Marſhal, pretend to analyſe 
them. It is an invidious taſk even for travellers who 
have long reſided in a country, and much more ſo for 

one 
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one who e only a ſhort ſtay. I ſhall therefore 


only remark, that I obſerved a great variety-of charac- 
ters, at which I was not ſurpriſed; for the vaſt number 
of foreigners of all nations and ranks, who are reſident 
in Holland, muſt certainly very much take off from 


the appearance of a uniformity of national character. 


However, the Dutch are certainly a valuable people, 
and in general poſſeſſing as many good qualities 
as their neighbours: They are friendly and ſin- 
cere; and the better ranks have a politeneſs and unaf. 
ſefted eaſe, which render them very agreeable. No- 


where are there to be found more learned men, or ſuch _ 
as have ſeen more of the world, than in Holland. Li- 
terature is much cultivated there, and the preſſes of 


the country are continually teeming with editions of 


| all the capital books printed in France, Germany, 


Italy, or England; and though this is often done with 
views of exportation and trade, yet it ſerves to ſpread. 
a general knowledge and taſte for literature and the 
ſciences. Such are Mar/hal's remarks on the genius of 
this people, whoſe writings breathe much more the air 
of a gentleman. than thoſe of moſt of our modern tra- 


vellers; but theſe remarks ſeem more applicable to the 


higher ranks of people, than to the ſubjetts at large. 
With reſpect to the lower claſs, when their paſſions 


are once worked up, there ſeems to have been 
in all ages a ſanguinary ferociouſneſs of character 


among them, which knows no bounds in its cruelties, 
For example, among: other as which hiſtory has 
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traced back, was the murder of Woleferd de'Borſeleng | 


whom the populace of Delft tore to pieces in 1299, 
under the reign of count John, one of their laſt 
counts of Holland. Next, the maſſacre of Barend 
Provis, Burgomaſter of Utrecht, in the time of the 


biſhop of Zwedere, whom the people had the barbarity 
to hack to pieces whilſt he was in bed, without paying 
any reſpett to the holy ſacraments, which were profaned 


in the hands of the prieſt who was adminiſtering them. 
to him. Afterwards the maſſacre of Nicholas van 


Ruiven, high bailiff of Haerlem, in 1492; who was torn 


to pieces alive in the Hotel- de- Ville, and whom his 
aſſaſſins had the cold-hearted cruelty to cut in 


pieces and pack up in a baſket, which they ſent to his 


widow with this horrible inſcription : Mrs. Ruivan, 
eat theſe limbs. Witneſs the aſſaſſination of the De Witts 
in 1672, whoſe remains were thrown about the ſtreets 
with the utmoſt indifference for ſeveral hours after. It 
is only in theſe provinces, ſays ſome French writer, 


that the common people have the courage to tear the 


buman heart in pieces and eat it. At the ſiege of 


Leyden, a ſailor devoured the heart of a Spaniard ; 


part of one of the De Witts was alſo bit off; and if hiſ- 
tory does not miſinform us, the heart of Admiral Co- 
ligne was likewiſe eat up by the people; add to this, 
the riſks which ſo many brave citizens bave run; the 
inſults they have met with for having ſerved their 
country, and the diſturbances which are fo frequent- 


ly made beſore the magiſtrates' houſes ; and likewiſe 


before 
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becher thoſe of foreigners of diſtinQtion, if any trifling 35 
boon which they think proper to ſolicit is refuſed 

them: nor ſhould the inhumanity with which they 
treat their pickpockets be omitted, whom the lower 
claſs of people treat with ſuch a barbarous ſeverity, 

if ever they happen to get hold of them, that it is 
very ſeldom a pickpocket eſcapes alive out of their 


hands; or if he ſhould, the miſerable wretches generally 


die of their wounds. All theſe incidents and marks of 
cruelty, at ſuch diſtant intervals from each other, 
demonſtrate an invariable and indelible character, 
which nothing. can root out. 5 


This „ ſeems 1 ſurpriſing, when 
etre, with that phlegm which predominates in 


their temperament. A people, from whoſe appear- 


ance we might ſuppoſe them grave, tranquil, and even 


dull, could never be ſuſpetted to poſſeſs ſo much iraſci- 


bility ; but anger aſſumes force and energy, in propor- 
tion to its concentration, by its re-aQtion on the ſprings 
of the machine. Almoſt every author aſſerts, that the 
Dutch are laborious; but it is rather by perſeverance, 
than aQivity. This may be ſeen in the watermen, 
who pull gently, hang on their oars a long time, 


rub through the day in this employ, and return to 
it the next with alacrity ; and without complaining of 
their profeſſion ; flow and ſure; nor does this flow- 


neſs prevent their arriving at perfection. Philoſo- 
phers pretend to ſay, it is their hot drinks, ſuch as tea . 
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and coffee, which has weakened the nerves of the 


Dutch. The lower clafs of people, however, who 
live at a diſtance from great towns, are a plain, civil, 
kind of people, and will readily hear reaſon, if ſuffi- 
cient time be given them for that purpoſe. As a 
proof of their honeſty, ſhould a ſtranger give them a' 
ſhilling for what is worth but a groat, they would re- 
turn him, the change, and aſk him Why he could be 
ſuch a ſimpleton? Their food is chiefly roots, herbs, 
or milk ; and they ſeem to have no further views than 
to. ſupply themſelves with what nature requires, and 


make ſome ſmall addition to their ſtock. It may pro- 


bably be owing to their diet that their ſtrength and vi- 


gour is not anſwerable to their bulk; for they are in 


general tall and apparently ſtrong built, but very un- 
wieldy and awkward in their motions, both women as 


well as men. The ſeamen are a much rougher kind 


of people; ſurly and ill-mannered, which is miſtaken 


for pride, but proceeds from their converfing with 


the winds and waves: ſailors being a ſet of people 
that ſeldom chuſe to uſe more words than are neceſſa- 


ry. As ſor the mechanics and the lower order of mer- 


chants, their wits are much ſharper than either of the 
above claſſes; and like the Scots Aubergiſte at Mid- 


dleburg, exert all their ſkill, to take advantage of 
che folly and ignorapce of thoſe they deal with. 


This anecdote is as follows; and the editor of this 
work Was preſent when 1 it took place, _ 
A French- 
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AF VE TO went to the houſe of a Scots landlady 
and called for ſome coffee, the price of which in Hol- 
land is a penny a diſh; he drank three. — What had he 
to pay? Not underſtanding Dutch, nor his hoſteſs 
French, as ſhe pretended; he takes from his pocket 
ſome double. dutebee pieces, of the value of twopence 
each, and began to count them into her hand; one, 
two, three; looking her in the face all the time, and 
then ſtopped ;—our landlady not content, nodded, and 
pointed to him to go on; he did, but more ſlowly than 
before, as with greater reluctance; ſtopping at every 
interval, as much as to ſay, Is not that enough? 
She nodding at him to go on; when he came to eight 
or nine, his paticnce was exhauſted ; at which ſhe 
roars out with great impetuoſity, for ſhe then could 
ſpeak French: Croyez vous que je ſerai contente avec ga? 
And thus made him give her two or three more. 
Being aſked by an Engliſh gentleman preſent, when 
the Frenchman was gone, how ſhe could in con- 
ſcience take near half-a-crown for three diſhes of cof. 
fee, value only threepence ? She replied, with a ſigni⸗ 5 
ficant ſmile —as he had never been in Middleburg be- 
fore, it was proper to make him pay his footing. 


The members of the ſtates will ſometimes employ 
their money in commerce, by keeping houſes and 
ſervants for that purpoſe; but the generality of them 
live upon the penſions: of their offices, and the rents | 


© he their land or houſes; and it is ſeldom that theſe 


E „„ families 
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families get great eſtates, though they are continual- 
ly in the magiſtracy, the ſalaries of their office being 


very inconſiderable. The nobility, as has been ob- 


ſerved, are not numerous in Holland; many of their 
families having been extinguiſhed in the wars with 
Spain ; and it does not appear, that there is any 


power lodged .in the States-general or the Stadt- 


holder to create freſh nobles. They affect rather 
the garb of the neighbouring courts, than the popular 
air of their own country. They look upon it fo 
diſhonourable to marry beneath their rank, that they 


will ſcarce ſubmit to it, to patch up a broken for- 


tune. Frugality, all ranks of people poſſeſs more 


or leſs. This enables them to bear the heavy bur- 


 thens that are laid upon them. And from hence 


proceeds the beauty and ſtrength of their towns, the 


magnificence of their canals, and public buildings, 


their pleaſant ſhaded walks, to all which a Dutchman 
contributes with as much alacrity as people in other 
countries expend their property in ve embelliſhment : 


of their arg eſtates, 


e nothing adds more to the beauty of their 
cities, as well as of the country in general, than the 
plantations of trees, for the public uſe and pleaſure. 
In England things of this ſort are often done, but 
more for private gratifications than the general delight 


of the people; ſo that the lower claſſes are more 
apt to crowd to gardens, where my” pay their mo- 


e 
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ſelves with exceſſes. We may obſerve, however, to 


the konour of Great-Britain, that within theſe thirty - 
years, great inprovements have been made in many 
parts of the kingdom. Works of this nature, for 
the public recreation, are worthy of the beſt citizens, 
the moſt zealous patriots, and the greateſt princes. 


I be accuracy of the Dutch in caſting up their ex- 
pences is ſo juſt, that no perſon engages in any 
thing he is not prepared for. And it is very un- 

uſual to hear of any public or private building not 

being finiſhed by the time it was agreed on. Their 
charity is rather national, than directed to the com- 
mon vbjetts of compaſſion; hoſpitals they have out 


of number; but there are none perhaps more ad- 


mired by all foreigners than the one eſtabliſned at 
Enchuyſen for aged ſeamen, which is ſo contrived as 
that thoſe who have paſſed their lives in the dangers 
and hardſhips of a ſea-faring life, ſhould enjoy in 
this retreat every ſatisfaction and convenience e 
old age is e of. | 


The Biutaks ſays Sins are Aiſtinguiſhed | for the 
number and economy of their uſeful charities, which 
ſeem to exceed thoſe of England, not in extent; for in 
beneficence the Engliſh have hardly any bounds, as 
if they meant in good earneſt to cover a multitude of 
fins; but in regard to diſcipline and wholeſome ſeve- _ 

8 . 
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rity, we have not ſupported it ſo well as the Dutch, 
who make all their poor perform ſome uſeful labour. 
It does not, indeed, ſeem poſſible to engage the loweſt 
fort of people of any nation to work from a ſenſe of 
duty. If they are left to their choice, or the materials 
of labour with-beld from them, it cannot be expected 
that they will work; but, if the make and conſtitution 
of man render labour neceſſary to his ſupport, it fol- 
lows, that he who can work and will-nat work, ſhall 
not have food given him. Charities founded on prin- 
ciples not conſiſtent with this rule, inſtead of drawing 
down bleſlings, produce calamities, as is often experi- 

enced, . 7 a N 


All paſſions, that of avarice excepted, run in gene- 
ral lower and cooler here, than in other countries. 
Quarrels are very rare, revenge ſeldom heard of, 
nor is jealouſy ſcarce ever known. Their tempers 
and diſpoſitions are not airy enough for joy, or ſtrains 
of humour; nor warm enough for love. This is in- 
deed, ſometimes talked of by young perſons, as a thing 
they have heard of, but never felt; and as a diſ- 
courſe that becomes, rather than affetts, them. Some 
writers account for this indifference to the ſex as 
proceeding fram the heavineſs of the atmoſphere, 
which renders them leſs ſuſceptible of more refined 
paſſions; others conſider it as the cloſe application 
which every man gives to his own concerns. This 
ungommon alliduity is remarkable in eyery thing they 

undertake. 
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undertake. There are inſtances of perſons who have 
beſtowed between twenty and thirty years in 'making 
and finiſhing a globe; others a ftill longer time in the 
mere inlaying of a table. Nor is it to be conceived 
how much this aſſiduity of application, in never giving 
over what they have once taken in hand, may have 
contributed to the atchieving of thoſe wonderful ac- 
tions which they have performed: not committing 
that fault which people of a more volatile diſpoſition |, 
are apt to run into, the leaving of one purſuit to follow 
another. This conſtancy of employment and cold. g 
neſs of complexion, and perhaps the nature of their 
food alſo, may contribute to their being but little 
given to gallantry. The ſame cauſes may here have 
had the ſame effect among the married women, who _ 
have the whole management of their domeſtic con- 
cerns, and who are generally of a very irreproach- 
able character; chaſtity being hereditary and ha- 
bitual to them. The men place ſuch confidence 
in their wives as to make them acquainted with all” 
their private affairs, and ſeldom undertake any thing 
without their knowledge and approbation. Another 
writer, ſpeaking of the middling ranks of life, ſays, 
that the women have the reputation of being very 
faithful to their huſbands, though they do not ſeem 
to pay much regard to chaſtity before marriage. 
Some of them have good complexions, though 
not very beautiful; and their teeth are in general 
bad. Their children, for the moſt. part, till they | 
arrive 
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arrive at the age of eight or ten years, are weak and 
fickly; and indeed the women ſeem ſo inceſſantly 
employed in cleaning their houſes and other offices, 


of which ſome are in common with their huſ- 
bands; that they do not appear to afford themſelves 
reſt enough to breed children, or at leaſt give ſuf- 


| ficent attention to them, after they have brought them 
forth. The women in this country ſeldom breed after 


the age of thirty. As the men are remarkable for 


the many breeches they wear, ſo are the women for 
wearing one pair; they uſe pots with live coals of 
wood or turf, which they ſet in boxes bored full of 


holes, and put between their legs, to warm them in 
cold weather; this is not only apt to make them old 
from the waiſt downward, before the time ordained 
by nature, but the ſmell of the coals is offenſive : 


and they have a proverbial ſaying in Holland, that 


the dirtieſt piece of furniture in the houſe of a Dutch- 
man is his wife. 


Whether it be the remains of any jealouſy which 
they have retained ſince the time of the Spaniſh 
government, or the mere effect of prudence, L could 


not help obſerving, ſays Hanway, that many of them 


will not mention their wives in company, nor do 


they ſeem pleaſed that others ſhould ſpeak of them, 


though in the moſt reſpectful terms. It might be 


preſumed, that where the laws are ſo favourable 
to the women, as' to give them at leaſt an equal 
ſhare 
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PE of with with their huſbands, chat conver- 


ſation ſhould be more free; this conduct, however, 
may be imputed to that incommunicative manner of 
life, in which the lower and NEE 2 5 on 15 gs 
wy are 1 7 . e „ 


— 


As a ser of the Bis 1 of i 


Dutch, which is fully expatiated on, under the article of 


North Holland, as well as the aſcendency which wo- 


men have over their huſbands, Sir William Temple re- 
lates, that being at the houſe of one of the burgo- 


maſters of Amſterdam, whilſt he was ambaſſador in 
Holland, and having a ſevere cold, he obſerved every 
time he ſpit, that a clever handſome wench, Who 


ſtood in the room, with a clean cloth in her hand, 
preſently wiped it up and rubbed the board clean. 


Sir William expreſſing ſome uneaſineſs at the trouble 
he gave, the maſter of the houſe told him, if his wife 
had been at home, he would not have come off fo well; 


for that ſhe would probably have turned him out of 
the houſe, notwithſtanding he was an ambaſſador ; 


adding, that there were two rooms, in his houſe which 
he durſt never go into, and he believed they were 
never opened but twice a year to be cleaned, Sir 


William remarking that the wives of Amſterdam gene- 
rally governed their buſbands, and that this ſeemed 


part of their conſtitution ; the burgomaſter replied, 


It was true, and that all a man could hope for was 
an 02 e This weine many pleaſant 
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ſtories to be told concerning the extragavant neat- 
neſs of che Dutch ladies in their houſes, the ſecre- 


5 tary of Amſterdam who was preſent, pointed to a 
houſe oppoſite, where he ſaid one of their magiſtrates 


went to pay a viſit to the miſtreſs, a ſtrapping North 
Holland laſs, happening to open the door to him, 
and obſerving as he was coming in, that his ſhoes 
were not very clean, the wench took him by both 
arms, threw him on her back, and carrying him 
through two rooms ſet him down at the bottom of the 
ſtairs, and then pulling off his ſhoes and putting a 
pair of ſlippers on him, ſhe told him, without hav- 
ing ſaid a word to him before, that he might walk 
up to her miſtreſs who was in her chamber. 
Wich reſpeCt to their dreſs, the tradeſmen, mer- 
chants and higher claſs of people, dreſs very much 
after the manner of the Engliſh and French, as will 
be hereafter noticed; with this difference, that their 
cloaths do not vary according to the ſeaſons as in 


France, any more than the furniture of their houſes, 


which are covered with carpets in midſt of ſummer as 
in winter. The dreſs of the lower claſs of people to 


an Engliſhman appears clumſy and awkward, though 
it is admirably well adapted to the coldneſs and moiſ- 
ture of their climates. Their coats have neither 


ſhapes nor plaits, and their long pockets are fixed as 
high up as their ribs; they are alſo remarkable for 
wearing very large breeches. But the dreſs of the 

ß! | women 
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women appears ſtill more ſingular; their cloaths 
coming only half way down their legs; head-dreſs 
they have ſcarce any, but content themſelves with 
tying up their hair, and wearing three black knots on 
their head, and ſometimes a hood. Their ladies of 
pleaſure who frequent the Spill-houſes, are generally 
dreſſed in a coat and jacket, very much reſembling 
dhe riding habits worn in England. Their burgomaſ- 
ters like our counſellors, uſually dreſs in black, full 
i with a 1 wig.” | 


As to diet, that of the Ri or as con- 
fiſts, as we have already ſaid, chiefly of roots, herbs, 
ſour-milk, and pulſe; in towns, the common people 
fare ſomething better. About November, the coun- 
try people purchaſe an ox, or ſometimes more than - 
one, according to the Jargeneſs of the family; this 
they ſalt, and afterwards ſmoak-dry it to eat, with 
bread, butter, and ſallad. Pickled herrings, Bologna 
fauſages, and other ſavory diſhes, are much admired 
by the Dutch ; when they have freſh fiſh, it is gene- 
rally eaten with oiled butter, which thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to it, prefer. to good melted butter: they 
have ſeveral other methods of drefling their fiſh, to 
which a little uſe will reconcile an Engliſh palate ; 
flounders they dry gradually, and eat them with alt, 
without any further dreſſing. Their butter and cheeſe 
are eſteemed very good, of which the common people 
are ſo very greedy, that they ſeldom travel without a 

butier- 
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butter-box in their pocket; this box is made in the 
ſhape of a churn, and will hold about half a pound of 

butter. As they travel on their canals, a peaſant with 
his roll and butter-box, and half-a-pint of gin, makes 


a very comfortable meal; and ſo. extravagantly fond 


are the Dutch of this article of diet, that they will 
ſometimes eat it by ſpoonfuls; but the Dutch do not 
now feed upon that ſimple diet they were accuſtomed 
to formerly ; and the diſhes of every neighbouring 
nation are to be met with in Holland. The table- 
d'hotes in the firſt repute at Amſterdam, and the 
Hague more particularly, are furniſhed with a profu- 
ſion of eatables and delicacies, fit for the table of a 
nobleman. Among the higher claſs of citizens they 
carry their luxury to a great pitch. In the article of 
poultry alone, it is cuſtomary in the month of March, 
to give a guinea for a green gooſe, which at that ſea- 
ſon of the year in Holland, is very ſcarce. The 
method to rear chem is by keeping them in a large 
barn, in the middle of which they have a Pong and 
i e 3% ò [[ 


In liquors they have very much the advantage of 
us; for they have not only good beer, but alſo wine 
and brandy, equally good and in great plenty; their 
geneva alſo, to which the common people are known 


to be no enemy, is equally good and cheap. Sir Wil. 

lam Temple obſerves, that it is neceſſary theſe people 
Thauld; tipple, as well for the improvement of their un- 

| der- 
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derſtanding, as the preſervation of their health. For 
though exceſs of liquor may clog the parts of thoſe 


who live in better climates, and are of a warmer con- | 
ſtitution ; yet it benefits thoſe who are of a cold con- 


ſtitution and live in a heavy atmoſphere; and perhaps 
may be even neceſſary to thaw the frozen and inac- 


tive ſpirits of the brain. Vet the magiſtrates and per- 


ſons of high office, are ſeldom addicted to this vice. 


As for the merchants and tradeſmen, with whom it is 


not unuſual, they never drink in the morning; and 
will not even offer a ſtranger any liquor in a morning, 
but excuſe themſelves on account of the time of day. 


The diverſions of the Dutch are bowls, billiards, 
cheſs and tennis; games of chance they ſeldom play at. 
Angling in ſummer, and ſhooting wild fowl in winter, - 


make another part of their recreation. In winter 
when their canals are frozen, ſkaiting and being drawn. 
along in ſledges, is an amuſement of which they are 


very fond; it is incredible with what rapidity ſome _ 


of them will move with their ſkaits, ſo that no running 
horſe can keep pace with them; the women as well 
as men are accuſtomed to this exerciſe in Holland, 


and will frequently ſkait with their goods on their 
heads, 20 miles to market, and return in the evening. 


Their ſledges are either drawn by a ſingle horſe, or 
puſhed along by a perſon with ſkaits on. When the 
inow is on the ground, and the ſtreets frozen, the 
young perſons of rank in the republic, appear abroad 
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: in magnificent ſledges. Every gentleman drives his 
”- own horſe, which is covered with a rich ſkin, and the 
horſe likewiſe is adorned with a fine tuft of feathers, 
and the gentleman and lady, for there is generally a 
lady in the ſledge, behind whom the gentleman fits, 
| wrapped up in furs. The ſledges are of various ſhapes, 
finely painted, gilt, and varniſhed, and the horſe's har- 
neſs very rich and glittering. Numbers of theſe are 
frequently ſeen in Amſterdam making a very long 
train, and which appear a very beautiful ſight ; we 
have given a plate of ſuch fraineaus in our deſcription 
of Vienna. In ſummer, multitudes of people may be 
ſeen walking on the banks of theſe canals, which 
are ſhaded by trees, or on the ſea ſhore, or in the 
public gardens, But at the end of every walk is the 
tavern, where they do not fail to meet with a thouſand 
| little amuſements, and agreeable - entertainments; 
ſuch as cool ſummer-houſes, and grottos ; excellent 
wines, and other liquors, with fruits and cakes ; to 
which are added muſical inſtruments of all kinds; nor 
are theſe pleaſures dear; ordinary workmen may in- 
11 dauulge themſelves in theſe recreations, whilſt in other 
countries it is obſerved, that this claſs of people ge- 


|| nerally wants bread to eat. Nor are the ſame diſ- 
| j tinthons kept up in Holland between the wealthy tra- 
1 | ders and the mechanics, as in other countries. They 
iſ converſe very much on a level, and it is not very eaſy 
140 to know the man from the maſter, or the maid from 
1 tze miſtreſs; ſuch liberties do they allow to their ſer- 
| ll ts, who may not be ſtruck or corretted by them ; ; 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 1 
but the diſpute muſt be ſettled before a magiſtrate, it 
not being proper that any one ſhould be judge in his 
on cauſe. They will ſometimes take a boat and go 
with all their family to a conſiderable diſtance, in 
order to eat river-fiſh at ſome tavern in the country. 1 
Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that the drinking of tea 
5 has long been univerſal among all ſorts of people, and | 
not eſteemed one of the worſt of their entertainments. 


The Dutch, ſays :Hanway, are ſo well convinced 
that much diverſion not only creates expence, but 
likewiſe calls the mind from buſineſs and domeſtic 
duties, that in Amſterdam they permit no public 
Thews within the walls of their city. After ſeven 
in the evening, every perſon that paſſes the gates 


N pays one ſtiver; and a coach five ſtivers, ſo that di- 

: verſions are taxed with this impoſt. It is not ho- : 

; ever, very conſiderable, for the people have not a | 

great paſſion for theatrical entertainments, Which are 

nnot permitted on Sundays. They have a theatre at | 

: Amſterdam, where Dutch plays are performed, but, it * | 

is a poor one. The amuſements.in Which the.Duteh - © | 
| have the greateſt pretence to delicacy, is that of gar= « | 

. dening; almoſt every merchant has his little garden 

* fitted up with great neatneſs and expence, in which - 

; | there is generally a ſmall ſummer-houſe, ſituated on a2 

7 | the borders of ſome beautiful canal, where he goes the | 

| WH latter part of the week to regale himſelf with his pipe, 


8 | and enjoy the piftureſque en garden and ghe 
Vor. XI, | 15 
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1 moving ſcenes which! the canal affords him, till ths 
Monday following. In the great commercial towns | 
of Holland, there are clubs on a ſimilar footing with 
thoſe in England, in which the members muſt be bal. 
loted for, and where they meet every evening to take 
their tea, to ſmoak, and talk over the topics of the. 
day. Any ſtranger is admitted into theſe ſocieties, 
on being preſented by one of the members. Nor 

muſt we omit a very ridiculous cuſtom kept up among 
the middling and lower claſs of people—that of 
weighing themſelves. In all the fairs it is cuſtomary 
for the Dutch to have themſelves weighed, as it is 
with the lower claſs of people, with us, to purchaſe 
fairings. There are perſons who attend with weigh- 
ing ſcales in the markets and fairs, to weigh people, for 
which they charge a doit each perſon. From whence 
ſo abſurd a cuſtom could have had its riſe, is not eaſy 

do conceive; unleſs it is, that they eſteem their con- 
| ſequence in proportion to their weight. The Dutch- 

* are, in general, large, unweildy people, partaking of the 

moiſture of their climate; the better claſs of elderly 

4 women adda hoop to their dreſs to increaſe that bulk; 

* - It is a bell-hoop that incloſes them all round equally; 

' "whereas, ſervant-maids who wear hoops occaſionally, 
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1 . -" wear ſuch hoops only as ſpread their hips ; this with 

dee cuſtomary queſtion to ſtrangers, at the firſt inter- 
| is view; of « How old are you?” - How much do | 
11 you weigh?” And the circumſtance of weighing ſcales, | 
| | "pa and fairs, would 8 lead a lber 
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to ſuppoſe, as I obſerved, that they eſtimate their eon - 


ſequence in PN to their increaſe of weight. 


Itisnot Buß to ſee an Amſterdam girl going to 
a tea-houſe without the city, with her gallant. Figure 
to yourſelf a/large, bouncing wench, ſquare built, with 
her arms dangling by her ide, trimming up her head, 
and taking pains to diſtort} her figure; ſhe turns in 


| her toes to Walk, as ſhe thinks, genteelly, On her 
little head is a plain muſlin cap, that ſcarce covers her 


ears; and a black filk hat ſtuck on behind, on the 
crown of her head; a muſlin handkerchief hermetical- 


1 ly cloſed with a pin before, and. rolled unc pinned 
under the arm; on her neck, above the handkerchief, 


hangs a gold or gilt bead- necklace; her rump is en- 
cloſed in a hoop that gives her a barrel form below; 
and a pair of ſtays that rolls her into the form of a 


ſmaller tub, above; her upper garment is a ſhort 
ſtriped, cotton bedgown, laced before, that drops juft 
below her hips, and a red or green ſtuff pettieoat, 
ſtrutting a foot and a half on each ſide the waiſt ; he 


whole forming a bulky contraſt to her little head; 


this petticoat i3 ſhort enough to expoſe a very thick leg 
and large foot, which ſcarce enters a ſmall black ſhoe, 
with red heels, and faſtened on by an enormous buckle 
on the toe. Her gallant, with his hair rolled up above 
bis ears; his large hat right up and down, three quar- 
ters of a yard from corner to corner; coat buttoned 
light over the breaſt, ſtrutting before her with his. 


9 1 5 4 F 2 " hands 
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hands in his pockets, leaves her to follow him all 
the way on the road; and when they have got there, 
he Ns her with tobacco, e in a ſultry hot 
evening. 


The ordinary mode of travelling in Holland, is in. 
Trechſchuyts drawn by one horſe, and which are in 
ſhape much like a city-barge in London, only more 
ſimple and leſs ornamented. They move at the rate 
of three miles an hour, for which the fare does not 
amount above a penny a mile. The only ſtops they 

make, are at certain little towns, where they ſtop to 
regale, and from which they expect to take in freſh 
paſſengers. Theſe boats hold about fifteen paſſengers 
in the cabin, or covered room, with convenience; 
but the miſchief is, the maſter or ſkipper, will crowd it 
with twenty, or even five-and-twenty, on account of 
the profit of the fares; and indeed if he could ſtow 
them as cloſe, he would ſtuff it as full as a barrel of 
herrings. Some perſons, ſays Mar/hal, who pretend to 
give an exact account of Holland, ſay, that Fine. 
in theſe boats is the moſt agreeable thing in-the world. 
In reſpett to cheapneſs it is ſo. We are told likewiſe, 
ſays he, the paſſengers may talk, knit, ſew, read, and 
do whatever they like, which is moſt undoubtedly true; 
they perform all the'r agreeable functions, juſt in the 
ſame manner as they are performed in an Engliſh Nage- 
coach, in which fix are crammed, all perhaps great fat, 
or corpulent, 3 chat are made only to be a 
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plague to-the next on the ſeat. I can conceive that 
2 ſtage- coach half full, and with none but agreeable: 


company in it, may prove a very pleaſant conveyance, 


but what are theſe boaſted trechſchuyts, when there is 
a dozen Dutch boors in them; who ſetting at nought, 
the cleanlineſs of their country, will ſpit eloſe at your 
feet, whatever be your rank, will ſhew as, little idea of 
civility or even humanity, as the maſt drunken hack 
ney-coachman at London, and will continue ſmoak-- 


ing, chough a foreign lady ſhould be preſent, unaccuſ- 


tomed to this practice, and faint with ſuffocation. The 
better claſs of people who travel in them, generally 
beſpeak the cabin or roof, as it is called, to themſelvęs; 
and pay a price accordingly, in which caſe no other 
perſon is admitted on the journey. But what can be. 
expected from a; conveyance, that carries perſons. at, 
the rate of a penny a mile? If travelling is very cheap, 
very low, very vulgar people will travel. At Lon» 
don there are ſtages that go five or ſix miles for a ſhill- 


ing. What can be more deteſtable? The cheapneſy 
induces all the blackguards. who were born to uſe 
their feet, not coaches, to become paſſengers; and a 


gentleman, or any man that has two ideas in his. heads, 
is offended at the lowneſs of the company he meets in 
them. Nothing can be more ſelf-evident, than that 


every thing which. is cheap, is made or managed with _ 
a peculiar. view to thoſe that are poor, and will in gen. 5 


neral ſuit them gnly. It may be ſaid that men of edu- 
cation, genius, and ener e are ofien. poor; but what 
then ? 
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then? Is a perſon to be peſtered with the company of 
half a dozen of Dutch boors, becauſe It is probable, 
a man of genius may now and then honour it with his 
preſence ? But to do juſtice to theſe boats, if the ſare 
Vas more, they would be a moſt agreeable mode of 
travelling; they are well built; the cabin a good 
room; with windows fo diſpoſed, that a traveller has 
4 pleaſing view. of the country. Theſe boats in gene- f 
ral ſet off every hour or every two hours, on the ring- 
ing of a bell, and fo very punftual are the ſkippers, 
that they will not wait an inſtant for a paſſenger, who 
is not at the water ſide by the time the bell has done 
_ ringing. Thoſe who trevel with much baggage in theſe- 
trechſchuyts are liable to great impoſition ; the ſkip- 
per will charge as much for a ſmall trunk, as fora large 
one; and the porters whoſe buſineſs it is to carry the 
baggage from one boat to another, will frequently de- 
mand three or four times as much as they ought to have, 
againſt which impoſition there is no remedy, A paſ- 
ſenger muſt employ the porters belonging to the boat, 
or none. In thoſe parts of Holland in which there 
are no canals, the uſual mode of travelling is in light, 
open waggons ; coaches may be had in all the capital 


cities, but then being" obliged to be drawn by four 


horſes, travelling charges come high. They have 
nkewiſe two or four wheel carriages drawn by two 
horſes; the bodies of which very much reſemble the 
worſt of our old- faſhioned one-horſe eþaiſes : the pace 
1970 ine. is about that of a higler's cart; chougn 
N ey 
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- th are fine beautiful black horſes, 17 d high, m1 
coal. black, without a diſcoloured ſpeck, with very long 
creſted necks, or fore-hands, heavy, but ſtately ; theſe 
will trot 10 miles an hour, and are called vaſt-trotters.; 
and they will ſell in Holland for 220]. the pair. It may 
be eaſily imagined ina low country like Holland, where 
the ſoil is either very loomy or. very ſandy, which i it is 
in the upper parts of Holland, that the roads cannot 
be very good, except in ſome particular parts, where 
they have within theſe few years made paved roads. 
Carriages like our Engliſh poſt-chailes, they have 
none, either in Holland, or on am part of the conti- 
nent. A traveller in Holland is ſure to meet with 
good beds, and clean linen; and in the hotels, with 
civil treatment and reaſonable charges; that is, they 
will not take advantage of a ſtranger, making a bar- 
gain before-hand ; but in the leſſer public-houſes, 
are frequently guilty of very groſs impoſitions upon 
ſtrangers, particularly thoſe foreigners who keep inns 
in the ſeaport towns, and who'are the refuſe of theſe 
cdbntries and France. W henever they have an oppor- 
tunity to fleece a traveller, they ſhew him no merey; 
and if a perſon attempts to diſpute their bill, they are 
affronted, and inſtantly increaſeit ; this frequently ha- 
pens even in the firſt hotels. Complaint being made that 
a bill is three or four ſhillings overcharged, it is inſtantly 
returned with an additional two millings, or eighteen» 
pence, which is pretended was forgot; ; the reſt of the 
g Ne charges Temaining as before. In this country it is 
5 ahvays 
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mw the cuſtom for a perſon to pay for bis paſſage, 
before he has well begun his journey; for as ſoon as the 
paſſengers are ſet down in the boat; a fellow comes 
round with a hat and colleQs' the money, ſo that if any 
accident ſhould happen to prevent their reaching their 
places of deſtination, (which ſometimes is the cafe in 
pallage boats, by their running on ſome ſand-bank,) 
the traveller is obliged to be at the expence of a freſh 
"conveyance. When any perſon takes one of thefe 
-paſſage boats on his on account, either to croſs the 
Zuy der- ſea, or to Eg from Rotterdam into Flanders, 
or to the Brill, it is not unfrequent with them to extort 
a guinea extraordinary, for a bed in the cabin, after 
they have made their agreement; in ſhort, there is no 
country where ſtrangers, unaccuſtomed to their man- 
ners and travelling with baggage, is liable to more im- 
poſition than in Holland, to which they are encou- 
Taged, as the magiſtrates almoſt always take their 
Parts, much more than thoſe of other countries do. 
There is a mean however, which every traveller ſhquld 
remember in Holland or elſewhere, to be neither too 
economical or litigious, nor too profane or negligent. 
Marſtal has a very good remark on this head, in the 
account of the treatment he met with, at a little inn 
in North Holland. 1 ſtopped, ſays he, at an inn, where 
IJ met with indifferent accommodations; the landlord 
ſmewed me on my figſt coming, into a kind of a com- 
mon room, where there were many ſorts of gueſts; 
'T'told bim I muſt have a room to myſelf, he replied ] 
. 4 * 8 0 6 : | 8 in 
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in Engliſh, that he had none; upon which 1 ordered Z 
the beſt. ſupper his town would afford ; a bottle of 


claret, and another of white wine, on condition that I 


had a room; this brought him to his beſt behaviour, 


and I was accommodated to my wiſh. This is one 


| inſtance in a thouſand, ſays Marſhal, in which travel = 


lers receive a treatment in proportion to the money 
they ſpend ; nor ſhould thoſe who are apt to be too 


| economical, condemn the inns and landlords of a 


country, when they mind only keeping their money in 
their pockets. But whenever a tour is in contem- 
plation, either at home or abroad, it is ſurely never 
worth while to ſave fifty or threeſcore pounds in five 


| hundred, and thereby render a long journey diſagre- 


able: this is a remark which every traveller ſhould 
continually bear in mind, and not ſuffer himſelf to be 
put out of temper on his journey by trifling impo- 
ſitions, which are perpetually occurring; and in leſ- 


: ſer 1 inns nowhere more than 1 in Holland. 


Marriage, 11 le country, is conſidered as a civil 
contract; it is the magiſtrate who publiſhes the banns, 
and joins the parties; and there are many perſons who- 
conſider the miniſter's bleſſing as no longer neceſſary. - 
The ceremony of marriage is made as {imple as poli. | 
ble; the only diſtinQtion is wealth, When a couple 
therefore preſent themſelves to the magiſtrate to be 
joined together in holy matrimony, he gives them 4 
paper divided into different claſſes of riches, i in which 

Vor. XI. „„ „ each 
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each couple names the column they chuſe. There are 
five of theſe columns, the firſt are for thoſe who are im. 
menſely rich, the ſecond for thoſe who are very rich, 
. the third for thoſe who are leſs rich, the fourth for thoſe 
| who are ſtill leſs ſo, and the fifth and the laſt claſs for 
thoſe who are poor. The column being fixed on, 
the tax is in proportion to the wealth of the parties, 
who ſeldom fail inſcribing their names in a column 
above their real ſituation. There is likewiſe an addi- 
tional tax to be paid, for me to the town-houſe 
in a urige. | 


The proceſſions for the burials in Holland are ſimi 
lar to thoſe in England. They uſually inter their 
_ corpſes as in Scotland, about the middle of the day, 


with a long train of coaches following the hearſe. In 


Holland there is a particular perſon in every pariſh 
whoſe buſineſs it is to go round and give notice to the 
friends of the deceaſed, of his death, and invite them 
to the funeral; they are called Bidders. This man, ac- 
companied with the footman of the family, goes, 
dreſſed in black, with a cloak, a large hat, and diſ- 
ſhevelled hair, and gets a deal of money by this 
means; the greater ſigns of grief he ſhews, the more 
money he colletts. They likewiſe give notice of the 
day of baptizing any child, to the friends and acquain- | 
tances of the parents, who are to be invited to the 
baytiſanal feſtival, and i In this ſervice they are diſtin- 
 guiſhed 
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guiſhed by a lange white cravat, with gloves of the 
3 * . | 


We mould i Been omit the ſingular cuſtoms 
| Which takes place at the burial of the bourgeois— 
The perſons who have eſcorted the corpſe to the 
burial ground, return back to the houſe of the de- 
ceaſed, in order to pay their compliments to the 
widow, or the huſband, or the children, Theſe by 
cuſtom, are obliged to give drink to ſixty or an hun- 
dred people, which is the number that generally at- 
tends a funeral. After having drank two or three 
glaſſes, every one returns home, except the intimate 
friends of the deceaſed, to whom an elegant enter- 
tainment is ſerved up, at which it would be very in- 
decorous for the widow or widower not to be pre- 
ſent, and even to do the honours of the table. Al 
the gueſts of courſe, do their utmoſt to conſole the 
afflicted party, the glaſs goes circling round, bumper 
after bumper, the fumes of the wine mount to the' 
brain, and from drinking they fall to ſinging and 
dancing till the next morning day-light; and it is not 
unfrequent to ſee a widow, at their entertainments, 
all in tears, and dancing with the greateſt glee imagin- 
able. The ancient laws of Overyſſel forbid the cuſtom 
ok drinking at burials. | 
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Gs TW Commerce. 


Tue trade of Holland was raiſed chiblly on the 

ruins of Antwerp, once the miſtreſs of the com- 
mercial world, till the fiery zeal of prieſts and the 
inſolence of military authority, trampled equally upon 
juſtice and humanity, and laſtly upon commerce, the 
ſupport of nations. Towards the ſixteenth century, 
the Portugueſe alſo, from being the greateſt traders 
to the eaſt, began to decline in their commerce; which 
gave the more room to this new colony of merchants, 
who had many of the requiſites, to carry trade to its 
higheſt pitch, though their country does not produce 
a ſingle material for building ſhips. 


But to conſider things as they ſtand ; Amſterdam is 
a prodigious magazine of timber, corn, wine, and 
many other commodities of foreign, European ue”. 
tions. The inhabitants excel in dying, ſugar-baking, 
bleaching of linen and wax, manufacturing of paper 
and fail-cloth, with no inconſiderable quantity of 
ilk and wool. Their whale-fiſhery generally pro- 
duces great riches, and their Eaſt-India trade is of 
the higheſt importance to them, both in Europe and 

e ; e ö Aſia; 
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Aſia; the article of ſpices only, is a mine of geld, 
which they have preſerved with more care and aſſi- 
duity, than if it had been really ſuch. Here are 
alſo great repoſitories of gold and ſilver, precious 
ſtones, and choice drugs from different parts of the 
world. In regard to the balance of trade between 
Great Britain and the United Provinces, the linens, 
flax, ſail-cloth, tiles, juniper berries, &c. which this 
nation takes of the Dutch, much exceed in value, 
the lead, tin, tobacco, and coals which they os of | 
Britiſh. ES, 


' I muſt not LET ſays Hanway, from whom we 


1: give this extract, that their herring fiſhery is a ſource 


of riches to them. Perſons of every age and deno- 
| mination delight in this ſort of food; there is hardly 
a family in the United Provinces but conſumes a bar- 
rel. The quantities which they ſend into foreign 
markets and convert into money is very great. One 
would i imagine that the happy ſituation of the Britiſh 
| e ſhould have e this trade eee 


Such is the conciſe account which this writer, 
diſtinguiſhed for his commercial, as well as literary 
abilities, gives of their trade, But as this is an object 
of much reſearch, it may not be amils to dilate a little 
more on this ſubjeR, by making ſome extrafts from 
another writer, Marſhal, the principal bent of whoſe 
1 was to lay befpre his readers fuch accounts of 

— Wh 3 | the 
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the agriculture, manufaQures and commerce of the 
countries he had paſſed through, as bad never before 
been preſented to the public. Navigation, the fiſheries, 
commerce, and manufaQuures, ſays De Witt, are the 
four columns o the ſtate, and theſe Marſhal ſeems io 
have treated with brevity, accuracy and judgment. 
He divides the Dutch Commerce of ; Europe into. the 
different countries to which they trade, 


The country with which he begins, is the Baltic: be- 
fore the att of navigation, (made in Cromwel!'s time,) 
took place in England, the commerce of the Baltic 
employed near 1, 200 Dutch ſhips annually, which for 

the moſt part went half loaded, and returned wholly 
ſo. Norway alone employed three hundred ſhips 
every year. This att having reſtrained the carrying 
trade of the Dutch ta the commodities produced in 
Holland, their commerce to the north at once ſuf. 
fered a great diminution, and the increaſe of our 
marine augmented in England the conſumption of 
the commodities of the north, proper for the conſtruc. 
tion of ſhips, which weakened the commerce of the 
Dutch in the north ſea, by the competition of the Eng- 
liſh. The number of ſhips we now ſend. to Peterl- 
burgh, i is more than double that of the Dutch, The 
principal trade which the Dutch have at preſent | 
in the Baltic is with Dantzick, from whence they bring 
amazing quantities of corn, and in return, ſupply Po- 
had through that city vm wore common than 
any 
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any other nation in Europe, particularly Eaſt- India 5 
12 wines, brandy. and all ſorts of nin a 


| The trade of very e uche in PE: 8 
of Germany centers at Hamburgh, but the central 


and ſouthern parts of the empire are ſupplied in a great 


degree by the Dutch: they have alſo a large trade 
with Bremen and Embden, for the ſupply of the in- 

terior country; but the commerce of the Rhine is 
moſt conſiderable. This navigation goes far into 


Switzerland, and by means of the Moſelle, the Maine 
and the Necker, a prodigious extent of populous 
country, with many great town, are connected and 


trade immediately to Holland. The induſtrious ei- 
ty of Nuremberg ſends a variety of manufactures, par- 


_ ticularly toys, of which in England there is a vaſt eon. 


ſumption, and which are called Dutch —_ Ry 
we have them * Holland. | 


By means of the 8 of FO Rhine, the Dutch 
ſerve the four eleQorates of the Rhine, Sarbruck, 
Deux-Ponts; Baden, Wirtemberg, the Briſgau, Spire- 
back, Alſace, almoſt all Switzerland and the greateſt _ 
part of Lorraine, with all forts of ſpiceries, drugs, oils, 
rice, whalebone, tin, eopper, braſs wire, ſugar, tea, cof- 
fee, the wines of France and Spain, brandies, dried 


fruit, and dried falted fiſh, &c. Of moſt of theſe com- 
modities there is an immenſe conſumption through 
| all this extent of country. Holland maintains, by 
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her commerce, that of art; which is only a 
grand magazine ſubordinate. to thoſe of Holland; fo 


that almoſt all the connexions, all the correſpondence 


and commerce of that city, which extend themſelves 


far into Germany, are nothing but a commerce at 
ſecond- Maag, of which that of ae is the firſt. 


"The Dutch alſo | furniſh a variety of different arti. 


5 "Jo. to the Auſtrian Provinces, particularly wine, Eaſt- 


India goods, and the produce of Italy and the Le- 
' vant. The commerce of theſe Provinces is one of 


the moſt advantageous branches of that of Holland, 


The adminiſtration of the Auſtrian Netherlands has 


made ſeveral efforts from time to time, for drawing 


their commerce out of the hands of the Dutch; but 


theſe attempts are yet too weak, for giving a ſenſible 
decreaſe to the Dutch trade: though they have laid 
heavy duties on the importation of herrings from 
Holland, and. taken every precaution for having all 
the Spaniſh wool that is wanted, imported at Oſtend, 


; which the manufaQtures of Verviers and Aix-la-chap- 


pelle draw at preſent from Amſterdam and Rotterdam, 


Holland formerly. carried on a very e 
trade with England; ihis has declined very much 
ſince 1631, the epoch of the act of navigation in 
England. The Dutch take of England tobacco, tin, 
woollen goods, jewels, hardware, corn, lead, &c. from 


Scotland and Ireland ſall· beef and ſalmon, butter, 
ye £ £ = 5 N ne 
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wy hides,” coals; c. This commerce is almoſt 
entirely in favour of England. The exports from 
Holland being nearly reduced: to ſpices. N 


The commerce 55 Holland ab France has always 
been very conſiderable, and of great importance to 
both nations, particularly to the French; from the 
prodigious quantity of merchandize the Dutch draw 
out of that kingdom for their own uſe, and for ex- 
portation. It may alſo be truly ſaid, that this com- 
merce is of great conſequence to the Dutch, not 
only for their home-conſumption, but by loling this 
trade, they would loſe the benefit of their exporta- 
tions to France; and in their importations, the bene- 
fit of their aſſortments for the north, a branch of 
i 388 een, oy COT Egs 


: The interior ennie of Holland founded on 
luxury takes many commodities imported from France. 
For although economy reigns among the Dutch, the 
conſumptioni in their tables and their dreſs is infinitely. 
increaſed. And this importation from France fur- 
niſhes-a rich re-exportation. It was eſtimated before 
the laſt war, that the returns from America to France, 
in ſugar, coffee, indigo, and cotton, amounted to be- 
tween ſix and ſeven millions ſterling. Near halt thoſe 
commodities is ſent into Holland either on account 
of the Dutch, or to. be ſold on commiſſion: all this 
rich rs of the commerce of France is employed in 

re- 
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Fe- exportation; for Holland draws from her own co- 


lonies as much as is neceſſary for her own conſump. 
tion in all theſe articles. = 


This immenſe importation from France is made 


| entirely by Dutch ſhips; thus, in leaving to the 


advantages of commerce, the uncertainty which ac- 
companies the reſult of buying and ſelling, we ought 
to calculate a very great ſum, by which the riches of 
the republic are increaſed, with a phyſical certainty ; 
that is in the freight, importation and exportation, 
the cuſtoms, loading and unloading in the ports of 
Holland, the duties of ſtowage, &c. and the commiſ- 


The French have made great efforts to get the trade 
of the north into their own hands. But this com- 
merce demands very confiderable ſums to be advanced 
for a long time on very moderate profits, whilſt the 

- Intereſt paid for money in the commerce of France is 
always reckoned at fix per cent. Few of the French 
merchants have funds ſufficient to wait the return 

| for ſo little profit: They are uſed to trade on ſmal} 
capitals, and make their greater operations on their 
credit, rather than on their capital; but in the com- 
merce of the north, nothing can be done by credit, 

_ eſpecially in Ruſſia, where they muſt give a year's 
eredit in. ſelling, and, in buying, pay a year before- 
hand, in order to trade to the beſt advantage. There 

| | are 


are but few merchants in France able to ſuſtain ſo 


long a credit, ſo as to do Halland any miſchief 10 
e 


The Dutch have alſo a very great trade of Italy; it 
is a capital market for their merchandize of the 
Indies, of America, and of their fiſheries; and for 


almoſt all the merchandize which they import from 


| Germany, and the north. This trade is principally 


carried on at the ports of Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, 


Naples and Meſſina; theſe five places being the maga- 
zines of all the merchandize, which the reſt of Italy - 
furniſhes to foreign countries, and of that which they 


receive in return. 


of the commerce of freight, thoſe of banking. 
commiſſion, and inſurance, are the beſt branches of the 
Dutch trade, but particularly thoſe of freight and 


commiſſion, which are always ſure, and accompanied 


with no riſks ; but theſe branches have their ſource in 
the aggregate of all the other branches of cammerce 
in the ſtate, ſo that their increaſe and decreaſe vary 


according as the general trade in the ſtate is more 
or leſs flouriſhing. 


Since the aft of navigation in England, we may 
obſerve a decreaſe in the commerce of Holland. 


They are not the importers or exporters of our manu» 


factures to other countries, 


The 
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The Dutch Eaſt India company, ſays Marſhal, is 
without exception the moſt conſiderable trading eſta- 
bliſhment that ever appeared in the world: The con- 


queſts of the Portugueſe in the Indies were atchieved 
under the command and power of the crown, and were 
extended to an amazing degree ; but with all the regal 
attention of the Portugueſe, they never equalled the 


dominion which the Dutch have gained under the 
direction of a private trading Opry + 1 


„„ 7 


We are not to Lone at the ſuperiority of this, 


| company over all others; for ſucceeding to moſt of 


the Portugueſe acquiſitions, on the downfal of their 


power in the Eaſt, they laid ſuch a foundation of 
future power for themſelves, that no other company 


ever et en auſpicious beg ney. 


Their s were ſo extimiive and ſo very 
important, that the company found it abſolutely -ne- 


ceſſary to keep up a very ſtronge force by ſea and 


land in the Indies; this has given riſe to the very mag- 


nificent deſcriptions we have had of the great armies, 
navies, and ſtate of the governor-general at Batavia; 
ſome of theſe circumſtances are exaggerated, but many 


of them appear to be true. The number of iſlands, 
ſome of them the largeſt in the world, which are in 


their poſſeſſion, or in their power, make it neceſ- 
_ fary, that great fleets and conſiderable land-forces 


ſhould be in readineſs at Batavia, and other ſetile- 
| ments, 


{ 
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ments, in order to protedt and defend ſuch numerous : 
coalts and countries. EC, ä 
But, notwithſtanding theſe advantages ſuperior to 
thoſe of any other country in the Indies, this Eaſt India 
company has been long on the decline; this has been 
principally owing to the eſtabliſhment of fo many 
others; the Engliſh have robbed them more than any 
other country. France had for a few years a company 
chat flouriſhed ſo much, as to prevent all importation 
from Holland, except ſpices; and even exported a great 
quantity of eaſtern merchandize to Spain, Germany 
and Italy; Denmark and Sweden have between them 
ſupplied their reſpective inhabitants; ſo that the Dutch 
company has not the benefit of the markets me once 
totally e e 
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In the lalt age, there was no place comparable 
to Holland for numbers of flouriſhing manufadctures. 
In the principal cities of the province of Holland, were 
found the fineſt and richeſt fabrics of all ſorts of ſtuffs; 
of ſilk, in every variation of gold, ſilver, &c. of wool, 
and linen of all ſorts; colours and dies, the fineſt and 
moſt rare; ribbons and-laces of gold, ſilver, and filk; 
velvets, gauzes, flowered, and plain, tapeſtries; lea- 
thers gilt, &c. All theſe manufattures exiſt at pre- 
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ſent, but with leſs eclat than formerly ; they are, eſpe- 
EY) in thoſe a wool, filk, 90 and i rivalled by 
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dhe competition of Genoa, Venice, France, and Log: : 
land. | 


The cloth VE Se of 1 and Utzecht, 
ſupport their reputation; the ſuperfines are as good 
and as fine as thoſe in foreign manufactures; and the 


| blacks of Utrecht are always ſuperior; the camlets of 
Leyden equal thoſe of Bruffels. There is a difference 


between theſe fabrics and thoſe of France; Verviers 


and Aiæ- la- chapelle, of nine or ten per cent, which in 


foreign markets is an immenſe diſadvantage to the ma- 


nufaftures of Holland; this diſadvantage to them is 


in common with thoſe in England, i in the ſame kind of 
goods, 


6 of linen in the provinces of Gro- 


ningen, Frieſland and Overyſſel, are always equally 


ſupported. The fabrics of France, Flanders, and 
Germany, make none that approach them. The 
linens which are called Dutch, are diſtinguiſhed as 


much by the whiteneſs, the fineneſs, the grain, the 
Equality, and the goodneſs, as by being meaſured by 
the ell or manner of folding; the moſt famous whiten- 


ing grounds in Europe, are at Haerlem; they give 
their linens the luſtre and fine white, that diſtinguiſhes 
them; they alſo enable the Dutch merchants to appro- 
priate to themſelves foreign manufattures, which they 
buy in Weſtphalia, Flanders, and Brabant; and which 
being whitened at Haerlem, are Produced in com- 

merce 
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merce under the name of Dutch linens; BY this 5 
whitening adds a new price to the linen, when it is of 
good fabric; they take care in this whitening, without 
the aſſiſtance of any regulation, not to give the linens 


an artificial length, as is done in the whitening Segen 
of Flanders. e 


The manufaftures of a paper are in a flouriſhing. 


ſtate; it is ſurpriſing they have been able to ſuſtain 
themſelves, ſince they have been multiplied ſo much in 


France, and in the Auſtrian provinces, where the 
price of labour is low, which is a great advantage in a 


manufacture that employs a great number of hands. ; 


But the manufacture of all others the moſt impor- 
tant, the moſt extenſive, the richeſt and moſt neceſ- 
ſary, is the conſtruction of ſhips. The timber- yard of 
the Admiralty and of the India Company are immenſe; 
but they are not comparable to thoſe of the village of 


Sardam, which Peter the Great choſe as the firſt ſchool. 


of Europe, for the conſtruttion of all ſorts. of naval 
buildings; and where he remained a long time un- 
known, in the quality of a ſimple workman, for the 
inſtruQion of WNT and for GR a marine in his 
vaſt empire. 


The manufature of coloured linens and printed 


cottons, has loſt prodigiouſly its former advantages. 
They have been too much multiplied in countries 


where labour | is ata low price, as in France, Switzer» 


land, 
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; land, and this Anftrian Low Countries. This is a com- 
petition, which it is e Holland ſhould ſtand 
n = 


The city of Amſterdam poſſeſſes a' manufaQure 
| which is ſheltered from the effects of competition; at 
+ leaſt ſhe has only that of London to fear, who to the 
preſent time has been very weak in it; and that of 
Antwerp and London, is ſcarce any thing: it is the 
cutting of diamonds. Amſterdam is the only city that 
poſſeſſes in any very high degree of perfection, this 
art; and alſo that of reducing into ſmall diamonds, 
thoſe large ones that are degraded by black ſpots and 
flaws. This art is ſupported: by the merchants of 
Amſterdam, who give very much into the commerce 
of rough diamonds, both in the Eaſt Indies and 
Braſil; by which they fix the art among them: for in- 
dependent of the diamonds brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, they purchaſe the rough ones from London and 
Liſbon; and if a perſon buys rough diamonds in any 
other country, he is under the neceſſity of ſending 
them to Amſterdam to be cut; on her fide Amſter- 
dam has not much to fear, ſays Mar/hal, from the 
deſertion of the workmen, who could not find work 
elſewhere. This trade is an Wet, every year, of 
many: millions of florins. | 


Bookſelling OY betete in a very flouriſhing 
RE; we ſtill 125 in Holland «inch fortunes, which 
| have 


* 
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have. no other ſource but this branch "of commerce; f 
and the editions of Elzevir ſhew, that the art of print: 
ing has been carried on there to the higheſt degree of 


perfeRion, . This branch of commerce is at preſent 


very much fallen; it nevertheleſs maintains. a great ; 


number of. printing-houſes, eſpecially at Amſterdam, 
Eeyden, and the Hague; and a foundry of charakters 


at Haerlem, which is renowned, and merits. its re- | 


putation. £ 


* q # PF 


The e 8 ths the bookillers of France, . 


has reſtrained thoſe. of Holland very much. The 


Dutch. bookſellers have -many diſadvantages. - Paper 


is dearer than in France, and they have fewer oppor- 
| tunities of procuring good manuſcripts than the 


French bookſellers; they are likewiſe more liable to 
receive prejudices from counterfeit editions. The re. 
_ courſe of this trade in Holland, is in the fairs of 


Leipſic, of which books make the principal riches. 
Leipſic is an immenſe magazine of books : all the 


bookſellers in Europe trade there in perſon, or by. 
commiſſion, if we except thoſe of France and England, 
who having a great conſumption, attend little to the | 
commerce at Leipſic; ; bookſellers there, ſometimes . 
get a ſale for intire editions; they make exchanges N 
and many ſales, for which they get credit from one 


fair to another, that is to ſay for ſix months. There i is 
perhaps no branch of commerce which is executed i in 


a manner Jo fimple, fo SOT; and N ſo LDH good 


faith, Pp OM 
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But before we quit the ſubjett of Dutch com- 
N mere, we think it neceffary to remark, that there are 
two ideas reſpekting it in England, both of which are 
ertonedus. Some perſons imagine that the commerce 
of the Dutch is ſunk to ſuch a degree, that her decline 
is ſwift, and foretels at no very diſtant period, the 
defolution of the ſtate, or at leaſt its ſubjection to ſome 
neighbouring power; others, on the contrary, who 
have heated their imagination with the ideas of tbe 
great commerce they once poſſeſſed, will not readily 
allow the declenſion it has experienced; but conſider 
the republic equal in wealth and power, to what it was 
the beginning of the laſt century. Few perſons make 
due allowances for changes, nor will they willingly 
ſteer a mean courſe, when extremes are fo much more 
dazzling and brilliant. The truth is, the Dutch ſtill 
poſſeſs a very conſiderable commerce; it is however 
much inferior to that of England. Within theſe laſt 
thirty years, the trade of England has increaſed very 
much, and that of Holland has been on the decline; 
the other powers of Europe have lkewiſe increaſed 
their commerce; France indeed, has not, except in a 
few branches; but the Spaniards, Italians, Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, and Ruffians, are all very much ad- 
vanced in their trade, and at the expence of the 
Dutch: were this quite general, the Dutch common- 
wealth would ſoon fink into inanity. This declenſion 
of commerce has not altogether ariſen from the riſe 


in the manufaftures; but from this ſpirit in every 
| | ” country 


"4s 
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euiny of ſupplying itſelf. When kiln and 

{ates are bent upon becoming trading nations, they do 

not enquire into the prices of labour in Holland, but 
take every meaſure for ſupplying themſelves with 

\ thoſe manufattures and . ray. * of 

foreigners. 
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have, and ftill continue, to operate towards the decline 

of the Dutch commerce; that nation is in the exclu- _ 

five poſſeſſion of ſome branches, which will continue 
them in a great trade, whatever oppoſition they: _ 
meet with, Firſt, the ſpice-trade, which is totally _ 
theirs, without any competition, + amounts to be- 
tween one and two millions ſterling per annum. This 

is the only inſtance of a monopoly we meet with in the 
' world. Spice is generally fold all over the world, and 
yet the profits of an abſolute and complete monopoly 
do not amount to two millions a year; ſome writers 
value it at no more than one million. Monopolies 
have in their very vitals, the principles of decay; prices 
muſt and ever will be ſo raiſed, that the conſumption 
will generally decline, and the vaſt expence of pre- 

_ ſerving it will reduce the profit to a much nen TR | 
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| The ts o-fiſhery' is ber important ei j 
of which the Dutch have ſo great a ſhare, that it notonly 
aa in immenſe ſums to the regublic, but alſo breeds 
%%% them To 
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"them an infinite number of excellent failors; and the 
ſame obſervation is applicable to the whale e in 
e 11 27 7 108 on a great trade. 


"CHAS. vir 
of the Government, e Ge 


HEN Charles v. Was emperor of G 
he was king of Spain, and ſovereign of the Low 


WE not only ofthe United Provinces, but of the 


ten others; thoſe now known by the names. of Auftrian 


Brabant, and French Flanders; and retiring from his ſo- 


vereignty, not only the empire, but theſe countries 
| devolved on his ſon Philip II. who was married to 


Mary of England. This monarch, being a Spaniard by 


birth, and having a great deal of the haughtineſs of that 


nation in his compoſition, endeavoured to govern them 


by laws and maxims, entirely Spaniſh, employed none 


but Spaniards in his councils; quitted the Low Countries 


to reſide in Spain; continued the Spaniſh and Italian 


forces in pay, and inſiſted on ſupplies to maintain them. 


Thus he ſoon loſt the affection of his Flemiſh lubjefts; 


and thinking it beneath him to attend to'the grievances 


and diſcontents of ſo inconſiderable a people, or to be 


limited by their ancient forms of government, it creat- 
ed in them ſuch a diflike to his perſon and adminiſtra- 


tion, as made them ripe for a revolt. But the worſt of 
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all, was his introducing a ſpecies of inquiſition which 


the ſpirit of the Flemings could not brook; juſt having 
adopted the proteſtant doQtines: determining therefore 


to get rid of the tyranny of this prince, aggravated by 
his appointing the Duke of Alva, governor; a man in : 


his nature, a much greater tyrant than his maſter; they 
aroſe one and all-in oppoſition tohis meaſures; placing 
the prince of Orange at their head, and meeting with 
ſuccour from France and England by ſea, ſome of theſe 


| provinces, now the United States of Holland, carried 
their point, and became independent of Spain. This 
was in the year 1579; the only misfortune they had, 
was the death of their hero and protector the Prince 
ol Orange, who in the year 1584, was aſſaſſinated in 


his palace at Delft, by Balthazar Gerhard, a Burgun- 
dian; he ſhot him with a piſtol as he was going down 


the ſtairs to his carriage. The other ten provinces re- 
mained with the duke of Auſtria, to whom Philip gave | 
them, as a marriage portion, with his daughter Elizabeth, 

By the treaty of Vienna, 1725, ſeven provinces were 


annexed to the German Empire, and the other three 
oy e in 17465 were . in 5 5 fs 


. 


Moſt of 'the REY in Holland are b on 15 5 
a plan ſomewhat ſimilar to Amſterdam, and governed Ke 
by a regency, ſending deputies to the aſſembly of 


the ſtates; which deputies are obliged to vote in that 
aſſembly, according to the inſtructions given them 


by the regency. As the members of the regency. 
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bold * places for life, and likewiſe ele "FR 


©" other, it plainly marks the government of the re- 


public to be ariſtocratical. It is not, however, true 
that they always hold their places for life; there be- 


ing inſtances of their being removed. Sometimes al- 
terations have been made in caſes of groſs miſcon- 
dutt; ſometimes by the Stadtholder, in purſuance of 


the unanimous reſolution of the provincial ſtate; and 


ſometimes, as in the unhappy diſturbances which took 
place in Holland about four years ſince, by an arm- 


ed force, which aſſembled ts a for that pur- 
| ag | „ 5 


hue: it was 17 TR means 5 the cider was 


| Geprived of ſome of his functions in the ſtate, and 
driven from. the republic. The majority of the 
lower claſs of people in Holland have always been 


5 ſtrongly attached to the Stadtholder's party. It is 


— 


chiefly the higher claſs of traders, with their adherents, 


which compoſed the party of patriots. Theſe people, 


Who in their ſphere of life correſpond with many of 


- our juſtices in the counties round London, and con- 


fiſt of perſons who have acquired wealthy fortunes 
by commerce, when once they can become members 
of the regency in any town in Holland, would, if 


there was no Stadtholder, acquire a patronage and 
conſequence equal to that of our firſt nobility, 
which makes all men of this deſcription in the pro- 


vince 1 Halland very averſe to the office of Stadt- 
| 3 | halder, 
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halder. In the other provinces where the people 
chuſe the regents, the oppoſition to the Stadtholder 
is very inconſiderable. The body of the people 
who are then the elsckars, being V aneh attached 
to that PRES: | 


By a ha regulation which has taken place in the 
Dutch government, on account of the laſt diſturb- 
ances, the Prince of Orange has a power of mak- 

ing ſuch alterations as he may think proper, in the 
mode of electing the regencies of thoſe cities in the 
| province of Holland, which ſends deputies to the 
ſtates- general. That is, the regents inſtead of being 
elected by each other ſhall be choſen by the burghers, 
which was the ancient cuſtom, and which ſeems much 
more rational and juſt, This regulation has taken 
place in conſequence of the King of Pruſſias march. 
ing a large army into Holland, to demand reparation 
for the affront offered to his filter, the Princeſs of 
Orange, who was ſtopped in her journey to the 
Hague, where ſhe was going to mediate between ber 
huſband and the ſtates-general, during the time. of 
his being ſuſpended, and very rn 
and kept priſoner ſeyeral days, by the who 
ſtopped her in her journey. The ſtates at firſt at- 
tempted to juſtify the conduR of their officers in this 
buſineſs, as à matter which the circumſtances of the 
times rendered expedient ; but the Duke of Brunſwick, 
ds to the gates of Amſlerdam, after having 
| Is 4 = _ — 
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"taken poſſeſſion of Utrecht, which the patriots as 
ed their ſtrong fort, and which was evacuated without 
the firing of a gun; the regency of Amſterdam and 
the ſtates of Holland, who were the principal fomen- 
ters of the diſturbances, thought proper to lower in 
their demands, and conſent to the ſatisfaction requir- 
ed, which was, that the ſenators, in the different cities, 
who had been the principal inſtruments in this buſi- 
neſs, ſhould be depoſed, and the Prince's friends re. 
ſtored to their offices in the ſtate ; and further, that 
a committee of the ſtate ſhould wait on the Princeſs 
to apologize for the indignities that had been offered 
to her, In conſequence of which, the Prince's friends 
being reſtored to their offices in the ſtate, the Prince 
of Orange re-aſſumed his function, and things n. now 
2 continue to 8 on in their former channel, | | 


Thus much ſeems neceſſary to r before we 
enter upon the government of the United Provinces, 
15 which aroſe to ſuch grandeur in the courſe of fifty 
years, as to rival the 'moſt formidable powers in 
Europe, and even to diſpute the dominion of the ſea 
with England, who had raiſed them from obſcurity, 
and enabled them to engroſs . . valuable 
branch of commerce. , | 


VVV 


we will now proceed to their government. The 
Vriited Provinces are a confederacy of many i nde- 
ten ſtates; for not vary every province is ſove- 

| | reign 
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reign and independent of any other power; but 
there are, in each province, ſeveral leſſer republics, 
| independent of each other, which are not bound by 
the degrees of the ſtates of the province till ſuch 


acts are ratified by each particular city or republic, 


which ſends deputies to the provineial aſſembly. The 
"ſeveral republics according to the ancient rank ſtands 
thus: Gelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſ- 
land, Overyſſel, and the eity and territory of Grö- 
ningen; and the country of Drenthe is alſo under 


their protection. The collective body of deputies of. 


the United Provinces, who are inveſted with the 


condut of public affairs, bear the title of the Aſſem- 
| bly of the States-General of the United Provinces. 
Affairs of daily occurrence, or little moment, and 
ſuch as admit of no delay, are determined by them 


without their being particularly empowered to do fo, 
or even ſo much as previouſly acquainting the pro- 
vinces; but in matters of importance they are obliged 


to refer to their he rn Feiner Toy" nnn 


how to proceed. e e e 


Sir Milliam Temple i 4 ids his 1 8 


in Holland, he had the good fortune to prevail with the 


States-general to ratify their treaties within the ſpace 
of five days, without paſſing the eſſential forms of their 
government, in having recourſe to the provinces, h 

muſt likewiſe have had the conſent of the ſeveral ci- 
. l. And he 8 us, that the deputies oy con- 
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i - cluding theſe alliances without commiſſion from their | 
principals might have Joſt their heads, if the treaties 

| had not been approved. But the neceſſity of uſing 

ahis expedition being apparent, they were fo far from 
being cenſured, that they even gained great applauſe. 


The deputies of Holland are allowed by their pro. 
vinces after the rate of four florins a-day, and thoſe 
of the other ſtates, fix. The place where this auguſt 
_ affembly is held, is the palace of the old Counts of 
Holland at the Hague. Each province may fend 
what number of deputies it pleaſes, the charge attend- 
ing it being iis own; but all together are poſſeſſed only 
of one vote, the number of votes being always equal 
10 that of the provinces, that is to ſay ſeven. But 
notwithſtanding this, the number of deputies ſent 
frequently amounts to forty or fifty. In this affem- 
bly of the States-general no ceremonials of precedence 
are obſerved, every province alternately ſucceeding 
to the prefidentſhip in its week, They fit alſo through- 
out the whole year, without adjournment, The Stadt- 
holder may come into their aſſembly to lay before 
them any overtures on na, cage, but he has 
No ae in it. 


Their power. oo is ſo fur Ichited, that without the 
unanimous conſent of all the provinces, they neither 
make war nor peace, levy troops, impoſe taxes, or 

_ Eonpclude alliances with foreign powers; and if they 
1 55 are 
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are poſſeſſed of the legiſlative authority, the laws they | 
enaQ are only binding in thoſe provinces: that gave 
their conſent to them. But notwithſtanding theſe 
limitations, the power of the States-general is ſtill _ 
very conſiderable: war and peace is made in their name, 
and it is they that ſend and receive ambaſſadors and 
other foreign miniſters. The commander in chief 
for the time being, and other military officers take an 
oath of fidelity to them, and in war-time, ſome of their 
members or of the council of ſtate, follow the army; 
ſit in the council of war, and ſo far repreſent the uni- 
ted Majeſty of the ſeven provinces, that, without their 
conſent nothing of any importanee can be under. 
taken. In time of war, the ſtates likewiſe- grant li- 
cences and protections, lay duties on goods imported 
_ or exported, and pardon deſerters. The States alſo 
confer divers commiſſions on the members of their aſ- 
ſemblies. The title aſſumed by them is that of Hagen 
mogen, high and mighty Lords, and in public ad- 
dreſſes, they are ſtyled their High Mightineſſes.— 
Their arms are ruby, a lion rampart holding in one 
paw a ſword, and in the other a bundle of ſeven 
arrows; beneath the ſhield, which is ſurmounted with 
a ducal coronet, is the following motto, Concordia res 
1 885 ee Concord wokes ſmall — great. 


The 8 of Holland are „ of the des 
puties of the nobility, and of eighteen cities, or great 
tawns, making in all, nineteen voices, of which the 

nability and gentry have only „ . 
N | 0 4 „ 
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The nobility who are not numerous in Holland, 
being ſuch as were created before they became a 
republic, are called Graa/s, or Counts: they are 
repreſented in the provincial ſtate by eight or nine of 
their own number, and when one of them dies, they 
Cleft another to ſuccced him; but theſe altogether have 
only one Yoice, equal to the ſmalleſt of the abovemen. 
| tioned towns. They are very conſiderable, however, 
in the government, as they poſſeſs many of the beſt 
poſts both civil and military; and as they vote firſt in 
the affembly, they influence the towns very much, 
who give their voices afterwards. Theſe nobles are - 


called fs HA Oroer 


The PP eee oft Holland, he fits with: 
them, delivers their vote and aſſiſts in all their de- 
| liberations, previous to the general aſſembly. He is 
always a perſon of great credit, and ſeldom removed, 
though, by their conſtitution, he ought not to remain 
in that poſt more than five years. His place is be- 
| bind all the deputies, or repreſentatives; being, 1 in fact, 
but the ſervant of the province, though he frequently 
influences the reſt of the deputies, for he propoſes all 
matters that are to be debated by the ſtates, collects 
their opinions, and digeſts their reſolutions, like the 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons in England, and 
ſometimes aſſumes a power of delaying and poſtponing 
the moſt Important affairs, though a Rong of the 

a an 
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| ns; are for the queſtion, pretending Nit be 
of bad neee to We e | 


The EI PATE 6 te © cities are den 901 che 
| mogiſtracy and ſenate of each town, and their num- 
ber is more or leſs, according to the pleaſure of thoſe 
they repreſent, though they have all but one Voice, 
and are Paid bY the towns 9 85 ſend 5 | 


The ES © POR he adit; 25 the trea- 

ſury, are ſubordinate to the States-general, and very 
nearly reſemble the ſame councils eſtabliſhed when 
theſe provinces were ſubjett to their ſeveral princes, or 
| vated HOST re houies: of Burgundy! or Auſtria. 

The Stadholderſhip, which was 111 4 
was in 1747 made hereditary in the houſe of Orange, 
and like the crown of England, to deſcend to the fe- 

male line, in default of male iſſue. Many perſons 
vere of opinion that it would be politic to offer the 
ſovereignty of the United Provinces to the Prince of 
Orange, but he choſe rather to decline it. The high 
and indelible obligations which the Dutch owe to il. 
iam the Great, and the renowned patriotiſm and fide- 
lity of the illuſtrious houſe of Orange through every 
ſucceeding generation, have ever thrown the choice 
on 195 1 as a kind of e eee £9 

"Nanda thelr baving as the Stade b 
tip hereditary i in the family of the Prince of Orange, 
__ 
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the people of Amſterdam, and of the province of 
Holland in general, the loweſt claſs excepted, are by 


no means reconciled to that high poſt being made 
perpetual and hereditary in the republic; they con- 


ceive a Stadtholder to be an office neceſſary only in 


time of war, or when the TORY is ce with 
an invaſion. | 

The office of Stadtholder is not a barren title deſ- 
titute of any emoluments; on the contrary, he has 
wherewithal to ſupport a very brilliant court. 


It is very difficult to find out exactly what his ap- 
pointments amount to. The prince is paid by every 
province for being Stadtholder ; he is paid for being 
captain-general. ' He preſides in the councils of ſtate, 


at the head of the different admiralties, and in all 


the courts of juſtice, except in the grand council of 


Holland: and he is paid for part of theſe honorary 
preſidencies; for example, as preſident of the council 
of ſtate, he receives twenty-five thouſand florins; he is 
likewiſe paid for being governor of the Eaſt and Weſt 


India companies. He is grand foreſter of ſome of 
the provinces, which forms a tribunal and ſeparate | 
judicature in each province, and this charge is not 
without ſome advantage: the amount of all theſe 


different charges is very difficult to be aſcertained ; 


but it is in general computed at three hundred thou- 
Land florins, or nearly fifteen thouſand pounds a- year. 


N 
8 
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10 time of war they mount much higher. - SY 
ther intitled to a tenth of the-prizes taken in war- 
time, which he has generouſly given up to be divided 
among the ſhip's crew. To thefe conſiderable ap- 
pointments, he adds an immenſe patrimony, which 
renders him the richeſt prince in Europe. | 


The preſent Stadtholder has a court equal to that 
of the moſt ſovereign prince; he however, confor- 
mable to the charaQteriſtic of the nation, takes very 
little ſtate upon him; he conſtantly attends the pa- 
rade every morning; and if any foreigner or reputa- 
ble merchant is introduced to him, will take him by 
the hand, and invite him to dine with him. The 
prince has the command of all 'their forces, by ſea 
and land; as admiral and captain-genera], he has in 
conſequence the diſpoſal of all military commands. 
The conſtitution has likewiſe inveſted him with the 
power of pardoning criminals; and it is aſſerted, that 
when there is no Stadtholder, that indulgence is nor 
| veſted in the States-general. The ſoldiers are like- 
wiſe obliged to take an oath of fidelity to him after 
having taken one to the States; but the Stadtholder 
has no power of raiſing troops but by their order. 
Previous to Cardinal Richlieu's time, the Stadt- 
holders had only the title of Excellency given them. 
It was he who firſt ordered the French miniſter, at 

the Hague, to addreſs the Prince of Orange with the 
title of Highneſs, in order to carry ſome favourite 

point; 
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point; which title has been continued to every. FTP 
1 1 e as well by the Dutch as by ahn. 


It is a en be Has 7] the ancient 


| b theſe countries had impoſed half the 
| taxes the people groan under at preſent, they would 


never have borne it, but now their governors conſiſt- 
ing of the principal men in every great town and 
province, haye ſuch an influence over the whole, 
that it is next to an impoſſibility for the common 
people to form themſelves. into a body, ſo as to en- 
danger the ſtate. Their ſovereigns are always on the 
ſpot, and ſhould the mob prevail in one city or pro- 


vince, if they do not meet with the like ſucceſs in 


the reſt of the provinces, they muſt expect to be 
very ſoon reduced to ſubjection. So that a re- 
bellion, or what others denominate a noble ſtruggle 
for their liberties, is almoſt impraQiicable by the ſub- 
jects of Holland, be their oppreſſion ever ſo great. 
Holland being indeed a country which depends en- 
tirely upon trade, navigation, and manufactures, and 
in all which their governors are. ſome way or other 
intereſted, they muſt. naturally be ſuppoſed to pro- 


| mote. them to the utmoſt of their power; conſequent- 
Jy, that part of its ſubjects which is concerned in 


theſe, which it muſt be admitted are by far the greater 
number, is ſure to meet with all manner of en- 
couragement. a 


4 
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If we conſider a government of ſo complex a 
nature as that of the United Provinces, in which ſuch 
a variety of intereſts and inclinations is neceſſary 
to ſupport it in full force and efficacy; we ſhall 
wonder how it has laſted ſo long, rather than be 
ſurprized that of late years it has tottered, and been 

in danger of ſubverſion. It is no mean entertain- 
ment to trace this republic to its origin. Hiſtorians 
ſeem to agree, that the people of which it is com- 
poſed, ſo early as the Roman time, when the com- 
mon- wealth gave laws to great part of the world, were, 
in the higheſt degree, impatient of any encroach- 
ments on their liberty. The vigilance, ſobriety and 
induſtry of the Dutch, ſupported their revolt againſt _ 
the crown of Spain, and after many years ſpent in 
laborious trials of their own conſtancy, they formed 
at length that plan of government which now exiſts. 
How long it will laſt, is hard to fay ; the foundation 
of it does not appear very ſtable. A houſe divided 
- againſt itſelf cannot ſtand. Whilft theſe people are 
not agreed concerning their firſt magiſtrate, they will 
never inveſt him with power ſufficient | to anſwer all 
the various exigencies to which the ſtate is ſubject. 


It ſeems evident from their late conduct, from the 
preſent condition of that ſtate, and from the nature 
of their conſtitution, that they are in no happy or 
ſecure ſituation. Hence they require the help of a 
firſt magiſtrate, whoſe power, though limited, ſhall be 

Vol. XI. I | ſufficient 
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ſufficient to ſupport him as the umpire of all their in⸗ 
terior conteſts, and who by a proper direction of their 
ſtrength, may reſtore them to a real independency. | 


Sir William Temple u more than a century 
ago, that the Dutch had paſſed the meridian of their 


trade; and from the events of the laſt fifty years, 


nothing is more evident than the declenſion of their 


power. In the middle of the laſt century they were 


a match at ſea for the combined fleets of France and 
England; but in the ſucceſſive war, their navy was 


much ſunk ; and in that of 1741, their maritime force 
was not to be compared to that of England. At pre- 
ſent it is quite ſunk, if we conſider it as a navy, which, 
when put in competition with that of England, was 


called a maritime power. That they have a fleet, can- 


not be denied, but their ſhips are very few in number, 
in bad order, and ſcarcely have they any force ready for 


real ſervice; ſo we may ſafely ſpeak of it as an annihi- 
lated marine. It is true, they have a great number of 


ſailors, but theſe alone do not conſtitute a force at ſea: 
ſhips regularly built in ſucceſſion, and kept in excellent 


onder, ſtores, magazines, yards, docks, timber, and 


an hundred other articles, all different from what 
trade employs, are neceſſary, and muſt be kept regu- 
larly, or a powerful fleet will never be conſtituted. 
The marine of England coſts an immenſe annual 
ſum, and yet the beſt judges of it aſſert, we are much 

£09; 
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too ſparing of our expences on that head; but in 


| Holland: the expence of the navy is ſo rettenched and 


curtailed, that it is hardly an object in the finances. 


With reſpeR to their laws, thoſe learned civilians 
Grotius, Noodt, Huber, Vinnius, &c. have done their 
utmoſt to improve upon the ancient civil laws of 
nations. The preſident Schorer took a wiſer courſe, 
be has proved that the Roman laws, which are the baſis 
of the civil laws of thoſe provinces, have no con- 


nection with the phyſical and moral circumſtances, 
the manners, habits, commerce, and character of 


the people of the preſent day. Vet there is leſs 
reaſon to complain here of the Roman law, than of 
the forms which the lawyers oblige their elients to 
undergo, and which incur expences and delays to 
which there is no end. The judges here decide 
very impartially, and as far as the weakneſs of human 
underſtanding will permit, with great integrity. Be- 
ſides the Roman law, they place great confidence in 
the light of reaſon, juſter far than all written 
laws; they alſo follow the municipal laws of the 
towns and drei and che ordinances of the 
ſtates, | i PE 


1 1 * no ſmall ſum FOR is tit to de- 
fend a cauſe in any of the different courts of juſtice, 


yet there is a very good regulation. Thoſe perſons 
Who are poor, can obtain from the judges the privi- 
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lege of pleading for nothing, and the youngeſt advo- 
cate is generally pitched upon to plead their cauſe, 


But what renders this inſtitution ſtill more commen- 
dable, is that this privilege extends to rangers as 


well as to natives. 


ie e ſheriff are the ordinary judges of the inhabi- 
tants; an appeal lyes from their ſentence to the courts 
of juſtice, eſtabliſned in different parts of the pro- 
yince. And although the decrees of theſe latter are 
without appeal, yet by an addreſs to the ſtates of the 
province, a reviſion of their decrees may be obtained, 


- which is done by commiſſioners appointed under the 
authority of the ſtates for that purpoſe. 


The criminal code of thefe provinces is very ſevere. 
The party accuſed, whether guilty or innocent, un- 
dergoes two examinations, one called the ordinary, and 
the other the extraordinary ; except the accuſed be 


immediately convicted and own his guilt, the extra- 


ordinary one takes place. 


[1 


The grand bailiff, whoſe buſineſs i it is to profecure, 


. ene the priſoner in the preſence of the magi- 
ſtrates. If there are ſtrong proofs of guilt, and he re- 


fules to confeſs, the judges order the preparatory quel. 
tion, which is commonly put in their preſence. When 
a confeſſion of guilt has been forced from the priſo- 


ner by n him, the deſinitive queſtion | is put to 
| him, 
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him, which the ſentence pronounced againſt him men- 
tions. But. if he will make no confeſſion, notwith- 
ſtanding his being tortured, his trial continues, but he 

cannot be put to death. When the trial goes on in 
the uſual manner, both parties plead one againſt che 
other, according to forms preſeribed by the ſtate. 
The priſoner's cauſe is pleaded by an advocate; and 
it is by ſuch cauſes as theſe that the young lawyers 
riſe into fame. The judges hear both parties, examine 
the evidence, and determine accordingly. This trial 
may be re-heard in any of the ſuperior tribunals, at the 
requeſt of the perſon convidted; but then it muſt be 
done at his expence, being looked upon only as a civil 
action, though death may be the reſult of the verditt; 
yet this is a ſentence very ſeldom pronounced, The 
- judges are very much inclined to ſhew lenity, and al- 
ways mitigate the puniſhment where the criminal has 
not been guilty of murder, If the criminals are rob- 
bers or coiners, againſt which the law has decreed the 
puniſhment of death; they are expoſed on a gallows 
with a rope about their neck, and whipped or mark- 
ed, and then confined for life, or for a limited time ; 
which puniſhment the Burgomaſters often remit, when 
they wal the ran | 


By the its of the country, no perſon can be im- 4 
priſoned but one againſt whom ſome crime has been | 
alledged; as ſoon as convitted, impriſonment ceaſes ; 1 
| whipping, baniſhment, or branding, are the only pu- i 
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niſhments that can be inflicted; yet the judges are 
not ſuppoſed to tranſgreſs this law, when they doom a. 


perſon. to perpetual impriſonment, whoſe crimes me. 
rited death: as in theſe caſes, impriſonment is a fa. 
vour which the Judges 3 are ſuppoſed t to ſhew a cri. 
minal. . | 


The priſons where theſe criminals are confined, are 
called raſp-houſes, -which are noticed under the arti- 


cle of Amſterdam ; they are there employed in ſawing 


Brazil wood, if they have ſtrength ; if not, they are put 


to ſome other work. The ordinary taſk is to ſaw. three 
hundred pounds of wood a-week ; the ſaws are taken 
away from the priſoners every evening, leſt they ſhould 
do ſome miſchief with them. By a privilege granted 


to the houſes of correction, no perſon is allowed to 


have this wood ſawed elſewhere on his own account. 


What is very fingular, if a perſon is attacked by 


another who endeavours to murder him, it is not per- 


mitted here for the perſon ſo attacked to kill the other, 
though in his own defence; except he has behind him 


a wall or canal which he cannot ſwim over, or ſome 


other obſtacle which prevents making his eſcape. Some 


years ſince, an officer was beheaded at the Hague by 


this very law, having killed another in his own de- 
fence, who had firſt attacked _, 9 0 an intent to 
ene him. 


| Nopwth 


derers, the common weapon of attack in Holland is a 


large pointed caſe-knife, called a ſnicker- nee, which 


the lower claſs of people carry about with them, and 
uſe as familiarly in the ſkirmiſhes with each other, as 


the common people in England do their fiſts. Having 


however learned the art of handling theſe weapons, in 
which, as in all others, there conſiſts a ſcience ; it is 


very rare that they kill one another. There is hows 
ever a very ſevere penalty denounced againſt any one 
who makes an aſſault on another with theſe weapons, 
though it is ſeldom inforced with that NE) Wes # 


ſuch a law [ens to demand. 


No linen can be taken up or impriſoned for any 


trivial crime, on giving bail to the ſheriff, The high 
| bailiff cannot even oblige any citizen to appear before 


him, without ſending a formal ſummons, much leſs can 
te impriſon him without leave of the Burgomaſters, 
except it be for ſome very heinous offence; ſuch as 
murder, ſetting fire to a houſe, or the like, and even 
then there are certain forms which he muſt comply 
with, To take up a citizen, he muſt go himſelf, with 


two or three other magiſtrates, to his houſe. A citi- 


zen's habitation is a ſacred alylum, which cannot be 


violated under pretence of making any ſearch. The 
officers of juſtice have only the privilege of entering 


taverns and public-houſes. A citizen muſt be ſum- 
moned three times before he is obliged to appear. 
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For a very trifling ſum any perſon whatever, may 


purchaſe the right of a citizen; he likewiſe acquires it, 


by being married to the widow and daughter of one. 


A man however enjoys none of the privileges of a citizen, 
till he has been made one a twelvemonth; and even 
then he muſt have occupied or had an apartment du- 


ring that time, in the city where he inſcribed his name. 
It is ſtrictly ſpeaking, only the ſon of a new-made citi- 
zen, who can be elected into the magiſtracy, which 


opens a door to ſtrangers for their children; they 


ſeldom however get elected, except they ally them- 


ſelves with ſome of the principal families in ns magi · 
ſtracy. 1 


Werd is an old cuſtom in Holland, which had its 


riſe ſo long ago, as during the time when the Dutch 


were ſhaking off the Spaniſh yoke, and which is con- 
tinued to the preſent time, though the neceſſity of it 
no longer remains; and this is, that the magiſtrates 
are authoriſed by a particular law to ſend away ſuf- 
pefted inhabitants without aſſigning any reaſon, or 
ever allowing them to be heard in their own defence, 
The ſtates, however, have decreed that ſuch a right 


| ſhall only be exercifed in caſes of great emergency: 


and have even offered to receive any petition on that 


| head; but having no power to act further than as 


mediators, not arhitrators, the baniſhed citizen {till 
remains expoſed to the envy and malignity of the 
perſon who had proſecuted him, This abuſive 

15 privilege 
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privilege does not extend to all the provinces; it is 


more particularly in Holland, where' its baneful in- 


fluence i is felt. 


The laws reſpetting bankrupts bear ſome analogy to 


thoſe of our own; and from the great facility with 
which traders in Holland get relieved from their in- 
cumbrances, it is ſaid, there are many people in that 

country, whoſe object in ſeiting out in trade, is to em- 
| bezzle their creditors effects, and then make their for- 
tune, by declaring themſelves bankrupts. When a 
perſon cannot pay his debts in Holland, he carries an 


inventory of his effects, with the ſtate of his affairs, 


to certain commiſſioners, delegated by the magiſtrates, 
to examine and arrange all the concerns reſpetting 
bankrupts. There, as in England, the leſſer number 
is obliged to follow the greater. Three-fourths of 


the creditors, and two-thirds of the debt; or three- 
fourths of the debt, and two-thirds of the creditors, 
are required to make a man a bankrupt. A failure 
being declared, the debtor has fix weeks allowed 


him to arrange his affairs, after which time he muſt 
keep at home, if he will not run the rilk of being 


arreſted. Though a perſon ſhould have contrafted. 


_ debts in different countries, yet he becomes liable to 
them in Holland ; but the difficulty of recovering 
them increaſes in proportion to the diſtance, provided 


the debts have not been contrafted by bills of ex- 


change, The EXPENCES Wen a perſon muſt make 
himſelf 
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N himſelf liable to, before he can arreſt a citizen, are 


very conſiderable, and are ſtill much more ſo, if the 


creditor ſhould live at any conſiderable diſtance. 


When a perſon fails in Holland, if there is no ſur. 
miſe of fraud, it is ſaid to be cuſtomary. for the 


ſtates to allow a certain ſum to the bankrupt, to 
aſſiſt him in launching out . in the world; and 


that pont intereſt. 


* 


The amount to which taxes are carried in Holland, 
forms a very remarkable criterion of government, 


Are we to eſteem the countries where taxes are low as 


the moſt free and happy ; or thoſe where they are the 
bigheſt? It is amazing that this queſtion cannot be 


— 


anſwered in the manner which the firſt conſideration of | 


it dictates ; which is, that the lower the taxes are, the 
more free and happy are the people. But this is not 


all; taxes run higher in ſome of the free ſtates of 


Europe, than in any of the abſolute monarchies: of 


this, Holland is a ſtrong inſtance ; for in that country 
a given number of people pay double what the ſame 


number of people uſed to do in France; and in Eng- 
land, though the people are not ſo high taxed as in 
Holland, yet they pay more than they uſed to doin 
France; this ſhews evidently that taxes are not incon- 
and yet arbitrary power is not 


ſiſtent with liberty : 
able to ſqueeze out of the people, ſo much as a res 


F 
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The imports in Holland are divided into chin Ca- 


pital branches; the duties upon exportation and im- 
portation; and the duties on valuation, which under 
that denomination is not a uſeleſs title, but an ad- 5 


ditional duty upon exportation and importation. 
This is the firſt branch of taxes, and the only one 


which is paid alike by all the inhabitants of the ſeven 
provinces; and this import is laid on by the direct 


order of the States-general, and its produce carried 


into the treaſury belonging to the republic. The two 
other principal branches conſiſt in duties upon weights 
in the provinces and cities; in duties upon conſump- 
tion, and in others perſonal and real. The whole of 
theſe taxes are eſtimated at 120 million of florins. 
The manner in which the taxes are collected, renders. 
them liable to great fraud; but whenever it is diſco- 
vered, there are very heavy puniſhments inflifted, of 
fine, impriſonment, and corporal chaſtiſement. Hol- 
land is perhaps the only country in which a traveller 


can go in and come out, and not be moleſted by thoſe 


harpies of cuſtom-houſe officers, who exerciſe their 


power with ſuch tyranny in other ſtates. The ex- 


pences in collecting the taxes are ſo great, that they | 


conſume nearly half of what 1 is een 


Beſide the duty « on 1 . or - export- 


ed, almoſt every article of home-conſumption pays an 
exciſe to the amount, in many of them, of one third of 


their value, ſuch as bread, beer, wine, turf; | elpecially 


in 


| 
| 
| 
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in me province of Holland; ſervants, horſes, coaches, 


chaiſes ; plealure-yachts pay taxes, as well as fruits; 


and tors is likewiſe a tax on horned cattle. 


Every family pays a ſum of money in proportion to 


their circumſtances, even for the privilege of drinking 
tea, or coffee. The proprietors of eſtates and houſes 
likewiſe pay an annual tax for them, according to their 
ſuppoſed value, which generally amounts to two and 


an half per cent. When the ſtate is preſſed for mo- 


ney, this tax is doubled, and ſometimes trebled, which 
becomes very burthenſome to the renters. All pub. 
lic fales, legacies, collateral ſucceſſions, as well as 


thoſe in a right line, are ſubje& to a tax of from five to 
thirty per cent. Marriages and funerals likewiſe pay 
a very heavy duty, in proportion to the opulence of 
the parties to be wedded or interred ; theſe two taxes 
ſeem very curiouſly regulated. When the parties pre- 


"ſent themſelves for marriage, which in this country 
takes place before a civil magiſtrate, a tariff is pre- 
"ſented to them, conſiſting of a number of columns of 
k different claſſes of riches; in which every perſon is free 


to ſet their name down in what column they think 
proper, and the tax 1s proportionate to the property 


| which _ rate ee worth. 


The tax on funerals is upon a fimilar ſcale, Thoſe 


ie are interred be ſore two o'clock in the afternoon, 
pay ſcarce any duty; but after that hour has ſtruck, 


there 


UNITED NETHERLANDS, 
there is a duty of 25 florins; at half paſt two, it 
amounts to zo florins; if the time exceeds three 
o'clock before the corpſe is brought to be interred, it 
is 100 florins; at half paſt three, 200 florins; and fo 
it continues augmenting proportionably every half 
| hour. It is uſual likewiſe to pay the bearers of the 
corple from thirty ſous to fourteen florins each, ac- 
cording to the rank of the perſon. : 


Theſe hes as well as thoſe on 1 houſes, car- 
riages, public ſales, legacies, &c. are very proper ob- 
jects of taxation, as they do not attack the induſtry of 
the people; they fall only upon wealth and ſuperfluity, 
and might be imitated with great advantage by the 
other nations of Europe. 

But with regard to hs cx laid on the conſump- 
lion of neceſſaries, though it is leſs burthenſome i in the 
commercial cities than elſewhere ; it is nevertheleſs 
very deſtructive, eſpecially in cities, where the com- 
merce conſiſts of buying and ſelling. Theſe exciſes 
evidently render the neceſſaries of life much dearer to 
the people, and conſequently increaſe the prices of la- 
bour; and from thence another bad conſequence 
ariſes, that all the works required i in the navigation 
and ſhipping become dear; and the maintenance of 
the crews likewiſe i in proportion dearer, by which the 
nation loſes the advantage of a low freight. The fiſh- 


ing likewiſe becomes dearer for the ſame reaſon. 
The 
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The influence of exciſe from commodities of the fir . 
neceſſiy, is much more ſenſibly felt in cities at a diſ- 


tance from maritime commerce, where the evil has 
made a much more rapid progreſs, and produced a 
failure of all manufaQtures, which are not ſupported 


by interior conſumption, or which cannot ſupport the 
competition of foreigners, through the ſingle effect of 
the dearneſs of labour. This has viſibly diminiſhed 


the population and conſumption of the ſtates, which 
muſt neceſſarily lad very much to weaken it. 


Of their ARMY and Navy. 


A* D firſt with reſpect to the army, which 1 

perbaps of leſs importance to the ſtate than their 
navy, has in moſt countries the precedence. The 
Dutch ſtand in need of a confiderable military force 
for their defence, notwithſtanding which, it has not 
ditherto been put on a proper eſtabliſhment. Every 


province keeps on foot as many ſoldiers as it can 


conveniently maintain; but the Swiſs regiments are 
paid by the States-general. In times of peace, the 
forces of the republic ſeldom exceed 40,000 men, and 
their number is very often leſs, On the peace of 
Weſtphalia, in 1648, the army was reduced to oy | 


thouſand; in 1713, it was 40,000; and in 1717, chirt 


two > thouſand. After the treaty of Aix-Ja-chapelle in 


1748, 


greateſt part of the hired troops were diſmiſſed, then 
the new raiſed regiments. The number of men in 
each company of the national, Scotch, and Swiſs re- 
giments was alſo conſiderably reduced. In 1752, ſome 


further reductions were introduced, which made the 


ſtanding army very low; but in lieu thereof, a better 


diſcipline was introduced among the troops.' Perhaps 
the time may come, when it ſhall be perceived, adds 
Buſching, of how little ſervice new raiſed regiments 


are, and how detrimental it is to a ſtate to diſband 
veteran troops, how great ſoever may be the ſavings 
it is attended WEE / 


Is time of war, the republic takes into its pay ſome 
of the regiments belonging to the German princes. 


The chief command vf the army is veſted in the 
Stadtholder, as captain- general; but the executive part, 5 


particularly in war-time, is filled by the field marſhal 


general. The expences attending the military eſtab- 


liſnment amount to about ten millions or e 
ene 3 WO OO, 


The pay oft a common coldier. in the Dutch rei 5 
is four ſtivers, or four pence ſterling a-day, cloaths 

deducted, for which one ſtiver is taken off; ſo that 
their full pay is three ſhillings a-week, or thirty-five ' 
ſtivers, with ſome ſmall allowance of bread. The 
| . are likewiſe allowed twelve hundred florins 
a-year, 
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1748, the reduction was made gradually; fiſt, the 
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— S 


a-year, Gor cloathing their company, with which they are 


obliged to furniſh their men with a new ſuit of cloaths 
every year. The uniform of the Dutch regiments is 
blue, fimilar to that of the Pruſſians, with this diffe- 
rence, that the cloth in the Dutch regiments is of a 
quality ſuperior to that with which the king of Pruſſia's 


ſoldiers are clad. The ſerjeants of the guards have 


filver-laced regimentals. The Dutch are diſtinguiſhed 
from the Heſſians and Swiſs by white breeches, 


They make a fine figure on the parade, their hair 
being dreſſed very neat, in the manner of the Pruſſian 
ſoldiers, and their cloaths not quite ſo ſhort. They 
perform their exerciſe with great exaftneſs, and are 


examined every fourth day, in order to ſee if their 


arms are kept in proper order, and little faults are 
puniſhed in the ranks by a certain number of blows 
on the back with the major's cane; they wheel out of 
the rank on their heel at the word of command to 
receive the puniſhment, and then wheel into the rank 
again. The invalids have penſions nearly equal to the 


half pay of a private ſoldier in England; amounting 


to 84 florins a- year. The Dutch ſeldom puniſh any of 


their ſoldiers with death; deſertion in this country, 


different from all other ſtates, being only puniſhed by 
making the deſerter work on ſome of the public works. 
It ſhould be mentioned however that there is no other 
country that pays their troops ſo liberally as the Dutch; 
ſo that a ſoldier is ſure not to benefit himſelf by deſert- 
ing from this ſervice to enter into any other. There 
are 
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are three Scotch regiments in the Dutch fans; moſt 
of the officers of which are from Scotland. In our late 
war with the Dutch, they were incorporated with the 
national e 5 Z 
--The foldiers. of the States-general cannot be quar« 
| tered in any of the cities belonging to the different 
provinces without their permiſſion, which was the 
chief reaſon of their loſing ſo many towns in the French 
invaſion of 1672; for while the magiſtrates of the 


different cities were deliberating whether they ſhould - 


receive the ſoldiers under the orders of the States 


general, the French took advantage of their diſſen- 


tions, and made themſelves maſters of ſome very 


important places, without the delay of a formal ſiege. 


The forces of the republic are, for the moſt part, quar- 


tered in the conquered country, or what is called the 


beneralitè lands, and not in any of the ſeven provinces, 


except at the Hague. Moſt of the capital cities in 
the Dutch Netherlands have reſpeRQive militias of 
their OWN, Amſterdam i in particular, has a body of 
two or three thouſand troops in its pay, who regularly 
mount guard, and to whom the defence of the city 


is intruſted. 


| ; The naval force of the republic made formerly a great | 
figure, and in ſome of their wars the Dutch have had 


no leſs than an hundred fail of the line in commiſſion; 
but the uſual number kept up in time of | is not, 


e XI. | K N | more 
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more than thirty; and thoſe are not always properly 
equipped for ſervice. It is however very certain that 
the different admiralties can, in a very ſhort time, equip 
fifty or ſixty ſail of the line. The ſhips in commiſſion, 
in time of peace, are generally employed to cruize in 

the Mediterranean, in order to protest their trade 
againſt the corſairs, or elſe as convoys to the home. 

ward bound Eaſt-Indiamen. 5 


The admiralty colleges, which from the heavy 
charges attending the employing ſo many clerks and 
other ſuperior officers, correſponding with our lords 
of the admiralty, are looked on as a burthen to the 
ſtate; provide for the ſafety of the ſea and rivers, and 

likewiſe for the ſhipping in general; equip men of 

war, and appoint convoys for merchant-ſhips. The 
number and rank of theſe colleges, are as follows: 
Firſt, the college of Rotterdam; ſecondly, that of 
Amſterdam ; thirdly, that of Zealand or Middleburg ; 
fourthly, that of Weſt Friefland or North Holland, 
-and, laſtly, that of Frieſland. Each of theſe colleges 
extends to that part of the navy aſſigned to it, and 
theſe ſeveral expenditures gave riſe more particularly 
to the duties on exportation, which are accordingly 
levied by the admiralty colleges. In time of war, and 
in caſes of extraordinary naval equipments, heavier 
duties are laid on the ſeveral imports and exports, 
as likewiſe on all ſhips coming in or going out of the 
different ports, excluſive of large contributions from 
| every 
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every province. The Stadtholder of. the United 
Netherlands is likewiſe high admiral of the naval force 
of the republic. He ſits alſo as preſident in the ad- 
miralty colleges, and ſometimes even iſſues orders for 
the condutt of the fleet or particular ſhips. When a 
fleet is fitted out for ſea the vice-admiral, general, or 
any other commanding officer, uſually divides it into 
the van, center, and rear, | 
The deputies of the different colleges have 1000 
- lorins a-year appointment, beſides their apartments; 
and when they are in employ, an additional four florins 
a-day, beſides the expences of their journies to and - 
from the different ſea- ports. 
| When the e have reſolved to equip 
a fleet, the council of ſtate ſends orders to the 
different colleges to fit out their reſpective quota of 
ſhips. If the different colleges of admiralty have 
| not wherewithal to fit out a fleet, the reſpettive pro- 
vinces make good the deficiency, or give the admiralty 
leave to borrow the ſum at 1 is neceſſary. | 


It is incumbent on the ſeveral colleges to aſſign 
the complement of men requiſite for each ſhip, 
after which the captain uſes his utmoſt diligence to 
procure as good hands as poſſible to man them, and 
_ undertakes to provide proviſions and all other hi 
laries for his ſhip' s crew. The college for this 

K  . lows 
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lows him a fixed ſum per day for each man. -This 


occalions great emulation among the captains, and 
is one of the beſt means poſſible to get a ſhip well 
and ſpeedily manned. There is not a fet of people 
who fare harder than the ſubaltern officers in the 
Dutch navy, ſuch as lieutenants, &c. their appoint 
ments are very ſlender, and they have no more than 
the ratios of two foremaſt men. The lieutenants of 
men-of-war in the Dutch ſervice are appointed by 


the different colleges, ts to a * of 


In time of war, the States- general give permiſſion 

to their ſubjects to fit out armed ſhips, to cruife 

againſt the enemy; but they mult beſides have a ſpecial 

_ commiſſion either from ſome of the admiralty col- 
leges, or from the States, e they are conſidered 
as pirates. | | He 


The nagtet of their marine is a moſt impolitic 
conduQ._in the Dutch; for a trading power to rely 
more on its land-forces than on its navy, is ſuch an 
infatuation, that nothing but a very favourable com- 
plexion of affairs among its neighbours, can prevent 
extreme ill conſequences from enſuing, The Dutch 
army has generally proved inſufficient for their defence, 
in a land- war, whereas their fleet have more than 
once brought them off in triumph, and en 
their quarrels to their ae 
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On their RxLicion, LEAR NIN, ARTS, SCLENCES, 
and LAN GUACER. | 
T the time of the reformation, the inhabitants of 
the United Provinces declared for Lutheranifm, 
adhering only to the Augſburg confeſſion; but in 1552 
a different ſyſtem of articles, correſponding with 
thoſe of Geneva, was drawn up for the Netherland 
churches. And in 1583, the States of the United Pro- 
vinces unanimouſly reſolved, that the Calviniſt doc- 
trine alone ſhould be ſupported, without tolerating 
the exerciſe of any other religion; but the laſt.claule 
never obtained the force of a law. In 1572, the 
Calviniſt dottrine, as ſet forth by the ſynod of Dort, 
received the ſanttion of the ſtates of each province, 
notwithſtanding which, the Jews are more numerous 
than the Chriſtians; who, agreeable to that rational 
maxim of dominion over the conſcience belonging 
to God alone, enjoy liberty of conſcience and the 
free exercile of their religion; provided they do not 
oppoſe that of the ſtate, and attempt to diſcharge ſub- 
| jedts from their obedience to the civil power. The 
Calviniſts. alone, however, are admitted to any ſhare 
in the government. The eccleſiaſtical perſons here 
conſiſt of four orders; of profeſſors of divinity at the 
K 3 univer- 
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univerſities, of beneficed miniſters, of elders, and dea. 
cons. All matters reſpetting religion are canvaſſed 
in different aſſemblies, called conſiſtories, claſſes, and 
ſynods. In every pariſh there is a conſiſtory, com- 
poſed of the miniſters, elders, and deacons, in which 
are diſcuſſed all matters more particularly relating to 
that pariſh, It ſhould be obſerved here, that the 
pariſhes in Holland are not like thoſe in England, 
comprehending a ſmall diſtrièt with only one miniſter, 
but there are ſeveral belonging to one church. The 
claſſes are meetings ſimilar to our archdeacon's viſita, 
tion. The ſynods ſeem to have great affinity with 
Ww houſes of convocation. 


In the eccleſiaſtical goverment there is no dignity 
or rank higher than that of miniſter of a pariſh. The 
miniſters are likewiſe independent of each other. 
They have no other diſtintion among them than that 
of longeſt ſtanding. When they have been miniſters 
ſixty years, they are generally declared approved ; 
and preſerve their appointments during life, though 
they no longer perform the duties of their office, 
Their largeſt ſtipends do not amount, according to 
ſome writers, to more than two thouſand florins, or 
about a hundred pounds a year, others make them a 
hundred and fifty; this ſalary is paid them by the 
magiſtrates, As to tythes and church-lands, the ſtates 
took poſſeſſion of theſe when they firſt eſtabliſhed their 

independence, and have e them ever ſince ; 


ſo 
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fo that the Dutch clergy depend entirely on their 


magiſtrates; and if they diſapprove the doQtrines of 
their miniſter, or diſlike his preaching, it is ſaid, as a 
ſignal to get rid of him, they ſend him a pair of ſhoes 


and a ſtaff, by which he is to underſtand: that it is their 


pleaſure he ſhould quit their territories; and he is 


not permitted to offer any exculpation of bimſelf. 
None of the clergy in Holland are permitted, as with 


us, to hold a plurality of benefices. The profeſſors 


are indeed allowed the privilege of having church 


preferment. The widows of the clergy likewiſe enjoy 


a penſion for their life, behdes one your of —— 


9 5 s ſtipend. \ 


To be elefied a 1 or clergyman in the Dutch 


church, it is neceſſary to undergo two examinations 


in one of theſe ſynods. The firſt is, to obtain that 


rank in their church which correſponds with that of 


_ deacon of England; and which gives an authority 
to preach, but not to adminiſter the ſacraments. 


When there is a vacancy in any cburch, the con- 
ſiſtory defires permiſſion of the province or city to 
which it belongs to appoint another miniſter. They 


then proceed to the election of one, in the ſame man- 


ner as the fellows of colleges in our univerſities fill 
up their vacant fellowſhips, by plurality of voices. 
This election of a new miniſter by the conſiſtory muſt 
afterwards be approved by the magiſtrates of the town 
or diſtri&t, or elſe the conſiſtory mult be obliged to 
proceed to a freſh election. 


„ . 
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The duties of a 3 10 in Holland are ſimilar 
to thoſe in England, except that in Holland they are 
forced to preach two or three times a- week. The 
minutiæ of their functions are more attended to in 
Holland, ſuch as catechiſing in their churches, exami. 
ning into the lives and characters of their e 
and viſiting their ſick. 5 

The elders in Holland are perſons diſtinguiſhed by 
their years, their morals, and rank in life, who are 
elected generally from among the magiſtrates, to in- 
ſpect into the affairs of the church, and viſit the 
different pariſhes, They are removable every two 
years. 


The deacons are elected and removable in like 
manner. Their buſineſs is to collect and diſtribute 
the charities to the poor. The collections for the 
poor are made by them while the miniſter is preaching, 
at which time they go round the church with a purſe, 
and a bell faſtened to the end of a ſtafff, in order to 
make contributions. And what is very ſingular, all 
thoſe places of worſhip which are not of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, are obliged to give part of the money they 
collect for their own poor, to the poor of the eſtabliſhed 
church. Perhaps there is no country in the world 
where there is ſo much money collected in charity, as 


in Holland. Every city and every ſe& has its eſta- 


| Bliſhment apart, where both the old and the young 
EG — 
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are received and taken care of. The revenue of 


the -abbies and convents, which were ſuppreſſed at 


the reformation, have ever ſince been employed for 
this purpole. In ſome cities they likewiſe levy - 


particular taxes for theſe inſtitutions. No children 
are received in any of theſe charities above fifteen 
years old. They have maſters who teach them to 
read and write, and they are afterwards inſtructed 


in ſome branch of buſineſs. The old people admiitde 
into theſe eſtabliſhments muſt, at leaſt, be fifty years 


old. Each inſtitution has its different rules and 


euſtoms. In many of theſe charittes they are ad- 
' mitted without any expence. In others a ſum of 


money is previouſly required. 


The Dutch churches are ſeldom without organs, : 
and no part of their ſervice ſeems to delight them fo. 


much as ſinging pſalms. The pſalms to be ſung in 


the courſe of the ſervice, are uſually written down on 
| ſlates hung up in different parts of the church. The 
Dutch are not very ſtrict in their obſervance of the 
ſabbath, after the duties of the day are over ; but will. 
follow their recreations in the evening more than the 


n in this FOUNry.. 


With reſpeft to their marriages, before they take 
place in Holland, there is a ſolemn contract made 
between the parties in preſence of their friends, by. 


which their choice is ſo far determined that there is 


no 
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no receding from it; and after this ceremony has been 
gone through, they make no ſcruple of living together 
as man and wife, and the woman 1s frequently preg- 
nant before the marriage has been ſolemnized in a 
church. There are in ſome towns commiſſaries choſen 
from the principal citizens, who take down the names 
of the perſons who wiſh to be married, in order to 
ſee if they have the conſent of their friends; after 
which they deliver the names of thoſe who are to be 
married, to the miniſter of the pariſh, if approved, 
who publiſhes the banns three times in the church, 
beforè or after ſermon, according to the cuſtom of 
the place. It is ſaid, if a parent or guardian refuſes 
his conſent, without juſt cauſe being ſhewn, that the 
commiſſaries will not only permit the marriage to take 
place, but alſo oblige the parents or guardians to ad- 
vance a ſum ſufficient for the maintenance, or ſetting _ 
up in buſineſs of ſuch perſons, according to their 
ſtation in life and circumſtances. As for thoſe who 
are not of the eſtabliſhed church, it is the cuſtom to pub- 
liſn their banns before the town hall, in the preſence 
of two ſenators, though this is ſometimes diſpenſed 
with, and their marriages are ſuffered to be ſolemnized 
when the banns have been publiſhed in their reſpec- 
tive places of worſhip. 


* 


Though the Dutch women in their bloom are very 
handſome, yet applying themſelves after marriage to 
all ſorts of drudgery, their beauty uſually goes off by 
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fle. and · twenty. If the huſband be a tradeſman, 
bis wife manages every thing in the ſhop, and her man, 


as ſhe calls her huſband, has very little to do within 
doors, and can ſcarce indeed be called maſter of his 


family, His very children inſult him, eſpecially if 


favourites of his wife, and from his ſervants he has but 


little reſpett. e ; 


At the burials of che Calviniſts there is no Tuudal 
ſervice read, nor any bell rung to give notice of the 


interment. In ſome places both men and women 


attend their friends to the grave, in others, the women 
are prohibited. The time of mourning for a parent, 
a huſband, or a wife, is a year and fix weeks, 


The Catholics and Lutherans in Holland lay great 


ſtreſs in tolling a bell at the death and burial of their 15 


friends, and having them interred in conſecrated ground 
for which the government makes them pay very dear. 
Indeed, there are no rites, how ſuperſtitious ſoever, 
the Dutch will not tolerate, if they are paid for it. 


The Roman Catholic churches in the United Provin- 
ces are about three hundred and fifty, and the pro- 


portion of them is ſtill greater in the General:te lands, 


The Papiſts in this country are admitted to military 
employment ; but no perſon of that ſe@, is ever 
created field marſhall. They are computed at one- 
thixd of the inhabitants, . | 
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* 


The Lutherans are likewiſe permitted the free ex- 


erciſe of their religion in the towns; and their places 


of worſhip, in the external appearance, Jook like 
churches; but an editt of 1655 prohibits them from 
having any churches in the country, though in ſome ' 


places they are connived at. They are, however, ren- 


dered incapable of all poſts and employments. 


The Quakers, at preſent, in this country re dwindled 
to a very ſmall number; but the Moravians form a 


very conſiderable body of people. The American 


Chriſtians likewiſe enjoy the free exerciſe of their 


religion. The many other ſeQs, which have no ſettled 


„ we Pal over in ſilence. 


The Jews have been permitted the public exerciſe | 
of their religion, ever ſince the year 1619, and have 
many privileges in common with the reſt of the inha- 


bitants, except, that they are excluded from moſt 
' trades. It is uſual to divide them into Portugueſe and 


Germans, the former of whom came from Portugal in 
great numbers in 1530, and 1550, and were oy 


| KEY received here. 


As to the 1 ar learning in Holland, it cannot be 
expected that a nation ſo abſorbed in commerce as the 


- Dutch, ſhould beſtow much time or attention on works 
of literature, This country has, notwithſtanding, pro- 


a6 hace eminent men in the commonwealth of learning. 
„„ | ſuch 
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tuch as Grotius, Spinoſa, Voſſius, who was afterwards | 
canon of Windlor, Van Swieten, Meurſe us, Eraſmus, 
Helvetius, and Boerhaavr, who is ſaid to have acquired 
above two millions of florins by his profeſſion. Beſides 
the above-mentioned illuſtrious literary characters who 
were born in the country, there have been many 
other eminent men invited there, who have made it 
their place of reſidence. There are no leſs than five. 
univerſities. in the United Provinces, Leyden, Utrecht, 
Harderwyck, Franecker, and Groningen with two 
Gymnaſiums, one at Amſterdam, and another at 
Deventer; beſides ſeveral grammar-ſchools of note; 
and in Haerlem, there is an academy of ſciences. 


Dutch writers are generally cenſured for an in- 
temperance of learning. Moſt of them load their 
writings with ſuch numerous extracts and quotations, 
that if any perſon was to ſelect the original ideas of 
the author, there would probably often be found not 
more than a few lines in a large volume. 


- 8 


Extradts are certainly uſeful in works of juriſpru- 
dence and medicine, to aſſiſt the reader, and enable 

him to have recourſe to authors from vhom they are 
taken. But in the belles. lettres they only ſerve to 

load the ſentences, and to divert the attention of the 
reader from the original idea. It is in theſe provinces 
that politics have been. moſt learnedly treated of. 
Ihe moſt eminent civilians have been Dutchmen, or 


ſuch 
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ſuch as have been invited from other countries to 
preſide in their ſeats of learning. The ornamental 
parts of learning have never been cultivated with 
ſucceſs. They have neither poets nor orators. At 
leaſt they have none that would be Formed as fuch.in 
other countries. | 


In the FR arts, the Dutch have chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in painting and engraving, though they 
are not without ſkilful ſtatuaries. Their ſchool of 
painting, ſays Sherlock, deſerves to be viewed, in order 

to have an idea of the height to which the mechaniſm 
of the art may be carried. Their finiſh is much more 
perſect than that of the Italians. But as they only 
ſervilely copy an ungraceful nature, one of their 
pictures never makes us wiſh to ſee it again. Their 
abſurd want of taſte makes them deſpiſe all that be- 
long to the Italian ſchool. The antique with them 
is a term of ridicule. - And if an artiſt were to work 
chere on thoſe ideas, he would die with hunger. 


; Rubens, to whom nature by miſtake gave birth in 

their neighbourhood, is not reliſhed by the Dutch, 
and the proof of it is that no young painter imitates him. 
If they value his pictures, it is becauſe they ſell well: 
and if ſome of his pictures ſtill remain among them 
it is becauſe travellers will not give fix times more 


* them than 8 are worth. 
The 
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The languages of the United Provinces is a diale& 
of the High German, but more corrupt and clowniſh. 
The people of faſhion uſually ſpeak French. Their 
Lord's prayer runs thus: Onſe Vader, die in de hemel 
nzyn : uwen naam worde gehey light : uw Loninglryl 
kome ; uwe wille geſchide gelyek in den hemmel zoo ook 
op den arden, ons dagelicks broot geef ons heeden, ende 
vergeeft onſe - ſchulden gelyk ook wy wergeeven onſe 
ſchaldenaaren : ende in leid ons niel in dexſoelinge maer 
verloſt on van 2 den booſen. - Amen. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE, 


FROM 


Buſching, Baltimore, Tolt, 6 Chiſhull, Habeſci, 
Montague, Chandler, Savary, Peyſonnel, &c. 
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Of e Climale, and Confitry round Conſtantinople. 


Ls 


Þ wt empire conſiſts of European, Aſiatic, and 
African poſſeſſions; and is thought to be the 


largeſt in the world. Some affirm it is 2,000 miles in 


length from eaſt to weſt, and 1,750 from north to 
ſouth. Turkey in Europe is divided by the moun 
tains of the Caſtagnas into north and ſouth. 


It was part of the ancient Chriſtian empire of the 
eaſt, and is bounded on the eaſt by Poland, Ruſſia, 
and Aſia; on the north by Croatia, Sclavonia, and 
Tranſylvania; on the weſt by the gulf of Venice; 


and on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea. This 
part of Turkey comprehends ancient Greece, to the 


ſouth, in which are ſeven large provinces, Albania, 
Epirus, 
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Epirus, Macedonia, Janna or Theſſaly, Livadia, the 
Morea, and the iſlands of the Archipelago. The 
| northern part contains Walachia, Moldavia, Beſſarabia, 
| Croatia, Boſnia, Dalmatia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Ro- 
mania or Romelia, formerly Thrace. Turkey in 
Alia comprehends five large parts, Natolia, Georgia, 
| Turcomania, Diarbeck, Suriſtan and Syria ; ſome 
| writers reckon Arabia and Armenia; but theſe coun- 
tries are almoſt wholly independent of the Grand 
Signor. In Africa they poſſeſs Egypt, and a ſmall 
| part of Abyſſinia and Barbary. There are alſo other 
countries in Aſia and Europe, which they are not 
| maſters of alone, but conjunctly with other princes. 


Tris proper, in this place, to add, likewiſe, the nations 
who are or were allied in a particular manner to the 
Porte, without being entirely ſubje& to it, Theſe are 

| the Tartars of the Crimea and the cantons of Barbary. 
The Precopite Tartars, inhabitants of the Cherſon- 
| neſus, now called the Crimea, or Little Tartary, and 
who are likewiſe called Nogayan Tartars, are a people 
| dependent on the Ottoman Porte ; but they rather 
deſerve the title of allies, ſavs Habeſci, for there exiſts 
| between them and the Porte a reciprocal convention, 
| that if the male line 'of the Ottoman emperors fails, 
the Khan of Crimea ſhall ſucceed to the empire, and 
in the ſame manner the Ottoman monarch ſhall 
inherit the Crimea. This convention was the cauſe 
of that ſtrift union which has always ſubſiſted between 
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them. The Grand Signor does not treat 1 
with them as he does with his other ſubjeQs, and as 1 


evoer, are hoc complied vith, 


o 


he had in former times begun to do even wich them, 


| When be. ſends any order to the Khan, he does not 5 


make uſe of a Firman or abſolute mandate, but written 
letters, expreſſing his vill and pleaſure, which, how- 


* : 


| Though theſe people are not under any obligation 


to pay tribute, they very often ſend: preſents to the 


Sultan and the Grand Vizier. The preſent ſtate of 
the Crimea is very different to what it was ſome years 


ago: ſor in the laſt war between the Turks and the 


Ruſſians, the latter conquered the whole country. 
At the peace, however, every. thing was nearly reſtored 


to its former ſtate. A principal article of the peace 
was the independence of the Crimea, and the free 
_ eleftion of the Khans. But of the two chief candi. 


dates on the death of the reigning Khan, one was 


partially ſupported by the Porte, of which the Ruſ. 


ſians complained, as an infrattion of the article of 
independence. The memorials of the court of Peterſ. 
burgh were not liſtened to; upon which the Ruſſians 
ſupported vigorouſly the party of the other.competitor, 
whoſe name is Sahib Guerat, The enemies of Guerai 
were overpowered, he was..elefted Khan, and Ruſſia 


aQually reigned in the prince ſhe had protected. All 


the fortreſſes were in the power of the Ruſſians, Caffa, 


| the principal town in the Crimea, not excepted; the 


W 
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Black fea] is full of Ruſſian veſſels, and every effort of 
| the TREES to ALY 0 out 5 been ae | 
Phe country cep ander the name of Little 
Tartary, contains befides the Crimea, the Cuban, a 
part of Circaſſia, and all the lands which ſeparate the 
empire of Ruſſia from the Black ſea. In this latter 
diſtrict lyes the important fortreſs of Oczakow, at the 
influx of the Dnieper, into the Black ſea, which 


was lately taken from the Turks by the Ruſſians, 


and which the empreſs ſtipulated to be ceded to her 
as the baſis of a treaty of peace concluded with the 
Turks, together with the territory ſurrounding it, 
from the Bog to the Dnieſter; inhabited, but only in 
the vallies and by the ſides of the rivers, by the Tar- 
tars, called Nogayan Tartars, and ſubjett-to the Khan 
of the Crimea, Theſe Tartars are even more nume- 
rous than thoſe in the Crimea, This country is like- 
viſe ſometimes called Oczakow Tartary. But of theſe 
countries we half: enen 1 5 more fully. 


The inches of Tunis Algiers, and Tripoli are almoſt 
on the ſame footing with the Porte as the Crimea. 
Theſe barbarians often receive orders from the Porte, 
which they do not attend to, when they claſh with the 
reſpective intereſts of each ſtate. They are, however, 
obliged to join the Ottoman fleet with all their mari- 
time forces in time of war. The ſame compa obliges 

wy Porte to ſupport them with all its een againſt 
. * 3 | „ 
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any enemy who ſhall attack them. They do n not pay 
any tribute, but ſend preſents every three years, like 
the Crim Tartars, to the Grand Signor, and he, in 
return, fends them ſome armed ſloops and frigates pro- 
perly equipped for ſea, except being manned. Theſe 
ſtates, therefore, are more e wondered as allies 


than ſubjects. 


The Turks are of Tartarian or Scythian extraction. 
This appellation having been firſt given them, in the 
middle ages, as a proper name, it being a general title 
of honour to all the nations comprehended under the 


two principal branches of Tartar and Mongul : nor 


do even the Turks appropriate it peculiarly to them- 


ſelves, both the Monguls and the Tartars, properly ſo _ 


called, eſteeming it a mark of honour due to them; 
the word Tur, as an adjeQive, meaning ſublime and 
pre-eminent, and as an appellation, a governor.” Turci, 
therefore, may import both the governor of a hord (Ai 
among the Tartars ſignifying a hord or company) as 
well as the hord itſelf, The Scythian or Tartarian 
nation, to which, as we have before obſerved, the name 
of Turks has been peculiarly given, dwelt between 
the Black and Caſpian ſeas, and became firſt known 
in the ſeventh century, when Heraclius, emperor of 
the Eaſt, took them into his ſervice, under whom 
they diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo much, that the Ara- 
bian and Saracen caliphs not only had particular 


bodies of them for their guards, but their armies 
V were 


were e likewiſe filled with them. Thus they gradually 


got the power into their own hands, and ſet up and 
| dethroned caliphs at their pleaſure. This happened 
about the ninth century. By this ſtri& union of the 


Turks with the Saracens or Arabs, the former were 


brought to embrace the Mahometan religion; ſo that 


they are now become intermixed, and have jointly 
extended their eee | 


| We ſhall now enter into a detail of Turkey in 


Europe. Nature has bleſſed 'the inhabitants of Tur- 
key beyond meaſure. Its ſoil is luxuriant without 


dreſſing. Its air is ſalubrious. The ſeaſons are regu- 
lar and pleaſant, and the waters are ſo pure and de- 


lightful, as to invite them to frequent bathings in all 


parts of the kingdom, 


It would ſeem, ſays Lady Craven, in her deſcription 
of the beautiful climate of this country, that every 
thing in nature which has remarkable advantages 
attending it; ſhould likewiſe have certain diſadvantages 


to counterbalance them, ſo as to reduce the portion 
of happineſs to a level for mankind. This beautiful 


enchanting. country, the climate, the objeRs, the fitua- 
tion of it, make an earthly paradiſe; but the plague— 
the earthquakes—ſubjefts that would make the rational 


part of mankind fly it for ever, render it terrifying 


to every mind, If things and perſons may be com- 
Pee” is it not like a beautiful woman, bandſamer than 


R moſt 
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moſt of her ſex, with accompliſhments equal to hey 
beauty, whom the world, her very inmates envy, 
but yet whom the baſe paſſions that ſurround her 
communicate a horror to her beſt admirers, and frighten, 
them from her bewitching charms ? 


Though the air of Turkey is ſo very healthy in 
itſelf, peſtilence is brought there from Egypt, and has 
more than once {wept away one fifth of the inhabitants 
of Conſtantinople; yet from the prevalence of cuſtom, 
and the Turkiſh doctrine of fatality, they * them- 
ſelves very little concern about 1 it. 


The 0 Buſching, are univerſally fruit- 
ful, though with ſome difference, inſomuch that both 
agriculture and graziery turn to great profit in this 
country. Great quantities of excellent grain and 
fruits are exported every year into foreign ſtates; but 
af this we ſhall ſpeak more at large in the ſeparate 
deſcription of each country. All the neceſſaries of 
life are equally good and cheap in Turkey, 


The mountains in the different countries of this 
empire, are the moſt celebrated of any in the world, 
and many of them at the ſame time the moſt fruitful, 
Mount Athos lyes on a peninſula, running into the 


A.gean ſea; the mountains Pindus and Olympus cele- 


brated in Grecian fable, ſeparate Theſſaly. from Epirus, 
Parnaſſus, ſo ama for being conſecrated to. the 
To mules, 


® - 
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muſes, is well known. Mount Hemus is Maste 
often mentioned by the poets; but moſt of the other 
mountains have changed their names; ſuch as the 


mountains Suha, Witoſka, Staras, Plamina, and many 


others, Even the moſt celebrated mountains above- 


mentioned have had modern names given them by 
the barbarians in their neighbourhood, But of thele 
mountains we ſhall treat more particularly when we. 


come to- the "ROI countries in which uy are 
ſituated. : | 

The principal ſeas in this quarter of the globe are 
the Black ſea; the Palus Mgotis, or ſea of Aſoph; the ſea 
of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia; the 
Archipelago, and the Tonian ſea. The Black ſea, 
formerly called the Euxine ſea, lyes between Europe 
and Aſia; it is bounded on the north by Tartary ; 


on the eaſt, by Mingrelia, Circaſſia, and Georgia; on 
the ſouth by Natolia; and on the weſt by Romania, 


Bulgaria, and Beſſarabia; thus reaching from the 


Crimea to within twenty miles of Conſtantinople, to 


which and the White ſea, it is joined by a very narrow 
ſtrait, It is about 1450 miles acroſs from the Crimea, 


but wider in ſome places; and 7 80 miles in length, and 


has ſome good harbours; and ſeveral currents, ſuch as 
| thoſe of the Danube, Boriſthenes, Tanais, and ſeveral 


other leſs conſiderable rivers which throw themſelves- 


into it, run quite acroſs it. Theſe currents occaſion 


ſhips to be ioſled backwards and forwards, and often- 


4 1. times, 
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times, by the violence of the ftorms, to . daſhed 
againſt the rocks. | 


| About the th of the Euxine ſea, where the paſ- 
ſage is narroweſt, about twenty miles from Conſtanti- 
nople, lyes a rock in the ſhape of an iſland, about fifty 
or ſixty yards from the ſhore. Here formerly ſtood 
a pillar of white marble, called Pompey's pillar, be- 


cauſe, according to the received opinion, Pompey 


erected it after he had conquered Mithridates, as a 
laſting memorial of his victory. Near this rock are 
ſeveral leſſer rocks, of which the ancients have related 
ſuch a number of fabulous ſtories, aſſerting they 


floated on the water, at the mouth of the Boſphorus. 


Near theſe rocks, the ſea appears to be black all 
round the horizon. It is ſuppoſed to have had that 
name given. to it by the Turks, from its being very 


dangerous to ſail acroſs. The Turks call the ſea 


Mauro-thalaſſa. The Turkiſh word Mauro ſignifies, 
likewiſe, ſad and lamentable, as well as black. Per- 
haps alſo it may receive its name from the black 
clouds, which riſe up here more frequently than in 


other places; for the waters of this ſea are not 
blacker than thoſe of any other. But violent ſtorms 


very often come on ſo ſuddenly, that it is impoſſible 
to be guarded againſt them, and theſe will ſometimes 


_ riſe up inſtantaneouſly in the fineſt weather. Lady C. 


who traverſed this ſea from the Crimea to Conſtanti- 


nqple; relates, that there is a large rock on the Euro- 
pean 


a + 
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pean ſhore, near the ſpot on which Pon pillar 


ftands, but ſo far diſtant from it, that unleſs a map or 
pilot diretts the mariner how to ſteer, he muſt infallibly 
take it for the entrance of the Boſphorus or canal of 
Conſtantinople. Several hundred Turkiſh boats are 
wrecked upon it e 


e Tott 6 hes when he was at Conſtantinople, : 
ſeventy ſail of ſhips loaded with corn, were caſt away 


in one night, by miſſing the mouth of the ſtraits; which 
brought on ſuch a ſcarcity of corn within the city, as 

nearly to have occaſioned a very ſerious infurreQion. 
This event, however, he attributes more to a ſpecies 
of abuſe and iniquity, which will ſcarce appear credible, 
than to the dangers of the ſea, For, ſays the baron, 
two light-houſes very lofty, and placed at the mouth 
of the Black ſea, on the head-lands in Europe and 


Aſia, have been erected to point out to ſailors the 


entrance into the ſtraits. The oil they conſume is 
furniſhed by government, and perſons are appointed 


to light them up and keep them in order. Yet this 


ſame government permits the fabrication of charcoal 


all over the coaſt ; though it is eaſy to perceive 
that under this pretence, the inhabitants frequently. _ 
kindle fires, which, in bad weather, deceive and miſ- 


lead the mariner. Nay further, the keepers of the 
towers frequently hide the lights, ſays the baron, to 
procure ſhipwrecks, which they very well know how 
to turn to their advantage. | ; 
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n the Crimea 60 Conſtantinople it is uſually a 
paſſage of two days, or a little more; but I have told 


my company, ſays Lady Craven, © I expedt to be ſeven, 
Why I have choſen the number ſeven, I cannot gueſs, 


I can give you no other reaſon than that I have long 
reſolved in my mind to expect a treble doſe of any 
bitter draught I am obliged to ſwallow ; and I affure 
you in this method of calculating events, I ſhall not 
be ſo often diſappointed as I have been, when the 


natural chearfulneſs of my mind made me always fore. 


ſee proſperous gales. Near this ſpot, there are a great 


many Szacalles or wild dogs, which reſemble a fox 


very much, eſpecially about the ſnout. They are 
ſuppoſed to have been engendered from wolves and 
dogs. In the evening, and ſometimes in the middle 
of the night, they ſet up a dreadful howling, eſpecially 
in bad weather, or when it is very cold; and in wins. 


ter, when food is ſcarce, N are as fierce and r raven- 
 Ous as wolves, - 


The Boſphorus of Thrace, or canal of Conſtanti- 
nople, as it is generally called, begins at the point 
of Scutari, nearly oppoſite to Conſtantinople, and 
extends to Pompey's pillar. It is about twenty miles 
in length, and a mile and a quarter in breadth, where 
it is narroweſt. This canal or channel is formed by 
the body of water which runs from the Black ſea, into 
the ſea of Marmora or White fea, which name it after- 
wards obtains, till it reaches the Dardapelles, where 
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r again runs in a very narrow channel, into the 
1 There is a very ſtrong current, ſays 
Chiſſtull, at the entrance of the canal from the Black 
Sea. It appears, however, that theſe currents are 
more ſenſibly felt at the ſtraits of the Dardanelles. 
The ſurplus of waters which the Black ſea receives, 
and which canhot be evaporated, pouring into the 
g Mediterranean, through the canal, or Boſphorus of 
Thrace, and the Propontis, another name given by the 
ancients to. the ſea of Marmora, occaſions, likewiſe, 
at the Datdanelles, ſays Tott, currents ſo violent, that 
-þ "hg ſhips can. e ſtem them with all their 
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It PW, not- . 33 chat the current is in 
the leaſt troubleſome in the canal, as part of what ate 
| called. the ſuburbs. of Conftantinople ſtand, on the 
oppoſite fide, in Aſia. Nothing, ſays Lady Mary 
Worley Montague, can be pleaſanter than the canal, 
and the Turks are ſo well acquainted withits beauties, 
that all their pleaſure ſeats are built on its banks, 
where they have at the ſame time the moſt. beautiful 
proſpects i in Europe and, Aſia; ſo that there are near 
one another ſome hundreds of magnificent palaces. 
For an extent of twenty miles, as far as Pompey's 
| pillar, the Afiatic fide is covered with fruit trees, 
þ villages, and the moſt delightful landſcapes i in nature; 
the canal winding all along in a ſerpentine figure 
| from the Euxine ſea, On the a a lier, ſtands 
=p 88 
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: Conſtantinople ſituated on feven hills, with a great 


number of ſeraglios, fine gardens and pleaſure-houſes, 
called by the Turks, Kioſhs ; ſo that both theſe ſhores 


Ces a moſt e and ele . 


The Boſphorus takes a ſudden turn at nowukdere, 


| ſays Lady C. who approached it from the Black ſea; 


but my pen will but feebly repeat what Mr. Gibbon 
in his account of the ſingular ſituation of Conſtanti- 
nople, has deſcribed, in language majeſtic as the 
ſubject deſerves. But I am certain no language can 


amuſe or pleaſe, in compariſon with the view. which 
the borders of this famed ſtraits compoſe ; rocks, ver- 
dure, ancient caſtles built on the ſummit of the hills 
by the Genoeſe, who once poſſeſſed it; the modern 


kioſhs, or ſummer-houſes, with blinds all round, mi- 


narets and large plantane trees riſing promiſcuouſly 
in the vallies, large meadows, multitudes of people, 


and boats ſwarming on the ſhore and on the water; 


and what is particular, nothing to be ſeen like a 


formal French garden. The Turks having ſo great 


a reſpeR for natural beauties, that if they muſt build 


a houſe where a tree ſtands, they leave a large hole 
for the tree to paſs through and increaſe in ſize, 


conceiving the branches of it to be the prettieſt orna- 
ment for the top of their houſe; in truth, contraſt 
a chimney to a beautiful foliage, and judge if they are 


right or wrong. This coaſt is ſo ſafe, that a large 


fleet of Turkiſh veſſels is to be ſeen in every creek, 


maſt⸗s 
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maſts of which ale intermingled with the trees, and 


_ a graceful confuſion and variety, make this living pic= 
ture the moſt pictureſque ſcene I ever beheld.” ? 


The ſea of Marmora, Propontis, or the White ſea, 


for it has all theſe different names, extends from Con- 


ſtantinople to Gallipoli. It is called White ſea in 
oppoſition to the Euxine, or Black ſea, and it derives 

its name of Marmora from ſome iſlands ſo called in 
the middle of it. This ſea of Marmora is properly a 


large gulph, communicating both with the Black ſea, 


by the canal of Conſtantinople, and with the Archi- 


pelago by the Helleſpont or Dardenelles. It is 120 


miles in length and go broad. There is ſcarce any _ 


part of the world, except Holland, that can ſhew 


within ſo ſmall a circumference ſo many large cities, 


as are to be ſeen round this pleaſant ſea. The famous 
Chizico, the celebrated Nice, the pleaſant Apamia, 
the charming Nicomedia, the unfortunate Chalcedon, 


and ſeveral other cities which Aſia could formerly 


ſhew on the banks of the Propontis, are ſufficient 
marks that in this quarter of the globe nothing was 
wanting to render the ſea-ſhores beautiful. 


In the Propontis there are ſeveral iſlands which 


give name to the whole ſea. The principal one: 
Marmora, is about ten leagues in circumference. 


The Caloyers, or Greek monks have here ſeveral con- 


vents or hermitages. There are alſo three others 


which 
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which go by the ſame name, and which 15 at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other. Theſe iflands abound in 
| cattle, corn, wine, fruits, cotton, &c. They have 
alſo great quantities of fiſh, Nearer to Conſtanti. 
nople lyes another cluſter of ſmall iſlands. Were 
theſe iſlands in the hands of the Chriſtians, they 
would be ſo many gardens of paradiſe; but being ex- 
poſed to the ravages of the Turks, who go there on 
parties of pleaſure, and frequently plunder the gar- 
dens and vineyards of the Greeks, when elevated with 
liquor, they lye almoſt wholly uncultivated. 


From the fvaits of the Boſphorus to thoſe of the 
Helleſpont, is a diſtance of about 5o leagues, the laſt 
twelve of which are thoſe of the Helleſpont, dividing 

as does the Boſphorus, Europe from Aſia. The inter- 
mediate ſpace between the two, 1s the little ſea of 
of Marmora, where the waters have conſiderable 
breadth, and contains the iſle of Marmora (exceeding 
high ground) fo called from the quarries of marble 
contained in it, and lying about twelve leagues from 
the ſtraits. Its ancient name was Proconeſus. The 

ſea of Marmora and the Black ſea, have been called 
the two breaſts of Conſtantinople ; for let whatever 
wind blow, it is always furniſhed, by one or other of 
| theſe ſeas, with abundance of proviſions. 


On the narroweſt part of the Helleſpont, next the 
e where the ſtrait is not more than half 


a mile 
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5 Þ mile wide, (called the Dardanelles, fo. called from 
Dardanus, formerly a king of that country) two caſtles 
are erected on each ſhore, where every ſhip that paſles 
from the Archipelago 1s examined, and they thus 
become a key to Conſtantinople. On a rock in the 
middle of the Helleſpont ſtands a town, in which the 
Turks have ſome {ſmall cannon. The Turks uſe it as 
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1 

a watch-tower, and it is a good ſea- mark to ſteer by. 1 
In the middle of this rock is a ſpring of freſh water, 3 4 
This famous ſtrait is ſaid to have received its name 4 
from Helle, daughter of Athamas king of Thebes, 
who with her brother Phrixus, endeavouring to eſcape. Ii 
from the treachery of their mother-in- law Ino, periſhed 1 


in theſe waters. 


Wn le 3 8 
5 — — — — 


Chandler: in ailing through the Dardanelles towards 
Conſtantinople ſays, we now ſaw a level and exten» 
five, plain, the ſcene as we conceived, of the battle of 
the Iliad, with barrows of heroes. The narrowneſs 
of the Helleſpont, the ſmoothneſs of the water, and 
the rippling of the current reminded me of the Thames. 
Xerxes but ſlightly degraded it, when he called it a 
ſalt river. He croſſed it gooo years ago, with an army 
almoſt innumerable over a. bridge of 700 boats. The 
Turks croſſed it ſince with more ſucceſs. OO. 
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The H elleſpont was the ſtrait acroſs which Leander 
wied to ſwim; and they have a town on the Aſiatic 
| coaſt, 
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coaſt, that ſtill bears his name. When Lady Miller 
ſaw the ſhort diſtance between the two ſhores, ſhe ſay 
nothing impoſſible in the ſtory of Leander, or any thing 


wonderful in Xerxes's bridge of boats. It is ſo narrow 
a gut, ſays ſhe, that tis not ſurpriſing a young man 


ſhould attempt to ſwim acroſs it, or an ambitious king 


to paſs his army over it. But then being ſo ſubje& 
to ſtorms, 'tis no wonder the lover periſhed, and the 


bridge was broken. The months of uly and Auguſt 


are moſt unfavourable for paſſing them. 


The Helleſpont, Xerxes, Leander, and Hero ! ſays 


Biſani. What a contraſt of ideas do not theſe names 


excite in us How much is the fate of Leander to be 
envied !—Xerxes, thy greatneſs was but ſmoke; for tor- 


mented by ambition, thou hadſt no enjoyment of any 


thing; but Leander was loved, his paſſion conſtituted 
bis happineſs !—Theſe ideas preſent themſelves ſo 


naturally on our paſſage through this celebrated 


ſtrait, that, for the moment, we e feel love ſuperior to 
ambition. | = 


The 1 rivers of Turkey in Europe are the 


Danube, which runs into the Black ſea by different en- 


bouchures ; the Dneiſter on the weſtern borders of 


Oczakow Tartary, running a little above the Danube 


into the Black ſea, and the Dnieper, on the eaſtern 


| borders of the ſame country, which likewiſe falls into 
the Black ſea at en There are alſo the Don 


running 


\ 
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running into the ſea of Aſoph, and the Save, which 
empties itſelf into the Danube below Belgrade. The 
| courſe of theſe rivers has been treated of already, when 
ve ſpoke of Ruſſia and Hungary. There are alſo 


many other ſmaller rivers: which have been celebrated 


by the poets and hiſtorians, particularly in Natolia and 
the Morea, of which we ſhall take occaſion to * 
e when e e Te 


Þ Ke 
No 
„ 


The PIN are not van ebene nor are 
mentioned with any degree of accuracy either by 
ancient or modern Writers. The principal ones are 
thoſe in Albania, communicating with each other. 
The largeſt called Lago di Scutari, remarkable for 
a town, in one of its iſlands, which was formerly the 


ſeat of the kings of Illyricum. In the Morea. are 


likewiſe the Stymphalis, well known for the many 
ravenous birds that frequented it; and the Phineus, 
which was the ſource of the river Styx, whoſe waters 
were of ſuch remarkable coldneſs as to freeze thoſe 
perſons to death who drank of them, They alſo cor. 
rode iron and copper; for which very fingular virtues, 


the ancient poets Ro this river to be the river 


” hell. 


The principal cities of this empire, are Conſtanti- | 
nople, Adrianople, Smyrna, and Belgrade. Belgrade 


we have defcribed when ſpeaking of Hungary. The 
other three we ſhall deſcribe i in their turns. 
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The province in which the two great cities of 
Conſtantinople and Adrianople ſtands, is the ancient 
Thrace, of which ſuch frequent mention is made by 

the Greek and Latin hiſtorians. What is very re. 
markable, i is, that though ſo near each other, theſe are 
the two principal cities in the whole Turkiſh empire, 
and the only cities of any celebrity in European Tur- 
| key. This province was anciently divided into twenty 
nations, who according to Pliny, were afterwards 
made tributary to the Macedonians. It was conquered 
by the Romans under Cazus Stribonius Curio, the pro- 
conſul, and poſſeſſed by the eaſtern emperors, till it 


fell under the dominion of the Turks, about four hun- 
dred years lince. 


The e is for the moſt part level, though in- 
terſperſed with ſome large and remarkable mountains; 
the moſt conſiderable of which is Mount Hœnmus, 
dividing the province to the north from Bulgaria. 
The next in ſize is Rhodope, celebrated by the 
ancient poets for the cataſtrophe of Orpheus. Hœmus 
and Rhodope, the former of which will be more fully 
noticed in our. account of Bulgaria, are two long 
_ ridges of mountains, extending from the frontiers of 

Macedonia to the Black ſea. TO 


The . any note is ihe Mantza, anciently 
the Hæbrus, which riſes at the foot of mount Rhodope, 
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on the borders of Macedonia, and runnin g eaſtward | 
by Philippopoli and Adrianople, turns to the ſouth- 


ward, and runs into the K lea. 


© H AP, 1 | 
of Conſtantinople. 


(OONSTANTINOPLE is doubtleſs one of 2 

largeſt and moſt celebrated cities of Europe. 
ſituation at the eaſtern extremity of Romania, is ws 
| moſt agreeable and advantageous that can be imagined, 
The ſtrait which ſeparates it from Aſia is nearly ag 
broad as the Thames at Graveſend. The city ſtands 
on more ground than that of London, and the inha- 
bitants are computed at a million and a half, including 
; thoſe of the ſuburbs of Galata, Pera, and Scutari, 


Its original name was Byzantium, and it was built by 


Pauſanias, king of Sparta, The emperor Severus de- 
moliſhed it, to puniſh: the rebellion of the inhabitants. 


But Conſtantine the Great rebuilt it, and called it after 


his own name. In the year g3o it was conſecrated 
by him for the ſeat of the Roman empire, a more 
digible ſituation than its ancient capital, Rome. After 
the diviſion of the empire, it became the ſeat of the 
eaſtern emperors, from whom in 1209, it was taken 


by the Venetians and French, but recovered by the 


Palcologi fifty years after, and fell into the hands of 
* * 1 . 
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the Turks on Whitſunday, 1463, who have kept if 
ever ſince. . 


Byzantium, in its priſtine ſtate, conſiſted of no more 
than that triangular ſpot, of which the preſent ſeraglio 
forms one of its angles, and whoſe two ſides are 
waſhed by the harbour and the ſea of Marmora. 80 
that was Conſtantine alive at this day, he would not 
know the place. Conſtantinople, in its preſent form, 
is one of the fineſt cities in the world for its ſituation. 
and its port. It is frequently called the Porte by way 
of eminence. The proſpe& from it is noble. It 
abounds with antiquities. The moſque of St. Sophia, 

once a Chriſtian church, is thought to exceed, in 
_ grandeur and architecture, St. Peter's at Rome, The 
City itſelf is built in a triangular form, with the -ſe- 
raglio ſtanding on the point of the angles, from whence 
there is a delightful proſpe& of the coaſt of the 
Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be equalled. It ſtands, 
like ancient Rome, on ſeven hills, and by an expreſs. 
order, inſcribed on a ſtone-pillar, was called New 
Rome; but ſo little of the ancient city remains, that 
Conſtantine, as. I have obſerved, would {ſcarce know 
it again, Though ancient Byzantium was reckoned 

the moſt delightful, and at the ſame time the moſt 
convenient place for trade in the whole world; yet 
of the preſent Conſtantinople, it may be faid, that 
nothing can exceed it in point of ſituation and 
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The Barbour 1 is an arm of the ſea, running from the 
. tanal of the Black ſea, and waſhing one fide of that 
triangular piece of ground on'which Byzantium ſtood. 

To form a better idea of this deſcription we muſt 
refer the reader to the plan annexed. This harbour 
is about three miles long and one broad, capacious 
enough to hold 1200 fail of ſhips, and ſo deep, that 
ſhips of great burden may unload at the very quays. 
It is neceſſary only to throw out a plank to get on 


ſhore. The harbour is in the form of a creſcent, north _ 


of the city, and a ſmall river of freſh water etnpties 
itſelf into it at the upper end. Here the freſh water 
is dammed up for convenience, and formed into ſquare 
baſons to imitate thoſe of Marly. The nobleſt view 
of this metropolis i is either taken from the middle of 
the harbour, or from the ſuburbs of Galata on the op- 
poſite fide. From hence, as the city ſtanding upon 
ground riſing gradually from the water's edge, a con- 
fiderable way back, and the houſes being ſo diſpoſed, 
that one does not obſtruft the fight of another, the 
whole forms a circular and magnificent amphitheatre, 
ſo as that the whole may be ſeen at one view; and 
when the ſun ſhines upon it, the multitude of glittering 
domes and gilded ſpires ſeen, intermixed with groves 


Of cypreſs and ever-greens, exhibits a ſight un- 


3 in any part of the globe. 


5 The ſeraglio, as we have obſerved, ſtands oh the 
ir of the triangle, which runs out between the 
= 5 White 


| 
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White ſea and the baba and underneath this 


palace, on the declivity of the hill, are the gardens. 


At the other angle on the White ſea, ſtands the caſtle 


of the ſeven towers, built before the city came into 
the poſſeſſion of the Turks, and uſed as a priſon for ö 


ſtate - criminals. On the third angle, at the extremity 
of the harbour, are the ruins of e e 


The banker of Conſtaminople, ſays ns,” . 


about two miles in circumference, and the city about 


twelve. The number of gates that we reckoned up, 
in making the tour of the walls, including thoſe which 
go into the ſeraglio and into the 1 ene 


to Hnnüre. 


| we muſt "mY ſomething more of this harbour, 
ſo worthy admiration. Its entrance being placed 
between the White and Black ſea, whoſe ſtreams are 
oppoſite each other, when the wind prevents ſhips. 
from coming to the city by one of theſe channels, it 
ſerves to bring them down by the other. For there 
are but two ſorts of wind that blow here, the north 


and the ſouth. When the north wind blows, nothing 
can be brought from the White ſea to Conſtanti- 
nople, becaule veſſels cannot get into the canal or 
Boſphorus; but then ſhips coming down the canal from 
the Euxine or Black ſea, having a fair wind, can get 
up to the city, and furniſh it with proviſion and what- 
ever elle ie wanting. On the contrary, ES the 


wind 
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| wind i is in the ſouth, nothing can be brought from mn 
the Black ſea, but any ſhip may ſail up the canal . 

from the White ſea, ſo that theſe two winds may be 

conſidered the two keys of Conſtantinople, which. 
open and ſhut up the paſſage. | 


The air in Fa would be very hot and ſuffi- 
cating, were it not for a breeze which comes every 
afternoon from the mouth of the harbour; yet the 
city is ſo very healthy, that no diſeaſes are known here ; 
beſides the plague ; but it is very ſubje@ to earth- 
quakes, two of which are ſometimes felt in a day. 
. Ik)his city is of uncommon extent, having twenty 
five gates, ſix of which are on the land ſide, and nine- 
teen towards the ſea. There is a double wall on the 
land ſide, each of which has a large trench belonging 1 
to it. The cannon and the port-holes are near to- _ . 
hundred and fifty in all. The inner wall is at leaſt | | 
| eighteen feet high, ſo that it ſerves to defend the outer 
moſt wall: both of them are built up in ſome places 
| with e and in e n brick. 


This double Ny is aid t to _ been buile under 

the reign of the younger Theodoſius, by Cyrus the go- 
vernor, with which the people were ſo pleaſed, that 

they gave public demonſtrations of their joy, and made 
verles in its commendation, which were ſung about the 

IS. They ſaid Conſtantine had indeed eretted the 

M 4 City, 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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city, but t FOE Cyrus had enlarged and adorned it. They 


even went ſo far as to propoſe changing its name into 
that of Cyrople. At this, Theodoſius was ſo jealous, that 


he ordered Cyrus to be confined i in a ne where 


he died of grief. 


The ſtyle of 1 of theſe walls and tow- 

ers, ſays Lady Craven, is exactly like that of Warwick 
and Berkeley caſtles; but many of the ſquare towers 
which ſerve as gate ways, are mouldering away under 
the negligence of the Turks ; moſt of whom believe 
in an ancient prophecy, which announces that the 
time is near, when the Empreſs of Ruſlia is to make 


her public and triumphal entry through one of theſe 


towers, as, Empreſs of Greece, into. Conſtantinople. 
Many of the Turks have even made up their minds, 
and already taken meaſures to tranſport themſelves 
acroſs the Boſphorus into Aha; nay, ſome go ſo very 
far, as to-point to the very identical gateway, through 
which the empreſs is to proceed. To ſome nations it 
would be very agreeable, that the Turkiſh empire were 


driven from a fituation, which. ſeems by nature formed 
as an univerſal paſſage for trading nations, which the 
inactivity of the Turks has too longobſtrutied. And 


it is to be wiſhed by all thoſe who bear any reſpect to 
the beſt monuments of ſculpture, that Athens, and 
all it yet contains, might not by Mahometan ignorance 


be entirely deſtroyed; at preſent, ruins that would 


adorn. a virtuoſo's cabinet, are daily burnt into lime 
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by the Turks, and pieces of exquiſite wee ; 


ſtuck into n or a fountain. 

5 e at the . „ of Europe, near 
the Black ſea, it is only ſeparated from Aſia by the 
Boſphorus of Thrace, which channel forms a com- 
munication, as has been before remarked, between the 
two ſeas, and diſcharges, on the ſouth fide, that ſurplus 


of waters which the Black ſea pours into it from the 
north. As the current runs firſt into the harbour, and 


circulates round it, before it rejoins the ſtream into the 


White ſea, the port of Conſtaminople is continually 
cleanſing itſelf, from all the nin and filth ww 


which 1t is daily encumbered. 


* 
8 


| L If ns of hw dominion, bad 


conſulted a map of the world, to diſcover the moſt - 


proper ſituation for the capital of its empire; that of 
Conſtantinople, without doubt, had been preferred. 


' Placed between two ſeas, this city would be, at once, 


the centre of agriculture, commerce, arts, and ſciences; 
did not the infatuated hand. of deſpotiſm break every 
inſtrument of culture and induftry for twenty leagues 
round, Conſtantinople, incloſed within the circle of 
its ancient walls, preſents the traveller with nothing on 
the land fide, but an appearance of diſſolution ; while 
towards the ſea, a thouſand veſſels in the centre of an 
immenſe amphitheatre are continually arriving from 


all nations, to 2 that tribute which the whole world 
owes 


* * 
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 Oves to its ts metropolis. Ancient Byzantium, the walls of 
which ſerve at preſent for the boundaries to the ſeraglio 
of the Grand Signor, placed on the extremity of the 
cape, which forms and ſhuts in the port, prefents to the 
eye a foreſt of cypreſs-trees, the tops of which, ſur. 
mounted by an infinite number of cupolas, covered 
with lead, and ornamented with gilded globes, form a 
pyramid with the tower of the Divan which riſes above 
them. This group, ſtrongly ſhaded, ſeems to detach 
itſelf from the reſt of the picture, which preſents no 
other variety, but that of ſome ſcattered edifices, that 
heavily overpower the objects by which they are ſur- 
rounded. The port, from the headland of the ſeraglio 
to the freſh-waters, the name given to that river which 
falls into the ſea at the bottom of the port, extends 
above two thouſand fathoms farther in length than the 
other ſides of that ge * which * is 
| bounded. 


| on the . more are the immenſe ſuburbs 
which incloſe the city of Galata, and theſe preſent 


nA apiQure, the richneſs of which is ſtill farther increaſ- 


ed and diverſified, by the ſucceſſive villages which 
unite and blend themſelves on the edge of the Boſpho- 
rus, for fix leagues towards the Black ſea. This chain 
of buildings, continued on the coaſt of Aſia, rejoins 

at Scrutari ; which city being only a little more than a 
mile from the entrance of the port, to which it is 
a as it were another ſuburb to Conſtantinople, 
and 


morning other boats convey the villagers of the Boſ- 


phorus to the labour of the capital, by which they are 5 
maintained, and bring them back to their houſes in 
the evening. An infinite number of ſmall veſſels are 


| likewiſe employed for the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants; and if we add, the tranſports, paſſing and re- 
paſſing, and carrying thoſe proviſions to the capital, 
which the Black ſea and the Archipelago daily furniſh, 


together with the activity of foreign commerce, pour- 


ing in perpetual ſupplies for elegance and luxury, we | 
ſhall have ſome ſmall idea of the motion which con- 


flantly agitates thils buſy ſcene. 


om, ſhall 1 give you 2 an adequate idea, ſays Sertini, | 


of the prodigious quantity of different kinds of veſſels 
which are to be ſeen in the harbour of Conſtantinople ? 


The number of perſons continually going from Con- 8 


ſtantinople to Galata and other places, is ſo great, that 


the harbour has more the appearance of a high road 


i; crowded with paſſengers, than of a ſea; the boats moſt 
| frequently made uſe of, are ſo light that they are only 
to be kept in a proper equilibrium, when ſailing, by the 


watermen ſkilfully bumouring their oars, and the 


poſition of their bodies, to the motion of the wind. 


f . ; - 7 : | 


: But though nothing can pleaſe the eye more than 


the external appearance of Conſtantinople, the charm 
is 
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and affords it a moſt enchanting proſpect. The 1 
Vhich inceſſantly traverſe the ſpace that lyes between 
the two cities ſeem to unite Europe with Aſia. In the 
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bs acc diffolved on entering the city: The 

narrowneſs of the greater part of the ſtreets, where the 

_ Gver-hanging roofs of the houſes ſcarcely leave a paſſage 

forthe light; the flinty pavement of which no care is 

taken; and the want of every kind of cleanlineſs are, 
ſays baron Tot, among the ſmalleſt faults of this capital - 


The number of houſes in this city muſt needs be prodi- 
gious, ſince one fire alone has been known to burn 
down 30,000 in a day, without greatly changing the 
aſpe& of the city. They compute about 3770 ſtreets 
in the city, ſmall and great, but they are ſeldom or ever 
clean. To add to the inconvenience of being narrow 
and dirty, they are likewiſe ſlippery, as they in general 
run along ſome declivity, and moſt of the houſes are 
low, being built only of wood and plaiſter, yet crowd-. 
ed with inhabitants. The beſt houſes ſtand in places 
Vhich are leaſt ſubjeRt to any great concourſe of people, 
and where the city is moſt thinly inhabited; and the 
fineſt buildings are without the city near the harbour. 
The ſtreet called Adrianople is the Iongeſt and broad- 
eſt. There is no order, no architecture, no dignity, 
to be found in the houſes, fays Habeſct ; the moſques 
or churches alone merit the attention of ſtrangers, and 
ol theſe there are 934, great and ſmall. Ten of them 
are called royal moſques and are truly ſuperb. But 
after viewing that of St. Sophia, which we ſhall here- 
after particularly notice, there is little to be ſeen in 
the ag for they are call built on one e however, 
| their 
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their ſituations are delightful, and not incumbered 

with ſurrounding buildings as in other cities, and on 
that account they attract the notice of paſſengers. St. 
Sophia is nearly oppoſite the great gate of the ſeraglio, 
from whence the Ottoman court takes the name of che 
mal Porte. 


| 7 here are a great number of large ſquares in Con- 


ſtantinople, but only two of them kept in good order: 
the reſt are filthy and quite neglected. The principal 


and the moſt beautiful, is the ſquare of Sultan 
Achmet, in the centre of which are two ſuperb, marble 
pyramids; one ornamented with hieroglyphics, the 
other plain ; the baſes of theſe pyramids reſt upon four 
large, marble globes, which repoſe upon fine ſquare 


pedeſtals, In the ſame ſquare, are the remains of a noble 
column, in the form of a ſerpent, made of braſs; which 


the Turks when they took Conſtantinople, miſtaking 


for gold, began to demoliſh, but were prevented by 


their officers, on finding it to be merely baſe metal. 


The ſquare which Habeſc calls the ſquare of Sultana 
Achmet, is called by the Turks Atmeiden, or a place of 
horſes, and by the ancients the hippodrome or circus. 


In the time of the eaſtern emperors this was the place. 


| Where the horſe-races were held, and on extraordinary 
occaſions, public ſhews were exhibited. The cuſtom 
of exerciling horſes in this place ſill continues, F cats 


of aktivity are likewiſe difplayed by the Turks here, 
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in throwing the Gerit or dart on full gallop. Its af. 
menſions are ſtill the ſame as formerly, 400 paces long 


and 100 broad, forming an oblong ſquare, flanked on 
three of the ſides with houſes, and on the fourth with 


the walls of the moſque of Sultan Achmet. Between 
friends, ſays Lady Montague, our ſquares would make a 


pitiful figure compared with this, as our cathedral of 


St, Paul's would with the moſque of St. Sophia. The 
account which Lady M—— gives of the column and 
pillar, ſeems ſo much more accurate, and more to be 


diepended on than that of Habeſci; that we ſhall take 
the Mberiy! to notice it. In the midſt of the hippo- 


drome is a brazen column of three ſerpents twiſted 


together, with their mouths gaping—'TFis impoſlibley 
 fays the, to learn why fo odd a pillar was erected ; the 


Greeks can give nothing but fabulous legends, when | 


they areaſked the meaning of it, and there is no ſign 
of its ever having had any inſcription, At the upper 


end is an obeliſk of porphyry, probably brought from 
Egypt, the hieroglyphics all very entire, which by 


many perſons are conſidered as ſo many ancient puns; 
It is placed upon four little brazen pillars, a pedeſtal 


of ſquare free ſtone, full of figures in bas-relief on two 
ſides; one ſquare repreſenting a battle, another an 
aſſembly. The others have: Gangs in Greek 18 


a in. . 


0 * is kappoſed this obeliſk was built in the time of 


the emperor Conſtantine, From the inſcriptions it ap- 


_ pears, 
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pears, that the emperor Theodoſius cauſed it to be ſet 


up again, after it had lain a long time on the ground, 
and the engines which were made uſe of in raiſing it, 


are repreſented in bas-relief. The obeliſk is deſcribed 
to be of granite or Thebaic marble, compoſed on one 
ou ſhaft about fifty feet high, and HAN in a 


4 12 
+ Nd 


The Turks, 15 Ch ul, tages 1 wat wis 
| braſs ſerpentine pillar was erefted by the Emperor Leo, 


as a charm againſt the malignity of thoſe dreadful ſer 55 5 
pents, which at that time infeſted the city and neigh- | 5 
hood. Others imagine, that by the three ſerpents, are 


ſymbolically repreſented the three parts of the world ; 5 
for the fourth was not then diſcovered, and that the 


union of them into one, repreſented the union of three 
parts of the world, which at that time was but one 
W the union of the eaſtern | and nana . 5 


In 10 great ſtreet which runs FF Se the gate .of . 
anople to the ſeraglio, there is another column without 
any ſculpture, but yet much richer than any of the 


former, becauſe it is of porphyry. At preſent it is 
ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh it from common marble, 
it being very much diſcoloured by a fire that many 


years fince burnt down the houſes ſurrounding it. 
This pillar, ſays Chi/hull, has been defaced by different 


conflagrations, and has been bound with ſeven rings 
of iron, by the Emperor Manuel, as an inſcription 


upon 
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upon its Cala denotes, —Habeſci ſays, it is of a ſur. 
priſing height, and the chief material is bitumen, but 
badly put together ; yet it appears, ſays he, to have 


deen purpoſely conſtrutted in that rude manner: upon 
the whole, this column is a great myſtery, for no perſon 


can explain its meaning, The Turks hold it in venera- 
tion, and different ſultans have occaſionally alighted 
ſrom their horſes, and deſcended into the ſubterranean 
chambers under it, to view its curioſities. The 
Chriſtians, likewiſe, venerate this column, and pretend 
that there may ſtill be ſeen in the cavern, thoſe baſkets 
which our Saviour ordered to be filled with the frag- 


ments of loaves and fiſhes, after he had fed the multi. 
iude in the deſert. The Muſſulmen do not deny 


this ; but they add, chat in che ſaid cavern there are, in 


a ſmall box, made of a fingle brilliant, ſome drops of. 


the ſeed of Mahomet, and that whoever. 1 this 
| box is ſure to have children. TH 


There iood as pillari in this city called the Hiſto: 


zical pillar, now no more. It dropped down, ſays Lady 
, about two years before I came into ibis part 


of the world. It was a column in honour of Arcadius, 
and being almoſt the only veſtige of antiquity in that 
famous city of the world, we ſhall relate Chiſhull's ac- 
count of it, who faw it. This lofiy and aſpiring pillar, 
ſays he, is of the Doric order, and built with wonder- 
ful regularity. and exactnefs of architecture, bearing 
ang * and on the whole thaft from top to bot- 


tom, 
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tom, various warlike figures of men in arms, chariots, 
- gallies, and other ornaments, which in a ſpiral manner 
encircle the whole pillar; every figure being ſo well 

proportioned to the diſtance, from whence it is ſeens 
that thoſe at the top, the middle, and the bottom, p. 
. to the eye exattly of the ſame ſize. 9 
Iti is A the Hiſtorical 8 3 al hs 
remarkable events during the reign of Arcadius, were 
repreſented on its different ſides, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of Trajan are repreſented on his pillar at Rome. 
But this latter is only 123 feet in height, whereas the for- 
mer was 147 feet high, according to Gyllus's account, who 
hath given ſo accurate a deſeription of Conſtantinople. 
It is a pity that ſo remarkable a monument, ſhould have 
been ſuffered to have periſhed by the negligence of the 
Turks, to which it was probably more owing than to the 
barbarous hand of time. Spon and Wheeler mention 

their having diſcovered in the houſe of a private Turk-. 

| iſh nobleman a column of the Emperor Marcian. It is 
entirely of ſpotted marble, about fifteen feet high, and 
its capital, of the Corinthian order. Upon its top is a 
ſquare hollow ſtone, adorned with four eagles at the 
four corners, in which the heart of that prince is ſup- 
poſed to be depoſited. Two verſes at the foot of the 
column acquaint the reader alſo, that the _ of | 
Marcian aki ola the: calms 8 = 
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The ſquare of Sultan Bajaet is not quite fo large 2s. 
the former, but it is delightfully ſituated on one of the 
. feven hills on which Conſtantinople is built. This 
fquare is ornamented with ſome ſtately buildings, par- 
ticularly with the moſque of Sultan Bajazet, and the old 
ſeraglio; which was formerly the palace of the emperor 
Conſtantine the great, and of ſome of his ſucceſſors, The 
houſe of the Aga, or commander in chief ofthe Janiſſaries 
ſtands upon the aſcent to the ſquare, and on this ac- 
count is much frequented by perſons of rank; fairs are 
| likewiſe kept here, which makes it dhe reſort of mer- 
| chants and traders. 1 


Near the Kom- capi, or ſong gate, Are is a POW 
Se formerly a Chriſtian church; every Chriſtian 
is prohibited entering the ſtreet in which it is ſituated, 
under pain of death ; and the reaſon given for this by 
the Turks is, that the prophet occaſionally ſhews him- 
ſelf i in this moſque in all his glory, and delivers his 
ſpecial orders to his faithful diſciples. There are Muſ- 
ſulmen, ſays Habęſci, above the common ſort, who Afſfur- 
ed me very ſincerely, that they had had the happineſs to 
ſee the ſacred prophet; but that the ſplendour of the rays 
Vith which he was ſurrounded, deprived nga for t a 

5 7 time of their ae Sa | 


Alier ing paſſed ths gate of the . which 
leads to the firſt court, on the left-hand, there is a large 
building, which was e the private church of the 

„ patriarch 
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patriarch St. Fohn of Chryſoſtom; but at preſent aſed b 


as a repoſitory for the arms and banners taken from the 


enemy in the time of war. In the gallery of che ſecond 


lloor is the tomb of the holy patriarch, and his effigy 5 


in ſtone; from the tomb iſſues a ſpring of water, which 


the ſuperſtitious eſteem as a remedy for all diſeaſes. 


The Chriſtians make uſe of it, and pay the Turks very 
dear for this medicine. Near. this tomb is a large 


chamber, which i is always kept ſhut, and is ſaid to be 


full of the bodies of ſaints; the Turks keep a lamp con- 
ſtantly burning in it. It was upon the ſquare before this 
church, that the Empreſs Eudoxia cauſed her ſtatue to 
be erected, that ſhe might be held in veneration by the 
people: 4 which occaſioned ths; ruin "ol St. COR of 


& "We. 
7 


ts 0 with to 1 4 of tachle.” ; 
a 11 than any to be found elſewhere; may viſit the 


ſquare of Abla Sultana, before the ſeraglio, in which 


great quantities may be ſeen lying on the ground; 


there are alſo two lions made of one block of marble, 1 


with the met on which A are ee 


POP ber curioſities * were diſperſed in viffet: 
ent parts of this city, but the Sultans Oſman, . 
Mahomed, and Muſtapha, took them to adorn the 


View. 
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The exchanges, ſays Lady M. are all noble buildings, 
Full of fifte alleys ; the greateſt part ſupported with 
pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. Every trade has 
its diſtinct alley, where there are ſhops in the ſame 
order as in Exeter- change, at London. The Bi ſiſten 
or jeweller's quarter, exhibits ſo much wealth, ſuch a 
profuſion of diamonds, and all kinds of precious ſtones, 
as to dazzle the fight, Whilſt the Porte, ſays Lady 
C. delays erefling batteries upon the moſt impor. 
tant poſts, under the pretence of wanting money 
to purchaſe materials neceſſary for the defence of the 
empire, the jewellers cannot find diamonds enough 
to ſupply the demands of the haram. But it is the 
quantity, not the quality of this ſtone that they prize— 
ſcarcely any other than roſe diamonds are to be ſeen 
here. The embroiderer's quarter is alſo very glit- 
tering, and the people walk here as much for diverſion, 
as buſineſs. The markets are moſt of them handſome 
ſquares, and admirably well provided, A better 
than | in con other part 5 the world. | 


The Barors and the Thais deſerve to be noticed for 
their public utility, though they are plain ſimple edi. 
flies, that do not add to the ſplendour of the city. 
| Theſe are tone buildings well ſecured from fire and 
thieves. The Bazars contain two rows of ſhops, all 
ſupported by arches, and which receive their light 
from the cupolas at the top; they are ſhut every night 
with f iron gates, and . are placed within. Each 
Bazar 
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1 ha an aga or ſuperintendant, who 115 he ſhops 
at a high price, but which is paid with chcarfulneſs, on 
account of the ſafety of the effetts. 


The X Hans are a different kind of buildings, which 


ſerve for the reſidence of foreign merchants, and as 5 


warehouſes for their commodities. They very much 
reſemble the convents of friars in Chriſtian countries, 
having cloiſters open to an interior quadrangle, in 
which each merchant has a little chamber to ſleep in, 
a kitchen, and one or more rooms for his merchan- 
dize. There are likewiſe large vaults under theſe 
eloiſters, to which the merchandize may be removed 
in caſe of fire; but it was never known to be 
neceſſary ; for as the whole building is of ſtone, ſup- 
ported on arches, and every neceſſary precaution 
taken, no inſtance can be given of any damage hap- 
pening, from either fire or thieves, to the, effects. | 
To. in a Klan. 85 | | 
A merchant Hae Fees to apply to the ſuperintendant, 
and he will aſſign him a lodging, on paying down a 
quarter, or half a piaſter, which is about four ſhillings,. 
belides two or three. aſpers a-day, whilſt he remains 
there. An aſper is ſomething more than a half- 
penny, ſo that the demand is not very exorbitant. 
The nobleſt Khan is that called Valide Khan; it was 
built by a dowager empreſs. Here foreigners always 
find accommodations on very eaſy terms; and a ou 
N 3 or 
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or two, a carpet, and ſome calcd are all the furni- | 
ture requiſite. "The revenue ariſing from theſe khans, 
is uſually applied t to ſome 18925 or ente inſtitu. - 


tion, 5 


5 1 are ſome es cid entirely to tra- 

1 vellers, where they are not only lodged gratis, but 
are alſo furniſhed with rice and fleſh, if they will ac- 
cept it, which is ſeldom taken, proviſions being ſo 
4 reaſonable i in ait metropolis. CE i 


The new ago, 11 785 of FI moſques, the bazars, 
and the khans, are the only ſtone buildings. All the 
private houſes are built with wood; they are painted 
on the outſide with different colours, which gives 

them an air of gaiety, and the novelty of the fight 
cannot but be pleaſing to ſtrangers. Though the 
houſes are built only of wood and plaiſter, as has been 
obſerved before, they are very convenient and richly 

_ furniſhed; moſt of them command fine proſpetts to- 

_ wards the ſea. There are no carriages for the tranſpor- 
tation of goods in this city; porters are the general 
vehiclesmade uſe of, except for timber, Wien is carried 
on the backs 4 nn 5 
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The inhabitants are N clean and well dreſſed, 
_ eſpecially the Turks, in gay colours, and the cleaneſt 


n __ Fe 1 is diſtinguiſhed by his 
dreſs; 
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dreſs; and the variety of different ſhaped. turbans 7 
denote the ſtuations of the differen wearers. 


The ladies wear robes af green, 900 yellow, and 
plue, covering their under dreſs entirely, which is 
very rich; they wear a large wrapping piece of muſlin 
over their head, as low as their eye brows, and another 


on their chin, reaching, ſays Lord Baltimore, to the 
top of their noſe, ſo that their eyes only are uncovered; 


they walk very much about the ſtreet, contrary to the 


received opinion hitherto of their neyer ſtirring from 


their houſes, and the boats on ne canals are en 2 


ö ta. 


Tbe market - places and large ſtreets in the city of 


Conſtantinople, ſays his lordſhip, are almoſt covered 
vith ſheds ;. the merchandize is ſet forth in the neateſt 
manner, but the duſt among ſuch a number of people 


being confined, is exceeding troubleſome. The quan- 
tity of boats in the canal is very great; the boats them- 


| ſelves, adds his lordſhip, are the beſt built he ever 


ſaw, and the rowers OR e 8 


| The ben of Perk and Conſtantinople, bkewiſe, | 
_ remarks Lady Craven, are ſo narrow, that few of them 

admit 2 carriage; the windows of every ſtory project 

oyer thoſe under them; ſo that at the upper Rory, 


people may ſometimes ſhake hands acroſs the ſtreet. 
No Turk makes a viſit, if it be only four doors from 
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his own houſe, but on horſeback ; and on my arrival 
here, ſays her ladyſhip, I ſaw one who landed in a boat, 
and had a fine grey horſe led by four men, that went a 


long way round, which he mounted n to alight | 


from in a few moments. 


The ravages maids by fires at Conſtantinople are not 


to be wondered at, when it is confidered, that wooden 
houſes are deſtroyed in a few minutes, and that the 
flames meet with no interruption from party walls, 


Sometimes the communication has been ſo rapid, that 
all efforts to ſtop the devaſtation have been fruitleſs. 
In the reign'of Sultan Mahmud, 12,000 houſes were 
deſtroyed by one fire; and the ſultan finding every 
effort to prevent the ſpreading of the flames unſucceſs- 


Ful, at laſt cried out, that he was convinced the fire 


came from Heaven, and ordered the workmen who. 
were endeavouring to ſtop it, to deſiſt. But the moſt 
remarkable circumſtance concerning fires in this 
city is, that after the deſtruQtion of four or five thou - 


ſand houſes, the whole is rebuilt again in twenty or 
thirty days, and no appearance remains of the calamity, 


There are ſeveral cauſes of the frequent fires in 
this place. Very few of them. happen by accident, 


though the houſes are of wood ; but it is this circum- 
ſtance which is the great een to ſetting 9 


on fire e. ; 


The 
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The principal incendiaries are the Janifſaries, 
When they are diſcontented with the adminiſtration, 
but more particularly when they diſlike the Grand 
Vizir, they ſet fire to different parts of the city at once, 

and repeat this villapy till they oblige the Grand 
Signor to remove his prime miniſter: fires from this 
cauſe, have even been the ſignal for depoſingthe ſultans, 
when their wiſhes were not gratified. Upon the break 
ing out of a war, they will likewiſe ſet fire to the city, or 
ſuburbs, that they may pillage a booty ſufficient to 
defray the expences of the campaign. Before they 
marched againſt the Ruſſians in the laſt war, they ſet fire 
to three different quarters of Galata, and raiſed a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, at the expence of the poor 
ſufferers. Vet ſuch was the weakneſs and timidity of 
the government, that no example was made, though 
undoubted ens was Siren on the fa, | 
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The ſlaves, when a 0 can place a confidence in 
each other, and can get together ſecretly in any num- 
ber, ſet fire to particular quarters, to revenge them. 
ſelves on their maſters, and for the ſake of plunder, 

' Laſtly, the timber merchants, and ironmongers, 
whole fortunes depend on frequent fires, are ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of employing private 1 to Finn 
thoſe Giabolical PO 1 g 
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— effect eie . ſays Baron Tott, they com. 
monly uſe n ; theſe conſiſt of a ſmall bundle of 
ſplinters 
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ſplinters of pine wood, in the middle of . is a 

piece of amadoue, a kind of combuſtible fungus like 
tinder, wrapped up in cotton, and dipped in ſulphur, 
Theſe coundaks they ſecretly place behind any door 
they find open, or put it within ſide of a window, and 
having ſet it on fire, make off, No more is necetlary, 
he adds, to cauſe the moſt terrible ravages tin a city, 


where the houſes being built of timber and painted 


with oil of aſpic, are eaſily reduced to aſhes M the 
fiſt GR oy makes nc attempt. ; | 


Lady M. n e IR way of war. 
ming themſelves, as another cauſe of frequent fire, 
which is neither by chimnies nor ſtoves, but by a cer- 
tain machine called a tendour, about two feet high, 


in the form of a table, covered with a fine carpet or 


embroidery. Thisis made of wood, and they put into 
it a ſmall quantity of hot aſhes, and fit with their legs 
under the carpet. At this table they work, read, and 
very often ſleep ; and if they chance to dream, and kick 
down the tendour, the hot aſhes will then ſet the houſe 
on fire, Moſt families, ſays her ladyſhip, have had their 
| houſes burnt down once or twice; and when fires of 
this ſort happen, the owners ſeem not at all concerned 
at their misfortune ; but put their goods into a bark, 
and ſee their houſes burn with great compoſure; 
their perſons being very ſeldom ien . 
no an to N 
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The vizir and all the great officers of 5 Porte are 


obliged to haſten on the firſt notice, to any place where 
a a fire breaks out, in order to give ſuch directions az 


may be thought neceſſary; and if it increaſes to any- - 


alarming degree, the Grand Signor himſelf never fails to 


attend. The means of his conveyance are always at 


hand; horſes ſtand ſaddled, and boats are kept in 


readineſs both by day and night for this purpoſe. The 
great officers, likewiſe, take the ſame precautions, and 
are frequently awaked out of their ſleep to vam on 


theſe occaſions, 


Certain watchmen are appointed at the different 
quarters, whoſe buſineſs it is to give notice of any fue, : 
on the appearance of which, they run through their 
diſtrict, beat the pavement with great ſtaves, headed 


with iron, and awake the inhabitants by the cry of 


yanjenvar ! (there is a fire!) and tell in what part of the 


city it is. There is likewiſe a watchman placed in a 
very lofty tower, built in the palace of the Aga of the 
_ Janiffaries which commands a proſpett of Conſtantino- 


ple, and another in a tower of Galata, whoſe vigilance: ; 
is employed on the ſame object. From theſe towers 
an alarm is given by beating on great drums, which is 


preſently ſpread a long way round, and brings together 


great numbers, but too deeply Intereſted in the acci- 
dent, and who often arrive too late at their ſeveral 
hops to prevent their being either burnt or plundered. 
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Baron Tott mentions a conflagration, which, during 
his reſidence, deſtroyed the palace of the Grand Vizir, 
and above two-thirds of this prodigious city. The fire 
broke out near the ſea, and. the walls of the ſeraglio, 
The wind which blew from the north, drove the flame 
along the walls, and about ſeven o'clock they reached 
the palace of the Vizir, The Grand Signor had gone 
thither, but neither his orders, nor the endeavour 
made to ſave this immenſe edifice could preſerve it; 
and the embers it afforded, by giving a freſh activity 
to the flames, continued to extend the fire with great 
rapidity. It was, nevertheleſs, hoped, that when it 
reached the moſque of Sanda Sophia, that maſſy 
building would have proved its boundary; every ex- 
ertion was therefore made in that quarter, and the 
proſpect of being able to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
the flames became probable, when the lead of the Cu- 
pola, melted by the flaming atmoſphere, ſtreaming 
down the ſtoney gutters, on the guards and aſſiſtants, 
formed an open field for the fury of the fire. 


From that moment all hopes of reſtraining it were 
given up, and it was ſuffered to deſtroy every thing, 
quite up to the walls, near the ſea, on the other ſide of 
the hill. The conſternation now became general, yet it 
feemed ſome conſolation, to ſuppoſe it had reached its 
 ptmoſt limits; when the wind ſuddenly changing to 
the eaſt, and blowing ftrong, took this line of fire of 
mare than 1,200 fathoms in lengih, croſſways; and 

| driving 
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driving it towards the centre of the city, divided it 
into thirteen branches, the roots of which ſucceſlively 5 
uniting, preſently rendered Sanne one con- 
tinued dreadful ſheet of flame. 4 | 
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A whole „ of ] „ employed to pull 
down the houſes at the end of one of the branches 
where the fire ſpread, was hemmed in on every ſide, 
and periſhed by the rapid advances of the flames. 
The cries of theſe unhappy wretches, with thoſe of the 
women and children, who underwent the ſame fate, 

che noiſe of the falling buildings, the crackling of pieces 
of timber, driven into the atmoſphere by the violence 
olf the fire, the tumult of the inhabitants, whom the 
conflagration threatened on every fide, and who to 
ſecure themſelves from the miſeries of want, hazarded 
their lives to preſerve ſome part of their property, 
all concurred to form a ſcene of horror which no lan- 

guage can deſcribe. | 
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The environs of Conſtantinople aredelightful. Gala- 
ta is the principal ſuburb, and Pera is properly ſpeak- 
ing the ſuburb of Galata. Theſe are the places in which 
the Chriſtians have fixed their refidence. All the 
foreign miniſters inhabit Pera; it ſtands upon an aſcent 
from which there is a diſtinct view of the greateſt part 
of the city. The ſtreets of Pera are ſo full of Euro- 
peans, as to give it the appearance of a capital town 
in ſome Chriſtian country. The N ſays Habeſci, 

which 
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which ſeparates this fine country from Natolia in Ala, 
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is about twice the breadth of the Thames at London; 
and the oppoſite ſhore preſents the ſame chain of villages ” 
that commence with Scutari, which is oppoſite the ſe: 


raglio; and preciſely on the point of land is the tower of 
Leander, as it is called, which i is at preſent a light-houſe 
for ſhips coming in, and going out of the canal, and on 


the coaſt of the Black ſea. This tower, ſays Le Brun, 


- which the Europeans call the tower of Leander, and the 


Turks the tower of the Virgin, lyes between Scutari and 


the ſeraglio, but nearer to the coaſt of Aſia than that of 
Europe. It is a very ſtrong place, well fortified, and 
ſerves to defend the paſs between the Black and White 

ſeas. Why it ſhould be called Leander's tower, does 


not appear, fince it wasnot there, but at the Dardanelles, 
where Leander ſwam over to ſee his miſtreſs Hero. 


The name which the Europeans give it, would make 


us believe that they ſuppoſed it to have been formerly 
the habitation of Hero, but we muſt be very cautious in 


theſe kind of conjeftures, to avoid being exceedingly 


. abſurd, Some travellers have placed a Pompey's pillar 
at the mouth of the Black ſea, which was never viſited 
buy that illuſtrious Roman. They have called by the 
' fame name another column at Alexandria, which he 


certainly never erected: and, to return to Conſtan- 
tinople, there is to be ſeen near the Euxine ſea, an 


ancient tower, ſtill remaining among the ruins of. 


ſeveral others of the fame kind, which, built in a line, 
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at proper inte m each other, were Some | 

| Th to repeat ſignals on the approach of the veſſels 
of the Coſſacks, who had made themſelves dreaded by 
their piracies on the Black ſea. This deſolate tower 
wanted a name, in that country of ignorance and 

' barbariſm; and our Europeans, who have the oppoſite _ 
folly of ſeeming to know and explain every; ching, have 
5 called it che tower of Ovid, 


— 


A tough faated4 in TY on 4 oppoſite fide Ex 
of the canal, is generally conſidered as making part of 
the ſuburbs of this immenſe city. It is the rendezyous 
of the merchants and caravans. which come to Con- 
ſtantinople from Armenia and Perſia, and is the only 
ä A alu town on the Rane Boe of the Boſphorus. 
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There is a way from als eity of Cong to 
the ſuburbs of Galata and Pera by land, in making the 
tour of the harbour, but then there is the ſmall river 
to croſs, which we have noticed before, at the upper 
end. In going this way, the road lyes over a ſpacious 
plain, called the Ocmeidan, where the Turks exerciſe 
| themſelves. with their bows and arrows, and where 
they go in proceſſion at the commencement of a war, 
to implore ſucceſs on their arms. Near the water-ſide | 
is their great arſenal, where the: principal. officers. 
2 belonging their marine reſide.” The inhabitants of 


Galata are chiefly ſupported by the taverns and pub- ; „ [i 
lic-houſes vith which this town abounds, and where | 
; | wine , 
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wine is drunk as cuſiomarily as in other cities, ſtrangers 
not being here under the leaſt reſtraint, either in their 
mode of living or of worſhip. Even the Turks them. 
ſelves will ſometimes come here in order to-carouſe, 
Ihe private houſes in Pera are much more ſplendid 
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than thoſe within the walls of Conſtantinople, and chief. 


ly tenanted by the Greeks of high rank, as well as by 
the foreign ambaſſadors. Two of theſe ambafladors, 
Ve ſhould have obſerved, are privileged to reſide 
_ within the walls of the city; thoſe from the Emperor 
and the King of Poland; fo that neceſſity as well ay 


choice obliges the reſt to reſide here, Pera being up- 


on apromine nee overlooks, as it were, Tophana, which 
is ſituated under Pera on the canal oppoſite the ſeraglio, 
The houſes of Galata, Pera, and Tophana, are ſo fitua- 


ted, from their being one higher than the other, that 
they form a kind of amphitheatre, which commands a 
pleaſant view of the city of Conſtantinaple, © the BAzDour, 


| wa the 15 


"Ts the burial plack of the Dairviſhs: at ee is the 


5 1 of the famous Count de Bonneval, whoſe debts 


and extravagances obliged him to leave France, and 
turn Mahometan. The inſcription mentions him 40 have 


been a perſon. highly eſteemed by the Franks, "who beſides 


having had the good fortune lo embrace the only true 


religion, had likewiſe the additional happineſs to die on 
| the anniverſary of the Prophet. A proof, ſays Biſani, 
that the Turkiſh beaux eſprits may very juſtly put in 
their claim for the We of founding an academy 


of inſcriptions. Ee, | _ To 
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| To avoid being circumciſed, this celebrated 8 5 
ter, in the French annals, had recourſe to artifice. 7 


He never went to public prayers, not even on Friday 8 


but kept an Iman in his houſe, whom he uſed to term 55 
his father confeſſor. He dined frequently with the 


foreign ambaſſadors, where he partook of every thing 


that was brought to table, vithout exception; but at 


home he eat no pork, not drank any wine, and kept 


the faſt of Ramazan very rigorouſly. He had a French 
cook in his ſervice, and any foreigner of his acquaint- | 
ance, that choſe to dine with him, had only to fay. - 


Pilau, and a cover was laid for him. To ſhew what 


a ſingular kind of man he was, we will mention ſome : 
traits of humour in him, which ſeem rather puerile, 


but which will help to form ſome idea of the eccentricity _ 7 
of his character. In his /alle d manger, there was a 
prodigious quantity of birds, among other kinds a 


great many parrots. As ſoon as the company were | 
aſſembled, and began'to talk, the birds immediately ſet 


up their notes, and the- parrots in particular, accom- 


panied them with a noiſe that perfectly ſtunned every 


one ; and this harmonious muſic uſed to delight the 0 
count beyond expreſſion. Afterwards, before the din- 
ner was ſerved up, he had a very large diſh- brought 


to him, full of bits and ſcraps of meat. On a ſignal 
given, all the cats in the neighbourhood were col- 


lected together, to the number of above three hun- 


dred ; he then threw out theſe ſcraps of meat to them, 


which the cats, in contending for, uſed to fight, and 


Ver; XI. Pp | Lerxatclly 1-2 
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| ſcratch, and tear one another to pieces. This ſkirmiſh 
among the cats pleaſed him very much. Among them 
there was one very ſmall and entirely white, but 
- which, contrary to the uſual cuſtom of cats, was very 
dirty and filthy. The count called this, the king's 
JON." = 1 5 


This extraordinary man was always finging, Jouſſons 


Hy preſent, Favenir eſt des ſots, &c. i. e. Let us enjoy the 


time preſent, and leave futurity to fools. Ambition was 
the rock. he ſpilt upon, and made him commit faults 
which he could never after retrieve. One evening 


While there was a concert at the ambaſſador's, he was 
ſeen in tears. As our firſt ideas, like our firſt, habits, 
preſent themſelves again to our imagination as old 
age comes upon us, and the preſent moment no lon- 


ger occupies our thoughts, ſo it was with the count; 


he began at laſt to grow tired of his ſituation, and to 
regret his country and his religion. He accordingly 
- wrote to his friends to obtain his pardon. Meaſures 
were, in conſequence, concerted to procure him his 
liberty, and the Pope was already diſpoſed to receive 


this prodigal ſon again into the boſom of the church, 


. 


whom neceſſity had obliged to abjure his religion. 


But fate, which ſo often counteraGts the beſt concerted 
plans of mortals, did not permit him to enjoy this 
- bappineſs: for the gout, to which he was ſubject, 
attacked him afreſh in his ſtomach, and he died. A 
: prieſt had been ſent to him in diſguiſe, but the Turks 


0 0 finding 
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finding out who he was, would not ſuffer him to re- | 
main in the houſe. He died in a kind of tranſport, 

ſaying, Quand les cockons ſont ſortis de Vetable, il faut 

en fermer la porte; i. e. When the pigs have quitted their 
ſty, the door ſhould be nut. Which ſhews, ſays Biſani, 

| that bis thoughts were turned towards Chriſtianity; for 
it is well known the Turks do not like this animal, and 
never keep any of them. He was made a Baſhaw of 
two tails, and had an income from the Ports of 12,000 
1 a-year. 


| 1 which is FE remaining part of the ſuburbs, 
has its name from being the foundery of cannon, and 
_ artillery, for the T aun empire, which are all caſt 

here. e 


8 theſe fuburbs, Conttantnople is about 
thirty miles in circumference ; but within the walls it 
is not calculated to be more than eleven or twelve, 
excluſive of the ſeraglio, which makes an additional 
three or four miles. There is alſo another ſeraglio, 
two miles in circumference, called the old ſeraglio, 
and which is the reſidence of the ſultanas belonging to 
e e | 


The agua) bei of this city, ſays Lady M. 9 
it ſeem as large again as it is, though one of the largeſt 
eities in the world, ſhewing an agreeable mixture of 

gardens, pine and cypreſs trees, palaces, moſques, and 
O 2 e public 


where jars ſhew themſelves above jars, mixed with 


odd compariſon, but it gives me, ſays her ladyſhip, 
an exact idea of the place. 


houſes ſtand upon them, which ſeem to be raiſed one 
above the other. Among theſe houſes, the fronts of 


large trees, which are in moſt of the gardens, add very 
much to the delicious proſpect. The many ſhips 
which lye in the harbour, make a ſpacious circle of 
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public buildings raiſed one above another, with as 
much beauty and appearance of ſymmetry as ever was 
ſeen in a cabinet adorned by the moſt ſkilful hands, 


caniſters, babies, and candleſticks. This is a very 


Nothing can be imagined more delightful than the 
approach to Conſtantinople by water. One is in the 
midſt of three large arms of the ſea, of which one 
comes from the north-eaſt, another runs to the north- 
weſt, and the third, formed of the other two, throws 
itſelf into the White ſea. Theſe three arms of the 
ſea waſh as far as one can ſee, fields which terminate 
in little hills, covered with gardens, and villas; and 
the nearer theſe channels approach the city, the more 


which are painted after various manners, is to be ſeen 
an incredible number of large domes, cupolas, and 
minarets, or circular turrets gilt, which overlook Fe 
reſt of the buildings. ok . 


The verdant U of che cypreſſes and other 


trees, whoſe leaves ſeem Rripped off on purpoſe to 
| give 
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give the ſpefiator a full view er alhche b 


lye behind them. And the prodigious multitude of 


Caicks, gondolas, and other ſmaller wherries, to the 
number of above 16,000, ſome with ſails, others with 
oars, ſome on parties of pleaſure, and the reſt for the 


neceſſary intercourſe of the inhabitants; continually 


repreſents a ſort of ſei-fight.. 


In ſhort, Jet a perſon caſt his eyes in whatever 
direction, when in the middle of the harbour of this 
great city, and he will not ceaſe to admire how mugh 


nature has contributed towards the beauty and orna- 
ment of its fituation, + | 


Ne 0 vonder, therefore, Conſtantine could fo eaſily 


give up the pleaſures of Rome, to transfer the ſeat of 
his empire to Byzantium, and call it by his own name, 
There is not in the univerſe a city more proper to be 

| the ſeat of an emperor of the world. It overlooks 


at once, two of the moſt conſiderable diſtrits, and in 
leſs than a quarter of an hour, orders may be dif. 


patched from Europe, in which it is ſituated, into 


Aſia, that ſeems to approach it ſo near, in order to 
be ſubject to its laws. And ſhould art and nature 


combine to form a ſituation where beauty and plenty 
might meet, they would never ſucceed better than 1 in 


1 8 nee what 3 it is. 


oz. T7 - The 
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The land produces all kinds of delicious fruits, 
Which can either pleaſe the eye or gratify the taſte, 
nor is any thing wanting that conduces either to the 
comforts and conveniencies, or to the luxuries of 
life. The water both freſh and ſalt furniſhes every 
thing that can be required from that uſeful element. 
The air is admirable, and the continual chirping of 
an infinite number of birds on the trees, in the gar. 
dens, and upon the cottages, ſeem to proclaim this 
climate to be the fineſt in the world. The amphi- 
bious creatures, which live ſometimes in the water, 
ſometimes on the land, and ſometimes in the air, are 
very numerous, which would induce one to believe, 
that theſe three elements are here jn the higheſt de- 
gree « of - a and temperature. 


hie prodigality of nature in hay gifts, made the 
Emperor 7uſtinian ſay, it was better to abandon all 
the reſt of the world to live at Conſtantinople, than 
leave fo pleaſant a country depopulated, which had 
been the fate of ſeveral other great cities. On this 
idea he changed its name into that of the Everlaſting 
city. However, theſe were not the only names it has 
Faced; having had almoſt as 1 names as maſters. 


The caſtle 6 the ben towers, which joins theſe ö 
walls, is the firſt building on the landſide, and forms 
one of the angles of Conſtantinople, that catches the 
eye in approaching it by the Propontis or White 755 
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It was formerly one of the gates of the city, and con- 
fiſted of four large turrets. The ancients called it 
the gilded gate, either becaule the decorations with 
which it was adorned, were really gilt, or becauſe the 
public entries were generally made through this gate. 


To the four ancient towers of this gate Mahomet II. 
added three new ones, in order to make it ſtrong 
enough to keep the treaſures of the empire, It is built 
of free-ſtone, and environed with a wall and ſeveral 
ſmaller towers, ſome of which in. the year 1754 fell 
into ruins. It is at preſent uſed as a ſtate priſon, | 


The beautiful remains of this gate are till admira- 
ble, ſays Chiſhull, though ſuffered by the Turks to be 
almoſt concealed by a dead wall, and the ſhade of the 
neighbouring trees. It is a regular and carved arch 
of white marble, ſupported by two beautiful pillars, 
adorned in the pilaſters with a ſculpture, repreſenting 
ſeveral military atchievements, and flanked on each 
fide the pillars with twelve tablets of carved work, 
extremely well performed, containing many poetical 
ſtories, Among the reſt is that of Hercules and the 
Nemzan lion; the beaſt prodigious and terrible, but 
confeſſing its conqueror by an agreeable poſture; 
Luna and Endymion ; a winged pegaſus managed by 
ſome of the muſes; a portraiture of the known com- 
bat of whirlbats, and an imperial igure, crawned by 
two celeſtial machines. 


O04 - \ This 
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This city excels/ in fine moſques. The moſt re. 
markable is that of St. Sophia. It was built by the 
Emperor Juſtin, and afterwards enlarged and beauti- 
fied by Juſtinian. The dedication of it, was to the 
Divine Wiſdom, and for that reaſon, it was called 
Sophia, a title which the Turks till retain» This 
church, ſays Le Brun, which is ſquare without, and 
round within, is alone worth the trouble of a jour. 
. ney. to Conſtantinople, to have a view of it. The 
; ſituation is very advantageous, being upon an emi- 


nence, in the fineſt part of the town, from whence there 


is a gradual deſcent to the ſea. It conſiſts. of a ſpa- 
cious court, enriched all round with fair and regular 
cloiſters formed by pillars, ſome of whoſe ſhafts are 
carved with white marble, ſome with ſerpentine ſtone, 
and ſome with porphyry ; but all the capitals are of 
the modern Turkiſh figure. Next is the body of the 
_ moſque covered outwardly with domes, and ſupported ' 
inwardly with four maſly pillars, from the tops of which 
riſes a regular cupola, forming the roof of the whole 
moſque. This dome is not to equalled in the world, 
It reſembles that of St. Peter's at Rome, only of a 
much greater circumference, and is ſaid to be one 
hundred and thirteen feet in diameter, built upon 
_ arches, ſuſtained by vaſt pillars of marble, of which 
the pavement and ſtaircaſe are likewiſe marble, It 
has two rows of galleries by pillars of parti-coloured 
marble, and the whole raof is of Moſaic work ; its 
| ; dom 
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n a kind of paſte, with which counterfeit | 
e are made. 


A wonice or piazza, thirty-ſix feet in breadth, 
ſupported. by marble columns, extends the whole 
length of the front: this in the time of the Greek 
emperors ſerved for a veſtibulum. This piazza has 
a communication with the church by nine large fold- 

ing doors, the leaves of which are braſs, and adorned 
with bas-reliefs extremely magnificent, The church 
was painted after the Moſaic manner, with crofles 
and images of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and 
other ſaints, which appear ſtill, though the Turks 
have defaced the heads of them, ſuffering no images 
in their moſques. There is a tomb in this church, 
which they imagine to be that of Conſtantine. On 
the day of their Bairam or paſſover, there are generally 
above 40,000 perſons aſſembled in it; at which time 
there are above ſeven thouſand lamps lighted up in 
the church, beſides. above three thouſand in the 
minarets. a ey, 

The minarets have the appearance of pillars, and 
are little hollow towers, four or five feet in diameter, 


riſing of an equal thickneſs from the corner of the 0 


moſque, as high as the cupolas, where a gallery, pro- 
jefting about twenty or thirty inches, communicates 
with the winding ſtaircaſe, leading there by a ſmall 
1 always directed eaſtward towards Mecca the 


| minaret, 
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minaret, then diminiſhing about a quarter of its PEE : 
neſs, continues to riſe a fifth or ſixth part higher, and 
ends in a pointed top,. covered with lead, and termi. 
nated by a kind of creſcent ; the two extremities of 
which, curved like ſpirals, and brought near together, 
commonly encloſe the name of God cut in metal. 


The floor of this and indeed of all the moſques, is 
mine marble, and covered with mat, the Mahometans 
being expreſsly enjoined to take off their ſlippers when 
they enter them, agreeable to our text of ſcripture, 
Take thy ſhoes from off thy feet, for the place 
vhereon thou andeſt 1 is holy mn 7 | 


Different ſultans ho built final . round 
this moſque of St. Sophia, which ſerve as tombs for 
themſelves and their families; in theſe oratories lamps 
are continually burning, and perſons paid to pray for 
the ſouls of the deceaſed, Theſe perſons live there, 
leſt they ſhould loſe time in going and returning. It 
muſt be acknowledged, however, in order to counter- 
balance this ſuperſtition, that the cuſtom of giving 
_ conſiderable ſums daily to the poor at this moſque, at 


certain hours, is meritariqus and exemplary. 


| There are "Ia other mals ſays Ch aal, which 
claim the admiration of ſtrangers : the moſque of 
Sultan Achmet, which exceeds that of St. Sophia in 


| dimenſions, and is built of "ory: fine * brought 
ſrom 
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from the ruins of Troy and Chalcedon. The Malls 
ſoleum of its founder and his ſultana, are placed in 


one of the chapels; the coffin is covered with fine em 
broidery, repreſenting the town of Mecca, and at the 


head is placed his turban, decked with a tuft of herons 
- feathers, and enriched with precious ſtones. The 


whole chapel is alſo illuminated with an immenſe 


number of lamps, and tapers, kept conſtantly burning, 


Secondly, that of Sultan Bajazet, which though leſs 
in circumference than the former, is more to be ad- 


mired for its ornaments and workmanſhip, In this 
moſque on great feſtivals, the Turks are accuſtomed to 

diſplay the name of the Grand Signor, or ſome be- 
| wee town on the walls with parti-coloured lamps. 


Fa 


At the feſtival of the great B the Grarid Sig | 
nor goes in proceſſion to this moſque. The cavalcade 


which iſſues from the ſeraglio on this occaſion, is one 


of the fineſt lights in Europe, ſays Lord Baltimore; | 
it conſiſts of vizirs, baſhaws, and all the great civiland _ 


military officers of the empire, who go to pay their 


reſpe&s to the ſultan. They begin to iflue forth _ 


from the ſeraglio at four o'clock in the morning, and 


the proceſſion continues till nine. When the Grand 


Signor appears, there is a deep ſilence every where. 


The Janiſſaries line the ſtreet, from the palace to the 
moſque ; they are without arms, and ſtand with their 
arms acroſs, bowing themſelves down only to the 
| Grand Signor and the vizin, who return their ſalute. 


1 * 
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I aſked a captain of the Janiſſaries, ſays his lordſhip, 
why they had no arms? 4 Arms!” ſaid he; « you 


infidel; they are for our enemies ve ti our 


1 1 wy the law.“ 


That of Sultan 1 ſays Lady M. is an exatt 
ſquare, with four fine towers in the angles; in the 
midſt is a noble cupola, ſupported with beautiful mar- 
ble pillars; two leſſer at the ends, ſupported in the 


ſame manner; the pavement and gallery round the 


moſque of marble; under the great cupola is a foun- 


' tain adorned with ſuch fine coloured pillars, that 1 


can hardly think them natural marble; on one ſide 
is the pulpit of white marble, and on the other a little 
gallery for the Grand Signor. A fine ſtaircaſe leads 
to it, built with gilded lattices. At the upper end is 


_ a ſort of altar, where the name of God is written; and, 
| before it, ſtand two candleſticks, as high as a man, 
with wax candles as thick as three flambeaux. The 
pavement is ſpread with fine carpets, and the moſque 
illuminated with a profuſion of lamps. The court 


leading to it is very ſpacious, with galleries of mar- 


ble with green columns, covered with twenty-eight 
leaded cupolas on two ſides, and a fine fountain in 
the middle. 


This deſcription, ſays her ladyſhip, may ſerve for 
all the moſques in Conſtantinople. The model is 
1 92 - exatlly 
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exablly the Gm, differing ng in ſiae and the thick. 
neſs of the materials. 


In -aſſing by a 1 Gas Satin, which hs 


preſent ſultan is building, we ſaw in one of the angles | 


a public fountain, very elegantly decorated, with a 


great number of beautiful marble columns from 


Seravezza and Arabia. This fountain is ſurround- 
ed with an iron grate or bars, in the inſide of which 


are a great number of ſilver emboſſed goblets, and a 


Turk who ſtands there to fill them with water for any 
perſon who may wiſh to quench his thirſt. This ſer- 


vice is performed gratis to every one, for ſuch was the 


will of the fqunder, The Turks, ſays the above 


author, are naturally inclined to theſe acts of public 
beneficence: there are even ſome who will leave lega» 


cies, as we have before remarked, for the maintenance 
of cats and dogs; others again, who vill lay out their 
money in purchaſing birds, merely to give them mon 
is by letting them fly. | 


About fix miles from this city are ſome famous 


aquedutts, built by Valentinian, and repaired: after- 


wards by Solyman the Magnificent. The moſt remark- 
able of theſe forms three great and lofty fabrics, that 
are built over ſo many vallies, between the hills, in 


order. to convey the water from one hill to another, 
till it e the city, Theſe vallies 9 very 1 


n 
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and no arch being ſufficient to raiſe a ſtrufure high 
enough, one bridge is, as it were, eretted upon the back 
of another, arch over arch, till the top of the bridge | 
is on a level with the mountain, a hill from which the 
water flows. On this upper bridge, is a canal to convey 
the ſtream, and on each ſide of the bridge is a colonade, 
I Wong which foot pri oh can I and ws 


Theſe and which 1 0 Codhaninople with 
water, often ſerve for a boundary to the excurſion of 
the Turks; but it will eaſily be imagined, it is neither 
to admire the architecture, nor judge of the ſalubrity of 
the waters that they go there in crowds. They take 
great care to carry wine, and every thing with them on 
Which they chuſe to regale; and take their poſt in 

ſome ruined kioſks, which the emperors built at the 
fame time with the edifices, intended to collect the 
rain water, and convey it to the capital. 


Theſe 8 which the . have been 
obliged to ſubſtitute for the ancient ciſterns, are ſo 


- W-conftrutted, that a compariſon between them and 


thoſe of the Greeks, muſt make the latter appear a 
work of great merit. Yet this edifice, built in the 
time of Juſlinian, is no ways remarkable, either for 
the boldneſs or the lightneſs of its conſtruction ; and 
fill leſs ſo for true taſte. The architect ſeems to have 
ſtudied only to deceive the eye by a number of maſſes, 
which * as * hanging it in the air, reſembling i in- 
| vented 
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yented cones, with too great an. angle at the baſe ; for 
as the valley ſpreads above, the upper part of the 
bee is eee * than the lower. 0 | 


- CHA P. III. 
07 the Police and the Slaves. 


"HE guard of the city conſiſts of a body of Javifs | 


ſaries, with their colonel at every gate. In all 


be frequented parts there is alſo another corps, and 


in each of the ſtreets another party of two or three 
men, and, a patrole, continually going their rounds 


day and might. | Theſe men are armed only with 
cudgels, but they manage them ſo {kilfully, as to be 


dreaded as much as if they had fire-arms. In almoſt all 
the ſtreets, there are likewiſe gates which cut off the 
communication with other ſtreets. Such is the man- 
ner in which this immenſe city 1s guarded, where 
murders. ſeldom happen, and where malefaQtors are 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly diſcovered on their commiſſion 
of any crime. 

Ifa 3 or an aſſault is committed here; all the 
inhabitants of that ſtreet are doomed to bear a part of 


the puniſhment—ſuch is the invariable law. From 


whence it follows, that every inhabitant exerts himſelf 
ſtrenuouſly in driving out any perſon, who begins a 
diſpute, from the ſtreet where he lives. They are alſo 

=; 0 OD careful 
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vel that no thief or pickpocket introduces bimſelf 
among them; and being all reſponſible for each other, 

it is very difficult that any crime can be committed 
with impunity. 


This law ſeems rather ſevere, and in ſome caſes, is 
very much ſo: for inſtance, if a dead body is thrown 
up on the ſea ſhore, which has been ſtrangled or mur- 
dered, the inhabitants of the village neareſt to the 
place where ſuch dead body is thrown up, are obliged 
to pay a certain fine, if they do not diſcover the 
parents of the deceaſed. 


Fach quarter has its tribunal where juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered, in which a Cadi or judge, attended by his 
clerks, ſits the whole day, to hear complaints and ad- 
miniſter juſtice, which is brought the more ſpeedily to 
an iſſue, becauſe the payment 9p: the expences imme- 

_ diately follows. 


One of the moſt reſpectable officers of the civil 
police is the Szambo-EZffend:, whoſe power is ſimilar, if 
not ſuperior to the lord-mayor of London, of the lieu- 
tenant of police at Paris. This poſt is conſidered as 
the firſt ſtep of a profeſſor of the law, to thoſe great 
offices of the ſtate, which are in the nomination of the 
Grand Signor, without any reſpett to ſeniority of rank. 
This perſon has the inſpection of all ſaleable commo- 


dities, and particularly of the proviſions of the capital. 
| It 


5 . 
4 4 
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It is bis buſineſs to procure an abundance: of hat- 
ever is requiſite for the.ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants; þ 


and if any particular article begins to get ſcarce, he 
endeavours to make an equal diſtribution of it, accord- 


ing to circumſtances. ., This poſt is always filled by. 
ſome perſon. of conſummate prudence and integrity. 

It is highly lucrative, as there is not a ſingle article or. 
neceſſary of life conſumed in Conſtantinople, from. 
which he does not t draw ſome Venue. 


5 
4 


He 9 the prices of all Linds of commodities; - 


g proclaims them publicly, and takes care, either by 


himſelf or his officers, that the weights and meaſures 


are juſt and honeſt. He generally goes round the 


city once a. month, or oftener, on horſeback, preceded 


by four Janiſſaries, dreſſed in their habits of cere- 
mony, with their ſtaves in their hands, with one. of 
his attendants by his ſide, holding the ſcales, whilſt 


another carries the weights, a third the hammer; and 
the reſt who accompany him are provided with cudgels 
and other e to fm thoſe who are found 


he | 


— 


This FAY is de. We by. 2 in diſguiſe, 
who unexpeRedly ſeize on the bread of ſome ſhop, or 


the weights and ſcales of ſome fruit-ſeller, or vender 


of any other comment, 58 mJ convitt a fraudulent. 


dealer. 
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The bread is then brought to the mobhſttate; A 
put into the ſcale againſt the weights it ought to 
weigh, whilſt the baker, already ſeized, and in the pre- 


fence of the judge, is waiting the ſentence which is to 


acquit or condemn him to the baſtinado, if not to 


ſome more ſevere puniſhment ; ſuch as having his ear 
' nailed to his ſhop, or even to be hanged, according to 
the caprice of his judge. But what is moſt remark- 


able, is, that the real baker, the proprietor of the oven, 


| he whoſe knavery ſhould be puniſhed, is not con- 


cerned in this affair; he quietly preſerves the daily 
profits of. the falſe weight, which incurs puniſhment, 
and leaves to one of his journeymen or the foreman 
of his ſhop, all the danger and trouble of this ſhame- 
ful practice; who for double pay agrees to perſonate 
his maſter ; and this advantageous poſt is immediately 
ſolicited by ſome other, when the firft gets hanged; for 


ſuch a trifle diſcourages no one. Puniſhments of this 


ſort, however, are by no means ſo frequently inflicted 


as they merit. £ 


To theſe precautions, intended to inſure honeſty 
in the ſale of provifions, the government adds the 


right of fixing the price. But things are not paid the 


leſs for on that account. The multitude is eaſily) 


deceived; they think they have obtained their end, 
| when to remedy the dearneſs of proviſions, the vizir 


commands them to be ſold at a lower price; and 


going out incognito, Pages orders ſome baker's 
. 


one 8 the bread better. 


Is it not Oe ſo great A contempt for humanity | 


ſhould be accompanied by the moſt abſurd benevo- 


7 lence towards animals the leaſt uſeful to ſociety? 
While government enforces the moſt rigorous mono- 
poly of the corn conſumed in the capital, by an ex- 


action ruinous to the cultivator, and a diſtribution 
leſs burthenſome to the baker than the conſumer, it 


allows ſo much per cent. in favour of turtle doves. 
A cloud of theſe birds, ſays Baron Tott, conſtantly 


alight on thoſe veſſels which croſs the port of Con- 


ſtantinople uncovered, in order to carry the commo- 


dity to the magazines, or the mills. The boatmen 
never oppoſe their greedineſs. This permiſſion to feed 
on the grain, colletts them together in great numbers, 
and familiariſes them ſo much, that 1 have ſeen them 


| ſtanding on the ſhoulders of the rowers, watching 


for a vacant ſpot where they iht fill EE eh in 
0 their turn. i 


The Turks are great lovers of order. He who 


brings his proviſions to market firſt, has the privilege 
of vending them before thoſe who come after him; 
but then he is not to exa more than a fixed price | 


for them. If he ſells any kind of proviſions what- 
TM dearer than the price put upon them by the 
£2 55 | proper 


journeyman | to be hanged. No one enquires on 
what evidence the wretch was put to death, but ay 


—— 3 A 
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proper officer appointed for that purpoſe, he 18 liable 
to be puniſhed. This puniſhment is of three kinds, 
according to the nature of the offence; hanging, the 
baſtinado, or ſome pecuniary fine. The baſtinado is 
inflied on the ſoles of the feet. . 


The Divan is a tribunal open to every one; to ſtran- 
gers as well as natives. A grand council is always 
held once a· week, on Tueſday evening, in the ſeraglio 
of the Grand Signor, who is preſent, without ſhewing 

himſelf, at a latticed window above the place where 
the grand vizir ſits, which is oppoſite the door of the 
council- room where every one enters. In this man- 
ner he can hear the debates and the orders given by 

the grand vizir, and the reſt of the miniſters, without 
deins ſeen. 


| There i is, EP no e To acceſſible as 
the Grand Signor. All his ſubjeQts indiſcriminately, 
Mahometans, Chriſtians, and Jews, may preſent him 
a petition every Friday as he goes publickly to the 
_ moſque. The form uſual on ſuch occaſions, is ſingu- 

lar, and merits being deſcribed : Thoſe who imagine 
| themſelves aggrieved, and determine on preferring a 
complaint immediately to the ſultan, range themſelves 
in a line in the ſquare fronting the great gate of the 
| ſeraglio. Each perſon carries a kind of match or 
wick on his head lighted, and ſmoaking, which is con- 
ſidered as the e emblem of the fire that con- 
ſumes 


0h will "gut ap the match,” 82 
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ſands bis ſoul.” '*When the emperor paſſes Aling and 
ſees the ſmoke, he ſtops, and gives orders to ſome of 


his attendants to collect the petitions, which he re. 


ceives and puts in his boſom. Muſtapha III. who 
was very attentive to public buſineſs, always uſed td 
read the petitions himſelf, and has frequently, in con- 


ſequence, performed ſome very e alts of 1 


juſtice, that 22 1 to 98 e 


„ 


In Ke courts of 1 there have mats 


been bold and reſolute pleaders, who ſeeing or ſu- 


ſpeQing ſome prevarication in the judges, have had 
courage to cry out in open court, Haſir r Safin 


3 


On each ade bf the grand v vizir are the two chief | 


; jultices of Romania and Natolia, and the reſt of the 


judges, according to their reſpeQive rank; but theſe 


are not ſeated. No advocate is employed in any ſuit; 


every one pleads his own cauſe. , When a memorial 


is preſented to the grand vizir, if the requeſt it con- 
tains be granted, he ſigns it with his name; but if it 
is refuſed, he tears the memorial in pieces, and there 


the matter ends. All cauſes are decided very expe- 
ditiouſly, becauſe in general they depend upon viva 


voce evidence; but if any cauſe ſhould be at all in- 


tricate, the grand vizir refers the inſpeQion of it to 


ſome officer under him, and direQs him to make his | 
report upon it within a limited time. 


ms 1 


I 


"zz 
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Every thing relative to religion. and the morals of 


the people, the grand vizir leaves to the deciſion of 


the two chief juſtices without appeal. Mondays and 
Fridays are vacation days but on all other days the 


divan is open either at the ſeraglio, or at the grand 
vizirs. Nothing is more aſtoniſhing, ſays Habęſci, 
than to ſee a grand vizir, who has, oftentimes, had 


ſcarce any education, dire ſo vaſt an empire as the 


Ottoman, and govern it perſeAily well. 


| Tar 0. relates, that wht OK was at Conſtanti. 
nople, the captain pacha introduced a lion into the 


divan, which he had taught to follow him about like 


a dog; but the miniſters were ſo terrified, that ſome 


of them jumped out of the windows, and one of them 


was very near breaking his neck in flying down ſtairs; 
and the high adwiral and his lion were left to ſettle 
the councils of the day twee 5 


| 1 miſrepreſentations Rk been made re- 


ſpekting the ſtate of ſlavery in the Ottoman empire, 


we ſhall take this opportunity, though it does not come 
immediately under the article of police, of removing 
an odium from a condition of life, which by the de- 
grading appellation given to it, has induced men to 


believe that ſlaves in general lead a life of leroy. 
pain, and oppreſſion. | 


The 


EY 
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The ſlaves who ſuffer hardſhips, in Turkey, are 


either criminals ſent to the gallies, or priſoners taken 
at ſea by the Ouoman corſairs; the government 
ſends out two or three zebecks in a year, more to 
keep up an ancient cuſtom than with the view of 
taking priſoners. The commanders have ſtrict orders 


to attack none but Malteſe veſſels; and if they take 
any of the inhabitants of that iſland, they are brought 
in triumph to Conſtantinople, amidſt the acclamma- 


tions of the Turks, and are ſent on board the row 
gallies to bard labour, being chained to the oars. 
The number of galley-llaves is likewiſe increaſed, by 


thoſe ſent annually from the ſtates of Barbary to the 


Grand 8 gnor, amongſt whom there are ſubjects of 
almoſt every European nation; but the major part 


of them are Neapolitans, Genoeſe, and Spaniards, | 
Among thoſe ſent by the Tuniſians a few years ſince, 


was a grandee of Spain, who was known at Conſian- 
tinople by his dignity of deportment and ſolemn 
gravity ; for ſome private reaſons, his friends would 
not ranſom him, and no foreign protection could ſave 


him from the gallies, where he worked ſeveral years; 


however, on a peace with Ruſſia, ſome perſons found 
means to intereſt Prince Repnin in his favour, and 


be was releaſed ; but it is ſuppoſed the change of air, 


and a different mode of life, hurt his conſtitution, for 


he died at an inn on the road as he was returning to 

Spain. Another ſpecies of ſlaves are thoſe ſtolen - 

by the Turkiſh marauders from Georgia, Mingrelia, 
15 4 | and 
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and other Greek ſettlements, i in their infancy. The 
ſervitude of theſe is not ſevere, for the merchants 
clothe them well, and feed them with the beſt provi- 
Hons that they may ſell them, to the greateſt advantage. 
A handſome girl is ſold to ſome Turkiſh lord, who 
treats her according to her beauty and good bebavi- 
our; ſhe may or may not chance to be his concubine, 
and by good fortune ſhe may be his wife. As to the 
boys they are ſold to maſters, who inſtruft them in ſuch 
accompliſhments as are proper for young Turkiſh 
gentlemen ; they are genteelly cloathed, well fed, and 
ſleep upon excellent beds; their whole ſervice con- 
ſiſts in waiting in the antichambers to carry in pipes, 
coffee, ſweetmeats, &c. to their maſters, and in taking : 
care to keep the apartments and the wardrobe in 
order. If they are faithful and good muſſulmen, they 
generally marry their maſter's daughter. By this 
channel they riſe in the ſtate, eſpecially if they are 
_ diſtinguiſhed for perſonal valour ; and at this preſent 
time, moſt of the baſhaws of provinces, and great 
officers of the Porte, have originally 1 50 Haves, 


A third ſort of llaves in Turkey, are er taken 
in time of war. In the late war with Ruſſia, all the 
priſoners taken by the Turks were ſold as ſlaves. 
They took a great quantity from different countries, 
who were all confounded under the name of Ruſſians, 
becauſe they were not muſſulmen. One of the articles 
of the 18 pe fag all the priſoners of war 
mould 
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mduld be releaſed n both det. , © 


among the Turks, who had bought great numbers of 
Rauſſian priſoners, were very much embarraſſed by this 
article, but they relied on the difficulty of their being 
diſcovered by the Ruſſian ambaſſador, as they were 5 
concealed in their houſes, and diſperſed allo over the 
1 urkiſh Eg 


An intrepid little man, 60 0% a Georgian by 
birth, named Sergio, undertook the difficult taſk of 
being agent for the Ruſſian priſoners at Conſtanti- 


nople. Armed with the Firman of the Grand Signor, 


he went about i in ſearch of Ruſſian ſlaves, and took 
away by force even thoſe who had embraced the 


Mahometan religion. Amongſt the reſt was a Ruſſian 


girl, who had been taken priſoner during the war, and 
having been brought to Conſtantinople, was ſold to a 
ſcherif of the race of Emirs, who had married her. 
The huſband enraged at the pretenſions of Sergio, 
turned him out of doors, and was on the point of caning 
him; but the undaunted Sergio inſtantly repaired to 


the vizir, to whom he ſhewed the Grand Signor's man- 
date, which allowed no exceptions of religion or ſitua- 


tion; the vizir was very much perplexed, but at length 


replied, if the woman perſiſted in being a Mahometan, 
it would be impoſſible to recover her; but if ſhe. 


would voluntarily turn Chriſtian again, the Emir muſt. 


give her up. Her huſband was very rich and very _ 


bons of her ; ; he therefore made no doubt ſhe would . 
| remain 
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remain firm in the Mahometan faith. This confi. 
dence made him readily obey the ſummons of the vizir 
to attend him at the divan, and bring his wife with him, 
io anſwer the claim of Sergio. Being come before 
him, the vizir aſked her if ſhe would remain a Maho 
metan, or return back to her old religion; ſhe replied, 
- ſhe would live and die a Chriſtian. The vizir on this, 
| decreed that Sergio ſhould take away the woman: the 

huſband was quite diſtracted, and the more ſo as his 
wife was with child. As his laſt reſource, he inſiſted 
the child ſhould not be removed out of the Ottoman 
empire, © For it is mine, ſaid he, and belongs to the 
ſacred family of Mahomet, wearing green turbans.“ 
Sergio had the courage to reply in full divan—“ If 
the child is born with a green rag upon his head, it 
will be a certain proof that it is a deſcendant from 
Mahometz; if not, Mahomet has nothing to do with it, 
and it belongs to Chriſt.” There was no ſtanding 
the force of this argument, and the woman Was given 
up, and ſent to her Ruſſian friends. 


This 3 made all the Turks . and they 
dreaded him much more than they did Prince Repnin; 
though before he arrived at Conſtantinople, they 
thought of nothing leſs, than that he was coming to 
ſwallow up the city, and enforce every article of the 
peace wil the utmoſt FONG 


5 o 
2 f | Their 


hv wy as 


>» 


e e, 


Their apprehenſions of his excellency aroſe from 
an extraordinary incident that happpened at Adria- 
nople. By the preliminary articles of peace, it was 
agreed, that the Ruſſian ambaſſador, who ſhould be 
ſent to Conſtantinople to conclude the definitive 
treaty of peace, ſhould have a certain number of 
troops in his ſuite, and that they ſhould: be allowed 
to paſs through the towns and cities of the Ottoman 


empire ſword in hand. In conſequence of this ſtipu. 


lation, Prince Repnin and his attendants, marched into 
Adrianople in this manner: it ſtruck the Janiſſaries 
that this was the etiquette of conquerors; they con- 
| fidered it as a national affront, and flew to arms; the 


Ruſſians were not to be intimidated, and fought their 


way through the Janiſſaries, though greatly inferior 


in numbers; ſeveral of them were killed in the ſkir- 


miſh, and two or three of the Ruſſians; after which 
the prince continued his journey to Conſtantinople, 
but ſent a courier to inform the Porte of what had 


happened. The vizir was in the utmoſt conſternation, 
and hardly knew bow to impart this humiliating in- 


telligence to the Grand Signor; at length, however, 
a ſecret council was held, the reſult of which was, that 
the vizir and the aga of the Janiffaries ſet off private- 
1y for Daud Bacha, a pleaſant village, where it is uſual 
for the foreign ambaſſadors extraordinary, to ſtop a 
little, in order to adjuſt the formalities of their en- 

trance into Conſtantinople, as it is only a few miles 
diſtant, - But the negociation could not be kept ſecret; 


the 


* 
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the Janiſſaries at Adrianople had contrived to end | 
information of the inſult, as they termed it, to the 
Janiſſaries at Conſtantinople, who vowed vengeance 
againſt the Ruſſians, if the prince ſhould attempt to 
enter the capital ſword in hand. The arrangement of 
this delicate affair took up ſeveral days. In the end, 
a medium was reſolved upon, which ſatisfied both 
parties. The Porte, however, iſſued ſtrict orders that 
no perſon ſhould be in the ſtreets when the ambaſſa- 
dor make his entry, intending thereby to avoid the 
expoſure of the imbecillity of government in ſuffering 
ſuch an article to be inſerted in the. preliminaries ; 
and the meanneſs of evading it in part by the following 
modification: It had been ſettled between the prince 
and the vizir, that the former, in conſideration of a 
few purſes ſhould enter the city with his ſword only 
half drawn out of his ſcabbard, and that his ſoldiers 
Thould oblerve the ſame formality with their IVES. 


In this manner the proceſſion, which was very 
ſplendid, paſſed through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, 
crowded with people of all ranks, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition. As for the, Janiſſaries, they were ſatis- 
fied with having humbled the pride of the Ruſſians; 
and the ambaſſador, like moſt other ambaſſadors, made 
the glory of his nation give way to his private intereſt. 
This entry likewiſe changed the ſentiments of the 
Turks reſpecting him; for when they ſaw him in the 
midſt of bis en and numerous retinuey and upon 
ſuch 


1 
1 
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uch a ſolemn occaſion as an embaſſy for. concluding. 


a peace between two. potent empires, indulging him- 


ſelf in all the levities of a French petit-maitre, eager: 


only to pull off his hat every inſtant to the Greek 


ladies, who were at the windows, and kiſſing his hand 


to ſome; and bowing to others, as he paſſed along, ſo 


contrary to the Turkiſh idea of dignity, their fear was. 
turned into contempt, and the ſequel will ſhew they. . 


were not miſtaken : for although the empreſs had given, 


very poſitive orders in her negociations with the Porte. 

for a reſtitution of priſoners of war, and had allowed 
half a piaſtre a-day for their ſupport, till. they were 
ſent to Ruſſia, (each piaſtre is four ſhillings) yet Prince 


Repnin, ſays Habeſci, would ſcarce receive the flaves, | 
who ran away from their maſters, and took ſhelter at 
his hotel ſoon after his publick entry. I ſaw forty- 


three women lodged very miſerably in three chambers, 
with only ſtraw to lye on; to whom his excellency 


allowed only the ſixteenth part of a piaſtre, or five paras 


a-day; for their ſubſiſtence. The conſequence was, 
that the greater part of theſe poor women ſtole away- 


to the Turks, and eighty- one perſons of his excellen- 


cy's retinue deſerted from him, and emen the Ma- 1 


daneben ae 
eee Tank was the dread of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, leſt any freſh miſunderſtanding ſhould happen 


between the two courts, that when Prince Repnin wass 
on the Fae of e home, the Porte, adds H. 


offered h 
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offered to reſtore him all the Ruſſians who had quitted 
his ſervice, which was an infraQtion of their laws; for 


having embraced the Mahometan . they were 
| become e ene, 15 


The number of black and white ſlaves brought 
yearly to Conſtantinople, is ſaid to amount to near 
20,000. None but Turks are allowed to purchaſe 
any, under the moſt ſevere penalties. The ſlave- 
market is in the middle of the city. It forms a quad- 
rangle, ſurrounded with apartments for white ſlaves, and 
in the area underneath, ſit the black ones almoſt naked. 
The white female ſlaves are dreſſed up in very gaudy 
colours when they are expoſed for ſale, and ſome 
of them fetch a great price, andare very proud of it. 
They are by no means unhappy ; from being next to 
favages they are well fed, well drefſed, and treated 
with great urbanity. They are taught a variety of 
things, get into good families, women as well as men, 
and oftentimes acquire great riches. | > 


With reſpect to their being in a ſtate of flavery, 
many ſituations in life, ſays Lord Baltimore, are much 
more ſo. If a ſlave is determined to quit his maſter, 
he is obliged to diſpoſe of him to ſome other perſon ; 
and as far as I could obſerve, ſays his lordſhip, if they 
are in the leaſt handſome, they are exceſſively proud, 
haughty, hardened, obſtinate and ferocious ; and re- 
quire, indeed, a Turk to have to deal with them. 
| The 
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: The Turks inſpire them with the utmoſt diſdain and” 
| barred of the Chriſtians. —- | 


1. not be ait WO ſome idea here of the 
Georgian and Circaſſian ſlaves, whoſe beauty is ſo 
much celebrated. Georgia and Circaſſia are not 
more enſlaved than any other province, more immedi- 
ately ſubject to the Grand Signor. The ſlaves from 
theſe provinces are furniſhed by the Leſguis Tartars, 
who are ſituated between the Caſpian and Black ſeas, 
and are perpetually at war with the Georgians and 
Circaſſians. Theſe Tartars carry over to the eaſtern 
coaſt of the Black ſea, the ſlaves they have taken, and 
ſell them to the Turkiſh merchants, who come thither 
at certain times. It is uſual, likewiſe, for parents in 
theſe countries to ſell their own children to the mer- 
chants, who afterwards educate them in ſuch accom- 
pliſhments as will enhance their value: an indecent 


dance 4,57 by caſtanets 1s the moſt valuable 
of all others * 


Georgia is divided into two parts, one of which was 
ſubje& to the Ottoman emperors, and the other under 
the dominion of Perſia, At preſent they are entirely 
inen ne, thrown off the 1 of che Turks 


Nis method of 1 for Circaſſ an women, we 
have repreſented in our deſcription of Tartary, and given 
a plate upon the ſubject, io which we refer uor raeders.— 
See p. 194, vol. IV. 


as 
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as well as the Perſians. Tot, ſays Peyſonel, mould n not 
have neglected informing his readers, that Circaſſians 
alone have the honour of being admitted to the ſultan's 

bed. The Turks, ſays he, have an anecdote univer- 

fally believed among them, that one of the Ottoman 
- emperors of the laſt century, having ſlept part of the 
night with a Georgian ſlave, aſked her towards morning, 
if it was almoſt day ? She replied with vulgar ſimplici- 
ty, ſhe believed it was, becauſe ſhe felt a certain 
preſſing neceſſity, which ſhe uſually experienced about 
break of day. The emperor was diſguſted, and dif. 
miſſed her. A few days after he put the ſame queſtion 
out of curioſity to a Circaſſian, who ſupplied the place 
of the diſgraced Georgian. She anſwered, ſhe per- 
ceived the approach of Aurora, for the Morning 
zephyr already wantoned j in her hair. 


1 8 delighted with the — of her reply, 
declared with an oath, no Georgian ſhould, from that 
time, be admitted to the bed of himſelf or his ſucceſſors. 


Neither the Greeks, the Armenians, nor even the 
Jews, are ſubject to a natural ſlavery any more than the 
Turks. The deſpotiſm of the ſultan cannot ſeize the 
perſon of a young girl, whatever deſires ſhe may have 
excited in him; and though we {till find among the 
| Greeks the ſame beautiful forms, which ſerved as 
models to Praxiteles, the Turkiſh annals furniſh no 
example of ſuch an enormity. 


Lady 


1 E 
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11 M. has a ſimilar remark in one of her letters, 


You deſire me, ſays her lady ſhip, to the perſon: to whom 


ſhe is addrefling herſelf, to buy you a Greek flave, 


who is' miſtreſs of 8 thouſand good qualities. The 
Greeks are ſubjects and not ſlaves. Thoſe who are to 
be bought in that manner, are either ſuch as are taken 
in war, or ſtolen by the Tartars from Ruſſia, Circaſ- 
ſia, or Georgia; and are ſuch miſerable, awkward, poor 


vretches, that you would not think any of them 
worthy to be your houſe-maids. Tis true that many 


thouſands of them were taken in the Morea; but they | 
| have been moſt of them redeemed by the charitable 
contributions of the Chriſtians, or ranſomed by their 


own relations. at Venice. The fine ſlaves that wait 


upon the great ladies, or ſerve the pleaſures of, the 
great men, are all bought at the age of eight or nine 


years old, and educated with great care, to accompliſh 


them in ſinging, dancing, embroidery, &c. and their | 


patrons never ſell them, except it is as a puniſhment for 
| ſome very great fault. If ever they grow weary of 
them, they either preſent them to a friend, or give 


them their freedom. Thoſe that are expoſed in the 


markets, are always either guilty of ſome. crime, or ſo. 
entirely worthleſs, as to be of no uſe at all. 
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8 H A P. Iv. 
07 the . Seraglo. Ge... 


1 2 is „ icult to Hoops a juſt ie of he: Gin - 
empire, without being previouſly made acquainted 
with what is meant by the SERAC IO and the Ports; 
they having both ſo intimate a connexion with the go. 
vernment. that it is neceſſary to underſtand them 
thoroughly, to 1 the . of Turkiſh 


| you. 


Wher the Turks ſpeak of the e, 8 do not 
mean the apartments in which the Grand Signor's 

women are confined, as we are ſo apt to limit the 
meaning of the word, but the whole incloſure of the 
palace in which the Ottoman monarch reſides, toge- 
ther with his houſehold; that is to lay, all the officers, 
guards, women, and ſlaves employed in his immediate 
| ſervice. The extent of this vaſt incloſure might very 
- well ſuffice for a moderate town; it entirely occupies 
the ground upon which the ancient city of Byzantium 
ſtood, that is to lay, one of the ſeven hills on which 
_ Conſtantinople is built. Its circumference is very 
near fix Engliſh miles; there are nine courts within it, 
moſt of them large quadrangles; the buildings have 
never been exattly numbered, as no perſon is per- 
mitted to take down an exact account of them; but 
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the 0 r 3 is almoſt incred ble, and they are e moſt part 
of brick; but the kitchens and what is called the trea- 
ſury are very ſuperb, and built of ſtone or mardi 


the whole is covered with lead, and the domes and 
turrets are ornamented with gilt creſcents. The arch 


which ſurrounds the ſeraglio, is thirty feet high, with 


battlements, embraſures, and towers, in the ſtyle of 


ancient fortifications. It is called the new ſeraglio, to 


diſtinguiſh it from the old one, built by Conſtantine. It 
is ſituated oppoſite to Scutari, except one part, which i is 
at the very entrance of the harbour, and faces the 


arſenal at Pera. On this fide, at a ſmall diſtance upon 


he ſea ſhore, there is a Kioſch, or ſummer-houſe, for 
the recreation of the Grand Signor in ſultry weather. 
It is an irregular building, of about ſixty feet in cir- 
cumference, and twenty in height, conſiſting of one 
large ſaloon, very magnificently furniſhed, and having 

a ſeat of maſſy ſilver, ſo placed, that the monarch can 
have a view from both fides of 5 hall, as well as from . 


the TOES ale 


There are nine cates: to ho! frraglioy/h but . two - 
of them can be called magnificent; the firſt is the en- 
trance from the ſquare of St. Sophia; this gate is very 
ſuperb, and will be frequently mentioned hereafter, 


as it is from this Porte or gate, that the Qtioman 
court takes the name of the Porte, or the Sublime 


Porte, in all public: tranſattions and records. On one 
fide of this gate may be ſeen the n of heads _ 


8 that 
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buted to the novelty of their dreſs. But to return to 
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that have been cut off, with labels denoting the crimes 
of the owners, faſtened upon the ſculls. The ſecond 


gate leads to the firſt interior court, and is ſupported 


by marble pillars, but it is not ſo ſtately and magnificent 


as the firſt; The reſt are not worth notice, except a 


little gate on the fide next Scutari, through which the 


grand vizits are let out privately, when they are ſent 
into exile, and at ſuch times they have generally a large 
barge ready to convey them away without being ſeen. 


22A perſon may walk all round the wall that . 15 


the ſeraglio. In that part which rather leans over the 
ſea, facing the arſenal, there are two chambers with three 


latticed windows, where the Grand Signor frequently 
places himſelf, and hears what the * nels as my 


go along, without din ſeen. A 


: 2 4 p 


There is an Arabic inſcription over the great gate 


in gold and azure, ſignifying that that gate, and the 


palace of the ſeraglio, were built by Mahomet II. 


The guards who do duty here have no other arms 
but a ſmall ſtaff which they carry in their hands. 
Even the Janiſſaries themſelves are ſeldom ſeen with 


any offenſive weapons, and ridicule the Franks for 
wearing ſwords as part of their dreſs, aſking them if 


they mean to attack the dogs with them, by which 
they are ſometimes purſued in troops, and forced to 


draw in their defence. This circumſtance is attri- 


the 
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the ſeraglio; through cha gate we enter * Grft court, 
which is open to every one. Here ſtands the in- 


firmary, in which people are ſo well attended and 
taken care of, that they will frequently, it is ſaid, _ 
counterfeit fickneſs to get admittance. They have, 
likewiſe, the privilege of drinking wine in all the 


Turkiſh hoſpitals, and this is another inducement: 


wine being conſidered by Wes banc as a kind of 5 


medicine. FE. 


OP as left kde:of this court fande a old building 


with a cupola, that was formerly a Greek church, in 
which their armour and trophies are depoſited. In 


this ſquare are alſo the mint, and apartments on both _ 
ſides, for the inferior ſervants of the ſeraglio. The 


ſecond court, into which any perſon may enter, is 


occupied by the court of the Divan. The walls are 


paved with marble, and there are ſeveral large graſs 


plats in it, ſurrounded with trees and fountains in the 


middle. All round this court there is a piazza of no 


great height, but not ill built, ſupported by a great 
number of marble pillars. On the oppoſite fide is the 
Aſna or treaſury, and the ſtables, in which are ſome _ 
of the. fineſt horſes in the world, kept purpoſely for 


the Grand Signor's own riding. It is impoſſible to 


conceive any thing more. ſplendid and brilliant than 


the bridles, ſaddles, houſing, and other furniture, with 


which the horſes are equipped on any public occa- 
hop, Yrs enriched with precious ſtones and reful- | 
| „% gent 
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- gent with gold, filver, and other ornaments. But 
neither the treaſury or ſtables, where this rich furni. 
ture is depoſited, have any thang very abet in 
their architecture. 


Tbe 3 are alſo on the left hand of this court, 
which contain ſeveral large handſome buildings, with 
cupolas over them, but with no chimnies, holes being 
made in the cupola to let out the ſmoke; for the 
hearth is always in the middle of the room, as uſed 
to be the cuſtom in our great halls, and is Moth ſoin 


our colleges and 1 inns of courts 


1 5 the Cots Sine, is allowed to 
ride through the ſecond court; and there is, ſuch an 
- univerſal filence obſerved through the palace, that 
notwithſtanding the immenſe number of people who 
reſort to it, there is not the leaſt appearance of noiſe 
and buſtle, but every thing is as huſhed and ſtill as if 
no perſon lived in the ſeraglio; and the converſing by 
ſigns, contributes to this not a little; for if any perſon 


_ wiſhes to advance himſelf at court, he muſt accuſtom 


himſelf to ſuch fort of converſation, and which the 
Grand ent is ſaid. to nee e well. 


At: the * of the: upper court is the divan, in 
which the councils of ſtate are held, and where juſtice 
is likewiſe adminiſtered. And beyond this court no 
ſtrangers are admitted, except ambaſſadors, who pals 
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on to the hall, of audience where the Grand Signor's 
throne is erected, and which is encircled with pearls 
and precious ſtones. This room is very magnificently 
furniſhed ; its roof and fides glitter with gold and 


azure, beſides being adorned with mw fine paintings, 
| alter the Bering manner. 


3 Ros ener is ſaid, have found means of 
viſiting the more interior parts of the ſeraglio, and 


among others, one who attended a clock- maker that 


had been ordered to repair ſome of the curious clocks 
which had been preſented to the Grand Signor. 
They were conducted by a black eunuch into the 


| hall of the haram, where there was an Engliſh clock 


out of order. The whole hall, ſays this traveller, was 
lined with China tiles, and the cieling of the cupola 
adorned with azure and gold. In the middle of the 


hall was a fountain, the baſon of which was of fine 


ii marble, e the eee of Naber. 


Theſe e fountains are very frequent. in the 
Turkiſh apartments, and ſerve for the ablutions Which 


precede their prayers, as well as to entertain the eye; 


eſpecially in the harams of the women, who never go 
into their moſques without having the Alcoran pre- 
viouſly read to them, in ſuch places as theſe, Which 


ſerve as ſo many chapels. Theſe balls have large 
windows, which are not only glazed, but they have, 


likewiſe, bars or lattices before them, and ſophas all 
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round the room, or elevated wide ſeats covered with 


rich carpets, where the ladies fit and amuſe themſelves 


with viewing the gardens, and enjoy the refreſhing 
breezes which are ns Tag into ban from 
the eee e OL 


F rom this hall, our traveller was conduQted through 
ſeveral little rooms, like the cells of monks, only ex- 
celling them very much in the richneſs of the furniture; 
particularly in one, where there was a fine pendulum 


that wanted putting to rights. The clock ſtood on a 
maſſy filver table before a looking glaſs, the frame of 
which was filver, gilt, and curiouſly carved, and embel- 
liſhed with foilage in bas. relief. Two Jofty ſtands 
of maſly filver ſtood on each end of a rich ſopha, 
which had a covering of plain green filk, under which, 
on its being uncovered, there appeared a very rich 
brocade with a gold ground, the cuſhions being of 
green velvet very richly worked. This chamber was 


adorned more than the hall, with paintings and orna- 


ments; but the loweſt part of the window frames were 
higher than the talleſt man could reach; the glaſs was 
| likewiſe painted, but without any living creature re- 


preſented upon it. On his return back he was led 


through ſeveral fine halls and.chambers, the floors 
of which were covered with rich Perſian carpets, and 
the rooms ornamented with fine ſophas and gilded 
cielings. The gardens he went through, were full of 
i e cypreſs trees and different kinds of e 
„ VVV e 


N i 
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| planted ' without any order or regularity. About 
twenty yards from the ſtaireaſe, leading i into the gar- 


dens, was a pillar of granite marble. It conſiſted of 


one ſingle ſhaft, larger in circumference, and about 


one third higher than Marcian's pillar, and ſtood upon 
a a ſquare pedeſtal, adorned with ſome mutilated feſ- 
toons and Latin inſcriptions ; but they were ſo defaced, 

that it was impoſſible to diſcover any thing upon them 
but the name of Juſtinian, it being dangerous to ſtop | 


8 2 to copy 1 of the inſcriptions 


Theſe Ld ye Ch all, are with and unculti- . 
vated, affording nothing pleaſing to the eye, but what 
nature has furniſhed them with; an admirable ſituation 
riſing into convenient aſcents, and capable of infinite 
improvement, if they were in the hands of any Chriſ- 


tian prince. The whole plat of ground, called the 


gardens of the ſeraglio, is ſo covered with cypreſs _ 
and other trees, as to reſemble a grove, through which - 


| ſhady walks are cut, where pleaſure-houſes of various 


forts are ſeen; the moſt eminent and remarkable of 


which is that called the Blue Kioſh, FOG the town 
of Scutari. a Bea 


. 


In the ſides of one of the kioſhs are three orbicular 


ſtones of fine porphyry, the middlemoſt of which is 


_ curiouſly poliſhed, and ſerves to reflect the proſpe& | 


of the ſeraglio and adjoining city, like a looking-glaſs. 
At the farther eng of theſe gardens are the entire 


walls 
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walls of an ancient Chriſtian church, and near it the 
Grand Signor's aviary, where. are kept the hens of 
-Grand Cairo, that are remarkable for having blue gills 
and feathers, curiouſly coloured with grey circles, and 
in the centre of each wol a ſpot of black. 


- - 
3 


| Beſides the 8 e there are many others 
in which the inferior officers reſide, and where all the 


bow and neceſſaries for the ſeraglio are depo- 


ſited ; particularly on the left hand of the entrance 
quite down to the water fide, there are prodigious piles 


of wood, which ſome thouſands of Baltagis or wood 
.cleavers are continually employed in cutting into 
billets, and carrying to the different apartments, On 
the oppoſite ſide is a large ſquare, where thoſe who 
are intended for military employments are taught their 
e, at which the ſultan 1s ſometimes prelent. | 


The hos of perſons. inhabiting this immenſe 
pile of building, is in proportion to its ſize. On the 


» beſt authority, lays Habeſci, that of perſonal knowledge, 


I can ſay that nearly 10,000 perſons conſtantly reſide 
in-it. The grooms and thoſe who conſtitute the 
corps of guards, make the major part of that number, 
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The following is a very exact liſt of the na 5 
and their raſpeflive tae $7 | E 


— 


ror the . of the ſtables. | 2 0 200 


„ Boſtangis, that is to ſay, gardeners'. = = ' - 2,000 
Ballagis, that is, carriers of wood for the nſe- 5 
ol the ſeragli e ar gn 
 White-eunuchs:! i. 1 ee 10 low ORD _ 
Black eunuchs „ ing exe ben a. 
Women} fo an Ed i „F 21.0. 
Eſ-oglans or pages e „„ goo 
Cooks and confettioners +» = 190 
| Menial ſervants. ::: 400 
9-410. 


This is the number of perſons who uſually refide 
in the ſeraglio, except that of the women, which is 
increaſed or diminiſhed agen to che taſte of the 

reigning an. | 


The e in ; the ſeraglio are dreſſed as ſuch 
of the agliam- oglams as are brought up to cookery. 
They begin their buſineſs early in the morning, for 
the Grand Signor riſing. early, there muſt always be 
ſomething ready for his breakfaſt. His dinner hour 
is ten o'clock in the morning, and he ſups at fix in 
the afternoon, both ſummer and winter. His manner 
of fitting down to table, is with his legs acroſs, after 
| EL „ the 
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the Turkiſh faſhion, with a rich embroidered napkin | 
ſpread before him. He carves for himſelf, but uſes 
neither knife nor fork, his meat being fo tender and. 
delicately dreſſed, that he eaſily pulls it in pieces with 
his fingers. He makes uſe of two wooden ſpoons; with 
one he takes his ſoups, and with the other his fyrups. 
Dinner or ſupper over, he waſhes his hands in a gold 
baſon ſet with precious ſtones. He ſcarce ever ſpeaks 
at table, except to ſome favourite aga, to whom he 
; Tometimes throws a loaf as a mark of favour. 


The queen and "7 are ferved at the fame time, | 
but in copper diſhes, except the ſultan be with them, 
Their food may truly be ſaid to come from far. Their 
ſherhet is made of ſnow water, brought to Conftanti- 
nople at a very great expence, and kept under ground. 
Their only cheeſe is Parmeſan furniſhed from ies - 
The bread is made of wheat brought from Burſa, 
| reckoned very white and ſavoury; the reſt comes from 
Greece. Their rice, lentils, and other pulſe, are the 
produce of Egypt. Great quantities of ſugar are uſed in 
ſherbets, but they eat very little ſpice except pepper. 
The honey ſerved up at the ſultan's table comes from 
Chio, but the reſt from Walachia and Moldavia. Their 
oil is had from Greece, but that which the Grand 
Signor eats comes from Candia and Zant. Their butter 
comes from the borders of the Black ſea and the Crimea: 
They eat ſcarce any butter or milk, except it be in 
8 cream. Very little fiſh is eaten at Conſtan- 
| tinople 
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tinople by t the Turks, though the ſea yields great 
plenty, and therefore the Chriſtians purchaſe. it very 
cheap. The ſeraglio i is plentifully ſupplied with-fruit f 
from the ſultan's garden; and as large preſents are 
frequently made to him, a great deal of it is ſold, and 
the money given to the Grand Signor for his pocket- 
money. The utenſils of the ſultan's kitchens are of braſs, 
bug kept ſo clean and WO as to do the 5 2 700 
3 1 55 35 db YR the cod who com · | 
pole this immenſe houſehold are moſt of them born of 
Chriſtian parents, who have been made captives in 
time of war, or ſtolen at a very early age in time of 
peace. It being a maxim with the Ottoman empire, 
to be ſerved only by perſons who are unacquainted 
with their native country, their parents, or their reli- 
gion; they being the more likely to be attached to the 


prince, by whom they a are eee and vell taken 7 
care of. | F> | 


When one of theſe children is preſented to the . 
feraglio, they firſt examine very minutely if he has any 


corporeal defect; if ſo, he is not accepted; though his 


countenance ſhould ſpeak very much in his favour; . 


the Mahometans believing that a brave mind can= 


not exiſt in a body materially deformed. But on 
the contrary, if they meet with ſuch a perſon as they _ 
viſn for, they write down his name, and the country | 
be comes from, in a regiſter which remains in the 
7 | : chancery 
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- chancery of the private treaſury of the Grand . | 


and give the treaſurer an order to pay him his daily 


penſion, which is four aſpers a-day. He is then ſent 
to be educated in one of the old ſeraglios, either of 


Pera or Conſtantinople. Here it may be neceſſary to 
remark, that there is a ſeraglio at Pera, to which the 


Grand Signor goes two or three times a-year to ſpend 


the day; and it is chiefly in this edifice, that thoſe ſlaves 


ho are deſtined for his perſonal ſervice are brought up. 
Thoſe that remain in the ſeraglio of Conſtantinople for 


their education, are principally thoſe who are raiſed 
to poſts and dignities of the greateſt conſequence, after 


having gone rough the uſual exerciſes, 


Such was cho cuſtom . the Turkiſh: conqueſts 
furniſhed a conſiderable number of theſe children as 


ſubſtitutes to thoſe who were promoted to other em- 


ployments. But as at preſent the Chriſtians are more 
careful to guard their children from the rapacious 
hands of the Turkiſh emiſſaries, this ſource for ſlaves 
has failed, and they are obliged to confine their an- 
cient cuſtom of furniſhing the ſeraglio with Chriſtian 
ſlaves to pages only. Thoſe Chriſtian princes who 


formerly preſented a certain number of boys and girls, 


as an annual tribute for the ſervice of the Grand 
Signor, have refuſed to pay this tribute any longer. 
Prince Heraclius, who governs Georgia ſo admirably, 
thook off this inhuman tribute during che late war 

between 


; between the Turks and the Ruſſians and ſince that 
time, none but the Pages arc children of Chriſtians. | : 


We will now relate the manner in which the fe 
raglio is guarded; it being well known that it is 
watched very ſtrictly. The whole circuit is confined 
to the care of the Boſtangis, or gardeners, who form 
the firſt guard: the ſecond is compoſed of the Ballagis, 
or of thoſe who are employed in furniſhing the firing 
for the ſeraglio, theſe are armed with an axe; to chem 
ſucceed the guard of the white eunuchs; and the fourth 


and laſt corps are the black eunuchs, who are neareſt _ 
the perſon of the monarch. _ 9 


| The number os 3.800 . which are employed 

for the ſervice of the ſtables, will at firſt ſeem very 

great; but if the great quantity of horſes to be taken 
care of is conſidered, our ſurprize will inſtantly vaniſh. 
Theſe horſes, which belong particularly to the monarch, 
and which no other perſon muſt mount, are in num- 
ber 3. O00, which number can neither be increaſed nor 
diminiſhed : ſuch being the law or cuſtom. Whenever 
a a good horſe is preſented for the perſonal ſervice of 
the Grand Signor, and is accepted, they part with that 
which is of the leaſt value: and when a horſe dies or 
| loſes any of his good qualities, he is parted with, and 
another immediately purchaſed in his room; by this 
means the fixed number of three thouſand is always 
key up. Theſe horſes are all procured either, from 


Arabia 
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Arabia or Egypt, as being in much 8 eflimaion 


* oy 1 


In order to inſure the: beſt borſes for the ſervice. 


of the Grand Signor, there is an old law enjoining, 
under pain of death, that all perſons who bring any 


horſes to Conſtantinople, with a view to diſpoſe of 


5 them, ſhall firſt make an offer of ſuch horſes to the 


equeries of the ſang 7 


An 5 3 are 1 e ſeparate ſtables; 
the firſt contains 1,800, the ſecond 700, and the third 


500. There are allo 400 mules in another ſtable, 


kept for tranſporting the ſultan's baggage and that of 
his ſuite, when he goes into the country. Such a 


number of mules is the more necefſary, as chere are no 


en in Turkey. 


To the ha af korſes 1 more ee 


belong to the Grand Signor, muſt be added thoſe that 
belong to the principal officers of the ſeraglio, which 


are very numerous. The K: ſar-Aga, or chief of the 
black eunuchs, has goo for his own private uſe, and 
the reſt of the miniſters in proportion. Even the 


pages have each of them no leſs than three horſes. 
We may therefore reckon, ſays Habeſci, without the 
leaſt exaggeration, that there are 6000 horſes in the 
- Gong mrs ſtables. 


This 
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This . it is true, would not require 3,500 
perſons to look after them; but as theſe men are obli- 
ged to go and come different ways, and have like- 
vile to take care of themſelves, as well as their horſes, 
duch a number ſeems e e 
| The « environs fo this place, "OR abe are very 
mountainous, and the vallies full of paſtures for the 
horſes and mules of the Grand Signor's ſtables. Theſe 
horſes, which come chiefly from Arabia, are ſome of the 
fineſt that the world can produce. The grooms for the 
moſt part are Tartars, Bulgarians, or Arabians. They _ 
live under "tents during the. time that the. mules and 


horſes are ordered to remain out at graſs, which > giv es 1 


a "FO. pitureſque vi view to the FOO round. 


P 
l | F 8 | 
- 


The day that theſe horſes are firſt W351 to 1 
the groom obſerves ſome kind of ceremony on entering 


the paſtures, at the concluſion of which, one of their 


horſes has all his hair ſhaved off, and i is even tcorcht ; - 
the horſe which comes in laſt, always undergoes this 
ceremony, which they do with a view to avert what _ 
they call the .cyil looks, and every other misfortune _ 
that may befall theſe animals. This ſuperſtition, 
though 'equally ſingular as it is he RE; may be 
traced Pork to ae molt remote antiquity. 55 
| The Nene of . gem round 3 tonts is ſo 
5 EP that little ſquare buildings on the borders of the 
Vor. * nw 7 
on . 15 canal 
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canal, - at different diſtances, are appropriated for 
privies, ſo conſtrukted, that 5 water 18 carry in 
9 55 away WD =D | 


The Boſtangiz, who 8 the firſt exterior 3 of 
the ſeraglio, have their chief, who is called Boſtangi- 
_ Baſhaw ; he is in general ſuperintendant, not only of 
the imperial gardens that are in the city of Conſtanti- 
nople, but likewiſe. of all the other buildings, fountains, 
- gardens, and delicious places deſtined for the Grand 
Signor's amuſement. The juriſdiftion of the Boſtangi- 
Baſhaw extends to the mouth of the Black ſea; and 
- having under his inſpeQion all the villages on the coaſt 
of Conſtantinople and the Boſphorus, he draws very 
great revenues from his office. When the ſultan goes 
upon the water, it is the Boſtangi-Baſhaw who has the 
_  condufting of the barge ; he is ſeated behind the ſultan, 
and guides the helm according to his orders; having 
an opportunity by this means to converſe freely with 
the Grand Signor, he is particularly eſteemed and re- 
FTpeQed, The Sultan Muſtapha cauſed the heads of 
three Boſtangi-Baſhaws to be cut off, becauſe the barge 
| had been agnated too mack by the ſea. 


The Boſtangi-Baſhaw lives PHE the walls of the 
ſeraglio; his habitation, however, communicates with 
the ſeraglio itſelf. It is in the palace of this miniſter 
that the-torture is applied to malefaQtors, or ſuch as are 

| ew to be ſo, Among all the a who come 
"wo 
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1 
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poſe the ſeraglio, the W are the proyileſ, k. Z 
and moſt rde. 


To the Datel. facceed the | Ballajir, or cleavers 


and carriers of wood to the different apartments of the 


ſeraglio. This claſs forms the ſecond guard; they 
wear the ſame uniform with the others, except, that 
the Baltagis have a little blue collar, diſtinguiſhing 


them from the Boſtangis, by its very long point which 


deſcends to their breaſts: and they both wear a large : 
ſcarlet cap above half a yard 5 FT heſe wood clea- 


5 boxing; Land above all, are very ſkilful Fo throwing 


the lance, and in all other bodily exerciſes that have a 


tendency to make them rob} and e 


The racks and. 8 due tene taken 


from this corps. The farmer wear a yexy fantaſtic: 
cap made of ſhining hair, forming a point turned | 


backwards. The latter wear a cap of camels hair, in 


the ſhape of a ſugar, loaf, and of a dark yellow. colour. 


The butchers were likewiſe formerly taken from this 


corps, and wear the ſame kind of cap with the con- 
fectioners. There are alſo a great number of domeſtics | 

in livery, who wear a ſhort dreſs made of gold ſtuff, 
with a cap. of gilt metal, ornamented with a large 


Plume of feathers, which originally belonged to this 


corps; as were the menial ſervants of the officers he- 


Jonging o the ſeraglio. But Chriſtian aver, being N 


R2 | now 
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no grown very ſcarce, the Turks are obliged to be 


ſerved in all the above-mentioned offices, by poor 


people, who obtain their places for a livelihood. 


Ol all the oriental nations, none give way to their 
ſenſual inclinations ſo much as thoſe who profeſs the 


 Mahometan religion. This accounts for the ſultans 


having their women guarded always by eunuchs; for 
love and jealouſy are their ſtrongeſt paſſions. All. che 


; on of 12 80 and faſhion ee a ſimilar cuſtom. 


9 We ge d the white eunuchs form a kind of 


ba 0 to the ſultan: and the black ones to the 


women of the Haram. The chief of the white eunuchs 
has command over all the pages and white eunuchs of 
the court: three very conſiderable officers, the Grand 


Chamberlain, the principal Major Domo, and the go- 


vernor of the pages are dependent upon him. There 
are alſo inferior officers belonging to the white eunuchs. 


From the white eunuchs are ſelefted ſome of the curates 
of the royal moſques, who are very glad of theſe ap- 
pointments, which generally yield very fine incomes; 


one moſque in particular Pye an --- app ducats 


4; 4 { EE : 4 


The black eunuchs are 1 ty" to ies 


tbe women; formerly they were imperfectly caſtrated | 
much 1n the ſame manner as the caſtrati of Italy. But 


| Sula ag 9 to the 1 N * 


108 
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3 eee ſome ſuſpicions, ordered that from 

that time all the black eunuchs ſhould be entirely, cut, 
which method is ſtill followed. Their chief is called 
the Kiſtar- Aga, that is, the Aga of the women of the 
ſeraglio, as he has the general ſuperintendance of the 
Haram, which is that part of the ſeraglio where the 
women are kept. Beſides the income he draws from 
the royal moſques, he has a thouſand ways of amaſſing 


immence riches. The We of the eunuchs are 
| © ak from Africa. | 


8 All the Sole of 5 ſeraglio are the ſons of Chriſ- 
tians made flaves in time of war. The incurſions of 
Turkiſh robbers in the neighbourhood of Circaſlia and 
other Chriſtian countries, afford means of ſupplying 
the ſeraglio, even in time of peace with ſuch. children. 
The city of Akeſta was the rendezvous of theſe robbers; 
its ſituation in the vicinity of Georgia was very con- 
venient for them; as they could aſſemble two or three 
thouſand horſemen, and make unexpected irruptions 
into Georgia, and carry off the inhabitants, and ever 
thing they could lay their hands on: they afterwards 
brought thoſe ſlaves that were fitteſt ſor the ſeraglio to 
_ Conſtantinople, and the reſt were ſold at Zoſerum, | 
from whence they were diſperſed all over the Turkiſh | 
empire, But ſince Prince Heraclius has. refuſed the 


accuſtomed inhuman: tribute already mentioned, and 


put a ſtop to the irruptions of the Turkiſh banditti and 
ms Tartan, the Georgian ſlaves are ſeldom to be met 
— 3 Sn with, 
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Vith, and it is with the utmoſt _— that the _ 


number of Pages es can de kept mM 


75 "When one Ude Chriſtian . is fiſt ad. 
mitted into this fervice of the ſeraglio, he is put under 


the direction of the chief of the white eunuchs, who 


places him either in the great or little ſchool. In the 
great chamber or ſchool, there are uſually 600 chil. 
dren, and in the leffer 300. Theſe children are 
brought up under a very rigid difcipline, and taught 
firſt of all, modeſty and politeneſs. They are then 


inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, and in the 
Arabian and Perſian languages, in order to enable 


them to ſpeak the Turkiſh with greater propriety, and 
as it is ſpoken in the ſeraglio. Their cloathing is very 
neat, and their diet good and wholeſome. They lye 
in large chambers, and have feparate beds placed in . 
rows; between every third or fourth bed, there lyes a 
white eunuch; theſe eunuchs watch them very cloſely 


to keep them from unnatural vices, which the people 
in the ſeraglio are very much given to. When theſe 
youths are old enough to bear the fatigues of ſtrong 


bodily exerciſe, no pains are ſpared to render them 


robuſt, active, and valiant. They are likewiſe gat 
edn in he ee as well as TOUR arts. 


From theſe ben Hits uke we Waren wi moſt 


paths to employ them about the perſon of the 
n Grand Signor: : they afterwards * diſtribute the reſt, 


according 
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a to their capacity, either in the ſervice of 
the treaſury of the ſeraglio, or in the repoſitory for 
drugs and cordials, which are carefully prepared for 
the uſe of the Grand Signor and his women. From 
the ſervice of the treaſury and this repoſitory, are taken 
thoſe, who are eſteemed moſt worthy to be promoted 
to more important charges in the ſeraglio, By virtue 
of their employments, they are admitted to the pre - 
ſence chamber, and to the private apartments of the 
ſeraglio, ſo that they can ſee and ou to the Grand : 
- whe almoſt at any time, 1 ts | 


In the 0915 of him who quits the ſeraglio entirely, 
another is appointed from the body of the pages, 
Such is the order of rotation to the offices of the ſe- 
raglio, and the gradations of ſervices through which 
they paſs before they quit it, that it ſeldom happens 
any officer leaves the palace before he is turned of 
forty; a time of life when he may be ſuppoſed moſt 
capable of conducting the weighty affairs of ſtate, with 
which he may be entruſted, Moſt commonly on 
leaving the ſeraglio, they are raiſed to the dignity.of 
baſhaws, or agas of the Janiſſaries, or generals of the 
cavalry, and ſometimes inſtantly appointed grand 
vizirs. It is pleaſing to ſee them take leave of their 
friends and acquaintances in the ſeraglio, adds Habęſci, 
as the ceremonies they uſe on ſuch occaſions demon- 
ſtrate a aid refined aſs and. is further would | 
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be wanting to convince a We that the Turks 
were a as n People. 


e to the tins, of at other civilized maſons, 
the Turks ſet little value on the ſciences ; they . 
ways prefer men of valour to men verſed in the 


ſeiences, for any bigh office: yet, notwithſtanding 


their ſlight opinion of the ſciences, they cultivate ſome 
of them in the ſchools, They teach the youth of the 
ſeraglio to read and write; they then make them 
learn Arabic, as their books of religion and the laws 
of their empire are written in that language. It is not 
till they have perfectly learnt the Arabic, that they are 
taught the Perſian language, which being melodious | 
and ſprightly, corrects the harfhneſs of the Turkiſh. 
They then teach them arithmetic,. and by ſuffering 
their reading Perſian novels and romances, replete 
with gallantry and lively animated expreſſions, the 
youth acquires a gay and ſprightly turn of mind. Be- 
ſides theſe ſtudies, ſome of them apply themſelves-to 
learning the Alcoran by heart, others tranſlate valu- 
able books from the Arabic and Perſian into the 
Turkiſh language, and each youth makes his remarks 
and annotations on them for the inſtruction of the 
ignorant: many apply themſelves to the Perſian and 
Arabic poetry, and ſucceed admirably well. The 
ſtudy of muſic, likewiſe, occupies a good part of the 
time allotted for the inſtruftion of theſe young men: 
moſt certainly the Turkiſh muſic is barbarous with 
Wn reſped 
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| reſpet to. the terrible noiſe it. makes; but it is alſo 5 


certain that it has its ſoftneſs; and barmony which 


may very well be reliſhed. Except the above-men- 


tioned ſciences, and a flight knowledge of medicine 


and 5 the Turks“ are in 1 1 extremely | 


1 RG | 


That bott ay! be munity to he en and , 
oſtentation of the Ottoman court, there are a number 

of mutes and dwarfs kept. Perſons of this deſcription, 
. who, in other courts, ſerve only to amuſe the prince, 


at the Turkiſh court are employed, not only for the 


amuſement of the ſultan, but to inftruft the pages in 
an art which is not practiſed i in other countries. This 

art conſiſts in making themſelves underſtood by ſigns. 

out of reſpect to the Grand Signor, that he may not 

be diſturbed by the ſound of their voices. There 


are in the ſeraglio 140 of theſe mutes, who being born 


deaf, cannot expreſs themſelves but by ſigns. At night _ 
they lye in the great chamber of the pages, and are in 
dhe ſchools in the day, where they teach the young 

| — Chriſtian ſlaves to comprehend very long diſcourſes 

on different ſubje&s /in this manner. Two. or three 


of the oldeſt of theſe mutes are admitted to the cham- 


ber of the ſultan for his amuſement. The dwarfs are 
employed in the ſame manner. If a dwarf happens to 
be a mute, he is very much prized; and if an eunuch, | 


een wa is me opts ay a e and n no _ 
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or expence eres to procure ſuch; a rarity. We will 
now n on at women. : 


8 Al the women in the e are for the ſervice of 
the Grand Signor. No perſons whatever are per- 
mitted to introduce themſelves into the firſt gate that 
encompaſſes the haram, that is, the apartments in 
which the women are ſhut up. It is ſituated in a very 
remote part of the incloſure of the ſeraglio, and looks 
upon the ſea of Marmora. No perſon can poſſibly 
| ſee theſe women, except the ſultan and the eunuchs. 
If any of them goes out of the ſeraglio, on an excur- 
ſion into the country, with the Grand Signor, the 
journey is made either in a barge or in a cloſe car- 
riage; and there is a kind of covered way made with 
linen curtains from the door of their apartment to the 
place of embarking, or getting into the carriage. All 
theſe women have the ſame origin as the pages, and 
the ſame means which are employed to procure the 
boy flaves, are uſed to ſupply the haram with women, 
The handſomeſt only, or thoſe who give hopes of 


being ſuch, are received into the ſeraglio, who muſt 


all be virgins. They, like the pages, are divided into 
two chambers, and their manual employment conſiſts 

in learning to ſew and embroider. With reſpect to 
their mental and perſonal accompliſhments, they are 

taught only muſic, dancing, voluptuous attitudes, and 
ſuch other allurements, as decency forbids expatiating 
upon, by which, ſays Habeſci, they endeavour to excite 
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the paſſions of the ſultan. The number of women kept x 
in the ſeraglio, depends on the pleaſure of the Grand 


Signor. Sultan Selim had near 2,000, Sultan Mahmud 


had but goo; and the preſent emperor has nearly 


* Theſe two chambers have windows, but they look 
only on the gardens of the ſeragho. Among ſuch a 
great number of women, there is not a ſingle ſervant; 


and the method in which they wait on one another is 
not a little peculiar : the laſt entered waits upon the 
one who entered before her, and likewiſe upon her- 
ſelf, ſo that The who is at the head of the liſt, is ſerved, 
without having any one to wait upon, and ſhe who 
entered laſt, has no one to wait upon her. They all 
ſeep in ſeparate beds, and between every fifth, there 
is a preceptrels ſtationed to ſuperintend their conduct. 
Their head governeſs is called Katon Kiaia, or the 
governeſs of the noble young ladies. If chere is a 
ſultana mother, ſhe forms her court from their cham. : 
ber, having liberty to take as Ty young ladies as 


ſhe thinks POR | 


CY 


The Grand Sighby very agen Pertdte them 


to walk in the gardens of the ſeraglio. On ſuch o- 
caſions all the workmen are ordered to retire, and 


black eunuchs are placed in every corner, with drawn 


 fabres, and others ordered to walk round the gardens, 


to prevent a perſon from looking at them. Should 
. any 
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any. one be found in the gardens at this time, either 
through ignorance or inadvertence, he is inſtantly put 
to death, and his head brought to the feet of the 
Grand Signor, who rewards the eunuchs very liberally 
for their vigilance. Sometimes the Grand Signor 
himſelf goes into the gardens when the ladies are there, 
and it is then, that by dancing, ſinging, enticing atti- 
tudes, and other alluring geſtures, they prafliſe all 
their little arts to endeavour to enſnare his affec- 
tions. 


un generally imagined the Grand Signor may take 
to his bed all the ladies of the ſeraglio whenever he 


is fo inclined; this is a vulgar error; it was ſo in 


former times, but the immenſe preſents which it is 
- uſual to give to thoſe ladies who are ſo favoured by 
the Grand Signors, determined them to make regula- 
tions, that have been adopted by all their ſucceſſors, 
in which the number, time, and etiquette of cohabi- 


ting with them is limited. It is true the ſultan can, 


il he pleaſes, break through theſe rules, but he ſeldom 


does, eſpecially, as beſides the immenſe expence in 


_ preſents, it. may likewiſe coſt the lives of thoſe girls 
whom the prince is ſo partial to. In the reign of 
Sultan Achmet, above 150 women were poiſoned, who, 
by their allurements, had enticed the Grand Signor 


to be conneQed with them, contrary. to the eſtabliſhed 


ee.tiquette. The ſultan is not permitted to take a vir- 
gin to his Aeg, except pon ſome extraordinary 


feſtivals 
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i eipal, or great rejoicings. On theſe occaſions, if - 

he wiſhes a freſh companion for his bed, he goes into. 
the ladies apartment, who are ranged in files by their 
governeſſes, : and intimates the one he wiſhes to have: 15 
the ceremony of the handkerchief, which the ſultan 

is faid to throw to the favoured fair, is an idle tale, 

- without any foundation. When the Grand Signor 
has fixed on the lady he has deſtined to be the new _ 
partner of his affections, all the others follow her to 
the bath, waſhing and perfuming her, and after having 
drefſed her very ſuperbly, conduct her ſinging, dan- 
cing, and rejoicing to the Grand Signor's bed-cham- 
ber, who, on ſuch occaſions, is generally already in 
bed to receive her. As ſoon as the new-eletted fa- 

vourite enters the chamber, introduced by the prin- 
cipal eunuch upon guard, ſhe kneels down, and when 
the ſultan calls her, gets into bed at the foot, except 
the ſultan ſhould order her, as a ſpecial favour, to 
approach at the ſide. After a certain time, on a ſignal 
given by the ſultan, the governeſs of the ladies enters 
the apartment with her ſuite, and conduas her back 
to the women's apartment: if, by good fortune, ſhe _ 

becomes pregnant and is delivered of à boy, ſhe has 
the appellation of A/aki Sultaneſs, or ſultana-mother... 

On the birth of the firſt ſon, ſhe has the honour of 
being crowned, and'the liberty of forming her court. 

Eunuchs are alſo affigned her for her guard. No 

other ladies, though delivered of boys, except the firſt, 

are eicher crowned | or entertained. with any extraor- 
HA e 
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dinary magnificence; they have, however, ſeparate 
nenn, with very handſome nent, 


Tl * fays, that | in the Grand Signor's bed . ; 
ber, there are large wax tapers burning all night, 
and Mooriſh: women fitting by them. And that on 


theſe nights he ſleeps in a chamber belonging to the 


haram, or women's apartments. And, in the morning, 
on his riſing, changes all his drefs and leaves them to 


| her he ſlept with, beſides whatever money was in his 
| pockets; and that on his returning to his own apart- 
ments, he ſends immediately a preſent of jewels, 


money, and magnificent dreſſes of greater or leſs value, 


e as he was s captivated with ber ns 


#5. 5 hs. death of ther ſultan, the 1 of the 


male children are ſhut up in the old ſeraglio, from 
whence they can never come out, unleſs one of their 


ſons aſcend the throne. The old ſeraglio was the 
palace of Con ſtantine the Great: it is ſituat ed nearly 


jn the centre of Conſtantinople ; there theſe ſultanas 
are confined, as alſo thoſe ladies of the new ſeraglio 
who are ind iſpoſed. Thoſe who are brought to bed 


of girls, are allowed the privilege of marrying, when 


the ſultan dies, of which they generally avail them- 


ſelves, to ſome of the principal perſons of the empire, 


who are very glad to have them for their riches, and 
the connexions and patronage which ry: generally 
have in the ä 


L 


Lady M. mentions a favourite ſultana, who on being 
preſented with an abſolute order to leave the ſeragho, _ 
and chuſe herſelf a huſband among the great men of 
the Porte, at the deceaſe of the ſultan, threw herſelf _ 
at the feet of his ſucceſſor, and begged him to | 
poignard her, rather than uſe his brother's widow 
with that contempt. She repreſented to him, in 
agonies of ſorrow, that ſhe was privileged from this 
misfortune, by having brought five princes into the 
Ottoman family ; but all the boys being dead, and. 
only one girl ſurviving, this excuſe was not received; 
and "ſhe was compelled to make her choice. She 
choſe Bekir Effendi, then ſecretary of ſtate, a Turkiſh _ 
nobleman above fourſcore years old, to convince the 
world, that ſhe firmly intended to keep the vow ſhe _ 
had made of never ſuffering a ſecond huſband'to ap- 
proach her bed; and him ſhe choſe as a mark of her 
gratitude, ſince it was he that had preſented her, at 
the age of ten years, to her late lord. But ſhe never 
permitted him to pay ber one viſit, though ſhe had 
been fifteen years in his houſe when ; Lady M. viſited -. 
her, and ſhe vas then but thirty-ſix, hut paſſed her time - 
in uninterrupted mourning, with a 8 1 little | 
Rove in Chriltengom. F | 


All thoſe ladies who Sik bin ane with io 
_ deceaſed ſultan, but borne no children, are ſhut up 
for life in the old ſeraglio; thoſe with whom he has 
Si | 
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* that the daughters and ſiſters of the Grand Signor, 
hen married to the vizirs and great men of the em. 

- Pire, dwell in their ſeparate palaces; but that all the 
male children, who are born to them, are inſtantly. 
ſmothered by the perſon who delivers the mother. 
This, ſays he, is the moſt public of all their laws, and 
that which is leaſt infringed. No attempt is made to 


conceal theſe horrible aſſaſſinations; a deſpicable fear 


is the cauſe of Wen, more than | the intereſt of the | 7 
ade . 


/ 


B * 


5 The dan ghters, who alone eſcape this murderous 
lay, only preſerve the title of ſultana, by adding to it 
that of hanum, common to all women of tolerable 
fortune; and their children of both ſexes, whom thele 
princeſſes may preſerve, now enter into the general 
" claſs of the people, and are not diſtinguiſhed by any 
-title. Born of a grand-daughter of the emperor, the 
influence of paternal notice, no longer reaches them: 
the great grandfather bas loſt übte of bew! in the * 
ras of ROE birth, 


F 


It may not. is 1 10 obſerve, before we finifh 
1 this account of the ſeraglio, that. unnatural vices reign 

in it to 67 Excel, not only. e the pages, but alſo 
a among 


bis Tword-bearer. Mahomet IV. paid ſuch public. , 


| produce examples. more, modern and very recent 
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A "FE The violent Ack tes 3 AX IS by | 


* 


" aniong ; thi 
and their ſhameful amigurs with thoſe who are placed 
2 about the perſons of. the monarch, mighRJead to ver 3 
br dangerous conſequenges; if. fire and ſword were not; © 
5 employed torreſtore agg. But b 
the utmoſt vigilance of the cunughs, and me were 5 
nors, theſe vices aregnot to be em 
| Indeed; how can it be expetted, when it is den eee ; 
| bays Habeſti, that almbſtallthe ſultans have themſelves: . 
been guilty of ſuch crimes. Sultar®Amurath was ſo. 


enamoured ol a young Ariſe fan, that he made him 


homage to a young Greek,: that” alF the court noticed. V4 
it; he was declared chief favourite, with” great ceres - — 5 
mony, and became deſpot of the empire. We could 


but thoſe already memioned ſufficiently nes | 
contagion. is ancient, and deeply rooted, and hat it 
can never be extirpated. Ita is eee among: * 


the oe ay : e noe 5. 5 N * 
| . VVV 
The ek denne caliber are a allo very: common . 
in the apartments of the ladies. Nor is it to be Wen- 
dered at, in girls well fed, leading an idle indiflihed © 
life, and whoſe' chief employ i is to prepare themſelves 
for ſenſyal-delights. Notwithſtanding the fatal dghm 
that awaits them on diſcovery, the violence of their 
paſſion burries- them precipitately to their ruin. 
Alas! how _ of theſe unhappy, girls are .throvn,” 5 
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= 55 TAVING 55505 ei as fall! and; deſcriptive a an 
| 7 yg account of the . its interior regula- 
| tions, as is to be met with; it remains, only. to ſpeak 
2 | of the pomp and ſplendour with which 'the ſultan 
euch audicnees, to the ambaſſadprs of foriegn powers, 

and of the gradfticur and magnifizence which attend 
2 7 "wow on Sher A otcaſions. ” i 5 


n Li Turk: take care has no ambaſſador ſhall be - 
| C2" ee to their audiences, but at certain times, when 
. in Grand Signor is prepared to diſplay all the pomp 
and ſplenddur of the court. For this xeaſon, they are 
Common ly Appoihted on the days of paying the mili- 
tafy achte. The formalities of ſuch audiences 
M  , merit a detail; and we ſhall fix on one given to 2 
{ + Venetian ambaſſador, as arenen thoſe Ho the miniſ 
WT i. ters'of other ation.” 
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court retains all the ancient oriental magnificence, i in 
its numerous train, ſumptuous apparel, coſtly jewels, 
and luxury, ſo often deſeribed by other writers; and 
chat it is fond of diſplaying every external appearance 
\of grandeur that can, impreſs the minds of its ſubje&s 
' or ſtrangers with awe, ſurprize, and terror. A hint - 
neceffary to be. given to reconcile to the reader that 


2 


- great and unbecoming haughtineſs fo viſible in ame | 
4 pe of their conduft on n pubbe dh oa e 


Ge FA 3 for cke 0 . . 
ambaſſador with his dragoman and ſecretary, embarks 4 
on board a very ſuperb galley, from the arfenal at Sa 
Galata, belonging to the Grand Signor; its chief orna- 
ments, and the entire outſide of which, are of pure 
maſſive gold. Upon their landing, t the ambaſſador and, 90 
all his train, (for he is -preceded not only by all his 5 
 bouſhold, but by all the Venetian ſubjeQs either at 
pera or Conſtantinople, ) are received by the Chant 
, Backi, or commanding officers of the police, who | 

= them 10 a building on * ore near at 
- hand, to which the Grand Signor oecafionally reſorts 
to enjoy the cool ſea breezes; here refreſhments are 
provided, and fome time is ſpent, while the order of 
the entry is adjuſted. The proceſſion then moves on : 
Wee in Fr ae manner: | 
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Firſt, three bungrel Janiſfaries on foot, dreſſed in 


75 cheir habits of- egremony, the chief article of which 


cook cloſes the reaf, habjted--ih# 


"conſiſts of long bonnets of white cloth, which deſcend 
a conſiderable length over their toulders,; 3 their head 
black pellice, 
covered with Glver chains, to which ate ſuſpended i in 
miniature, and likewiſe in ſilver, all the utenſils of a 
4 en He i Is een by ſixty chinas on horſeback, 


” belonging * = ambaſſador, dreſſed in | his Wertes / | 


with their chief. 8 to them, the ambaſſador 8 
maſter of the horſe, his. horſe led by ſix grooms in rich 


* liveries. Then the major-domo, and another officer 
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In horſeback, at the head of fiſty-ſix horſemen be- 
- Topging to the ambaſſador, cbyered with liveries till 
more ſuperb than the former. Ne ext, his excellency's - 
chief page on hörſeback, followed by ten other lads 
b are linguiſts, and ſix dragomen or interpreters on 
| Horſeback. A colone} of the Janiffaries ſurrounded by 
fix chiocadars leads. up the ſecond diviſioh, of "this pro- 
ceſſion. Laſt of all, follows the ambaſſador In a robe 
of purple velvet, embroidered with «gold flowers, | 
wearing a duca cap, and mounted on a ſtately horſe, 
richly capariſoned, and ſent to him by the Grand Sig- 

nor: on each ſide of the ambaſſador's horſe, ſix ſlaves 
in rich liveries.” Three noble Venetians, two ſecre- 
taries of embaſſy, and two bthers follow his excellency, 
- andafter them, all the Venetians on horſeback. This 


proveion ales on in this order to the ſeraglio, and 
laſts 
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Sublime Porte, in the rl 7 8 


+ ſquare'an _immenſ e . of Zuardg are drayn up. : 
through the * if | dle of which, as they fall back, his * 
excellency paſſes on horſeback to the gate: of the” 
T 37 ſecond ſquarez Where he alights; no perſon, "excepr® , | 
„we. ny Egg being permitted to paſs that gate on 2 1 
| | horſeback. e . is ray by, the dragognan of the» 
Porte, and after a few minutes paſſed in the ſecond dl 
ſquare, his excellency aſcends the flight of ſteps — 

ing to the divan chamber, preceded. by the Chiavs , 

| Bachi, and the maſter of the ceremonies, very thy 
; dreſſed, and both carrying filver maces, which they | 

- irik againſt the ground like walking ſticks. The 
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: grand vizir being already ſeated \ on his ſopha to re- TY 
| Felve 4 9 and memorials. | „„ ee 


The iow: chamber celeb Weſiminſter-hall, 
but is neither ſo long nor- ſo lofty : the breadth ap- 
pears nearly the ſame, It is badly lighted by þ large 
dome in the centre, and at the upper end- are the J.. 
tribunals of the grand vizir, exaktly i in the ſame poſi- 
tion, and raiſed in the ſame manner above the hall, as 
the paſſage between the*Turts of chancery and king's 
1 bench, leading to our houſe of commons. Behind the 
views ſopha, and no great height above his head, is a 
ſmall window, grated: with iron bars double gilt, within 
. . 8 . which 
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whith the Grand Signox is ſcated; he cannot be diſtin. 


guiſhed, but it is known when he is there, by the bril- , 


liancy of the large diamonds in his. turban. In one 


angle, at a diſtance from the vizir, but at the ſame end 


1 85 of the hall, are ſeated on ſophas. „me WO chief-juſtices | 


Po ol the Otioman empire; their heads. co ered with „ 


turbans, the one white, che other green. From an 


„ "opening i in the wall at the left angle, there is an en- 
* trance into a ſecond hall, which ſeems united with the _ 


firſt; and ip \ this there a erat Humber of other high” 
: officers of ſtate Fee 2 aofording to their rank, 


At the poor ee, bas a great deal to ſuffer 
in che divan chamber before he proceeds any further. 


The audience of an ambaſſador is the time of all . | 
choſen to preſent, publicly, a great number of ,peti. ; 


tions and' memorials to the vizir, purpoſely 1 to ſhew 


His authority. While this buſineſs goes forward, the 
vizir ſends the dragoman to his excellency, with com- 
plimentary meſſages to fill up the time. The next 


trial of his patience is, iſſuing the money for payment 


of the military eſtabliſhment for. ſix months. And as 
a prog. of their oſtentation, it will often happen that 
ö the day of giving audience to an ambaſſador cannot 
be put off till it is due; in which caſe, to the great joy 
of the military, it muſt be, aid in advance, for they 


will not omit this diſplay of their riches. It may 
indeed, happen the ſix months are expired, and then 
the payment is Log off to a the day of audience. : 


The | 


33 


* 


# 


* * 


The money is 185 brought be be divan chamber 


in bags called purſes, and flung upon the ground "al 
D without any. order. The 7 nin vizir orders one of 


7 them to be opened and e 


ated. pro forma. The firſt 
troops to be paid are the Janifſaries;of whom not leſs” 
than 20,000 | are aſſembled in the outwards courts, - 
before the Sublime Porte, upon occaſion of the W 
ence of an ambaſſador, as impatient to receive their. 


call the Miniſters; being aWnd of rice ſoup, given to 


them on ſuch days, by the Grand Signor. The colo- 
nel of the oldeſt regiment of ihe Janiſſaries appears 


firſt, at the door of the divan chamber, when he is 
called in, and as many bags as yill pay him and his 


men, are flung out of the door down the eps, upon 


which he retires bowing all the way, and conſtantly ' 
facing the tribunal, ſo that he walks out backwards. 


The colonel of every regiment does the ſame ; but 


before the ſecond enters, the money belonging tothe 
firſt muſt be cleared away, which is done by throwing 
the bags through an aperture like a window into the 


ſquare Below ; where the Janiſſaries of his regiment 


count the money again, and then carry it off to their | 


quarters as faſt as poſlible ; he who can carry away 
moſt being moſt eſteemed by his officers. This abſurd 


ceremony laſts three hours, and it e oy POOR 
of a stoic to fit It out. | 
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| When! this buſineſs infiniſhed, three 1 are eo. 


4 vered for dinner, one before the vizir, another beſoro 


the Tefterdar; and a third before tbe Viſſangi. The 
ambaſſador alone dines at abe vizirs table, and bis ſuite 
at the other twoy! #This repaſt i is very Thort, though the 
number and variety of the diſſſes are inconceivable., 
Theſe are all ſerved upin green china, and one at a time 
according to the Turkiſh faſhion, but then chey are re- 


. moved every two · of thtee minutes; the ſervants, wowed $ * 


' ever, who attend, uſe equal diſpatch: in laying the beſt 
parts on "the plates of their gueſts, who, if they like what 
is ſerved on their plates, may let the next diſh paſs ” a 
without exchanging it. After dinner the ambaſſador re: 
turns to his ſeat, and the Reis-Effendi þreſents to the 
, -vizir his memorial requiring an audience of the Grand 
4 Signor. The vizir "reads and ſigns it, then wraps it 
up in a piece of embroidered ſilk, and ſeals it; over 
this cover he puts a ſheet of white paper and a private 
mark; and then delivers it to the Chiaus Backi, who 
carries ſt to the Grand Signor. Upon the return of 
that offtcer with the ſultan's anſwer, the vizir quits his 
ſopha, and goes to the door of the divan chamber to 
receive it. He touches it with his forehead, as an act 
of ſubmiſſion; then returns to his place, opens and reads 


* 
* 


* 


1 it, after which he gives- orders that the ambaſſador 
* ſhould be condutted through the ſecond hall, where the 
other great officers are all ranged, as before mentioned, 
and where the Chiaus Bachi attend with the-preſents 
E by the ambaſſador for the Grand: Signor: 
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from chence he proceeds to an open ſaloon, the door 5 
5 of which opens into the Grand Signor's apartments. 
| Here bis excellency and his attendants put on their 
As ſoquꝭas · the proper officers have opened 
E this door, the At aflador 1s introducedby the grand 
visir and the aga of the Janiſſaries, ſupported on each 
ſide by two capici-bachis. In this manner his excel- 
lency and his train enter the preſence. chamber, where 
We, the Grand-Signor is ſeated on his throne, n, 7x 
58 ' of a ſopha raiſed ſeveral feet from the ground, and. i 
. page e upper corner.of the room, on the Fo 
hand; With upright cuſhions to ſupport his back and 
en he chuſes it; theſe cuſhions are richly. em - 
broidered, and adorned with pearls and other jewels; 
S the canopy over the throne is extremely magnificent; 
made of crimſon ſatjn, lined with white ſatin, and faced 
with plated gold, ifiterſperſed with, brilliant diamonds 
and pearls, - But nothing can exceed the ſplendour 
of the ſultan's dreſs, his turban and caftan being al- 
moſt covered with Jewels: the ambaſſador then bows 
to the Grand Signor, and addreſſes him in a ſhort 
harangue, in the Venetian language, the purport of 
which is to aſſure his ſublime highneſs, that the re- 
public f Veni de gardently deſires to cultivate an 
| Fterflal friendſhip with his highneſs and all his wle. 
His eredentials are then delivered to the grand vizir, 
1 places them on'the throne. Upon this the ſultan 
ſpeaks A, f. few words to the vizir, charging him to de- 


lier an anfyel * hit e to ths nb that he 
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will grant peace, friendibip and protection to hi 
and his countrymen throughout the empire. The 
| ambaſſador then makes bis bow and retires. ” 8 


As the ambaſſador 1 hiv train Eck the ES 
court, where their horſes are leſt, before the vizir can 
get ready with his immenſe ſuite, his excelleney is 
obliged to wait ſome time before this parade is adjuſt) 
ted ; for, upon this occaſion, the vizir and all the” 
other great officers of the ſeraglio go before the am- 5 
baſſador to conduct him out of the Ports on his 


return; after which they ſeparate, the ambaſſador and 


* "x" 


his train proceeding towards Pera, and the vizir at- 
tended by the other officers going to his own houſe. 


The proceſſion, therefore, from the ſecond ſquare of 
the ſeraglio to the ſtreet, though ſhort, is very magnifi- 
cent. Such was the etiquette attending the reception 
of an ambaſſador from the n . Venice. 


. cats alice! axiom in the Turkiſh laws ,, 
reſpeQting their impriſoning the foreign miniſters, TR 
been totally overlooked by all writers upon their 
ſyſtem of government, which we think it right to 
notice: perhaps they were ignorant of the fact. ; The 
Ottoman court conſiders every ambaſſador as having 
two diſtin. characters, the one repreſentative, the 
other perſonal. In the exerciſe of the firſt, they view. 
| him as repreſenting his ſovereign, and in this light | 
treat os with great Ren and even allow that he 
f 8 | » 5 Sh £ * 
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5 may aſſume the ene of a maker, and ſtate his demands 
| to the rand Signor, complaining of any infringe- 
ment of treaties, or acts of injuſtice committed by 
5 the Turks againſt the ſubjetts of the {tate he repreſents, 
and even to inſiſt apg = ſatisfaRtion in the moſt peremp- 
| tory W 
But if he offers't6 threaten them with an approach- _ 
| Ang. war, or proceeds nearly to a declaration i 
before, he leaves theimdominions; they ſay he has a 
perſonalicharafter, which i is that of hoſtage given by 
way of aſſurance and ſecurity to che court to which he 
is ſent, and where he reſides, that he will not violate 
c the treaties ſubſiſting between them; and in this capa- 
5 city they make him reſponſible for the rupture with 
2 Which he threatens them; and juſtify their diſregard | 
to the univerſal law of nations, which declares the 


3 perſons of ambaſſadors to be lacreds even in time 
— ol war, 


„ Though there is no diltinQion of tide 1 the 
foreign miniſters reſiding at Conſtantinople, yet greater 
- Zhonours are ſhewn to ſome than to others. As ſoon 
as the Imperial aſpbaſſador arrives on the Turkiſh 
frontiers, he and all his ſuite are maintained at the 
expence of the Grand Signor till his return, be bis 
ſtay Ever ſo. long. The ſame. condutt was obſerved: 
with reſpect to Prince Repnin, ambaſſador-extraordi= 
1 nary from Ruſſia, ; bus this was upon a Mets particular. » 


„ 


: EO al _ occaſion, ' 
5 . 3 5 : 5 ; 
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W e namely, to negociate a peace, and is no pre- 15 
ecdent for other miniſters from the ſame court. The 


Imperial ambaſſador, likewiſe, brings very rich pre- 


ſents to the Grand Signor, who ſends back to the em. 


peror preſents ſtill more valua 
at Vienna; whereas the amba 
land, and Holland, make very conſigerable preſents 


by his ambaſſador 


io the ſultan, who makes no ickifowtedgments what- 4 


adots of F. rance, Eng. 


cver in return. Theſe preſents the Grand Signor 
lays a kind of claim to from thoſe powers for the per- 
_ miſſion granted them to ſend miniſters to reſide at his 


court, and for the e and privileges: allowed. to 


4555 ane ſubjeQs, . : 


„ 


Theres a peculiar diftinftion Alun the 1 * * 


ambaſſador, befides that of a public entry, namely, 


to fire a number of mortars on St. Mark's day, ac- 


cording to the age of the doge, and to keep the feſtival 
with as much noiſe and mirth as his people ſhall think 


proper. This is never permitted to the ambaſſador 


of any erowned head, even on ſuch occaſions as the 


birth-days, pes ad or coronations of their reſpec- 


tive 1 e Oc „„ 


5 
„ 
; W "i 
' | ; * 
* . PLONE 
2 g : 2 


| FCC TO, 
gg they pay the emperor of Germany is 


very great; and: in caſes where they have had feaſon 7 
0 complain of che condut of the Imperial miniſter at 
ee have ſuppreſſed their 79 1 
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5 And 3 wbwited to the violation of their c moſt 


* * 
9 4 * 


. a g 
ith his of this Kind ding ta this late 
war between the Ruſſians and the Turks, of ſo ſingular 
a nature, that it merits. an ample recital of alt its cir- 
cumſtances. The ceremony of expoſing the ſacred 
ſlandard of Mahomet, by carrying it in grand proceÞ. 
© Gon, through the principal ſtreets of Con tantinople, 
previouſly 1 to its being tranſport&-t6' the camp, is a 
ſolemnity held in the higheſt veneration by the Turks, 
and fo ſacred, that they will not permit any perſon of 
what ever rank or religion, beſides Muſſulmen to ſee it; 
on which account, three days before the day of the 
proceſſion, heralds are ſent into every ſtreet of Con- 
ſtantinople, to proclaim, that on ſuch a day the ſtand- 
ard of Mahomet will be carried through the city, on 


its way to the army, and that no perſon who are not 


Mahometans are to he in the ſtreets, through which it 


| paſſes, or even looking into them, from any of the 


* 


houſes, on pain of death. Notwithſtanding this publie 
prohibition, the Imperial miniſter, unmindful of his 
public character, which: ſhould have made him more 
delicate than a private individual on ſuch an occaſion, 
vas perſuaded to'gratify the curioſity. of his wife and 
two daughters, who were determined to ſee this grand 
proceſſion. For this purpoſe he hired a chamber 
in the houſe of a moulah or lawyer, 1 the” price of which 


was fixed at fifty piaſires days before the ſolem- 
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nity was to take place, the miniſter found out a more 
convenient apartment, at an inferior price, which he 
immediately took, and relinquiſhed the firſt. The 
- moulah in vain repreſented that Europeans generally 
kept their word, but more eſpecially miniſters in pub. 
lic characters; he was refuſed every kind of fatisfaQtion, * | 
and diſmiſſed with taunts, the miniſter well knowing 
that no tribunal would dare to proceed againſt him; F 
a and that though the order of moulahs have the moſt 
powerful intereſt with the government, yet their 
dreadof offendinghis royal maſter was ſuperior to every 
other conſideration. The moulah ſubmitted in a 
pearance, without murmuring, but ſecretly = 
vengeance, and only waited a proper -,4 ee of to 
* ag Os OTA in the breaſt ofa Turk. 9 


In the very moment 3 the * dandard was 
paſſing through the ſtreet in which the ambaſſador, his 
lady, and two daughters had taken a chamber, and as 
it approached the houſe, from a window of which, 
half opened, they were looking at the ſplendid ſhew, 
= the moulah ſet up a loud cry, that the holy ſtandard 
| Vas profaned by the eyes of infidels, who were view- 
=_— ing it through the latticed window of ſuch a houſe. : 
= The multitude, which was immenſe, as all ranks of | 
people attend ſuch a folemnity, inſtantly took the a 
alarm, and a party, confiſting of near three hundred 
enraged Janiſſaries, detached themſelves from the 
he has nods weve open the door of the houſe, 
| deter- 
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1 to ſacrißce to the prophet, thoſe daring 
infidels, who had profaned his holy ſtandard. The 
imprudent miniſter in vain repreſented to them, that 
be was the Imperial ambaſſador ;, he was | inſtantly 
=  Fnocked down, and the inner doors being forced, they 
Y found. the ambaſſadreſs, whom they ſtripped of her 
1 and cloaths, and nothing but her age protected 
ber from further inſults. As for the young ladies, 
had fallen ſenſeleſs upon the floor in a ſwoon, 
om which they were only recovered by. the extreme 
torture of having their ear-rings torn from them with 
ſuch violence, that part of their ears went with them; 
they were likewiſe {tripped to their-ſhifts, and what they 
ſuffered beſides, no mortal can tell: it was reported 
that ſome of the Janiſſaries had compaſſion on their 
'yourk and beauty, and the wretched ſituation to which 
they were reduced, while another party were deaf to all 
entreaties: be this as it may, after they had plundered 
them, they retired, and in the evening this deplorable | 
family were Aae ane to Galata. 


© 


a 1 as the add vizir e e of 
the horrid outrage committed on the perſon of the 
| ambaſſador and the ladies, he communicated. it to the 
Grand Signor, who condeſcended to ſend him compli- 
ments of condolence and excuſe in his own name, ac- 
companied with a rich pelice, which is a diſtinguiſhing. 
token of peace in Turkey; and as his ſublime highneſs 
knew the miniſter loved weng a e bandſame ſum 

| was 
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was ſent to him privately, and ſeparate infos: to the, 
ladies, beſides jewels far ſuperior to thoſe the Ja- 
niſſaries had taken from them. Having received ſuch 
ample indemnifications, the whole family ſeemed per- 
fektly ſatisfied ; and the young ladies related the ade 
venture to their Chriſtian friends, in a manner that 'T 
did no regt eredit to > their e | 


* 5 


Had the piece fviſhed with this fl, all woutd king 
been well; but, unfortunately, the Divan thought » ' 
ſomething was due to public decorum, and that an ex, 
ample of ſeverity was requiſite in point of policy, that 
ather foreign miniſters might be aſſured of the ſafety 
of their perſon and property. The ſtrifteſt ſearch was, 
therefore, made to diſcover the individuals guilty: DE. - 
theſe perſonal infults and indignities to the ambaſſador 
and the ladies, without effect: but the heads of 300 
perſons, Janiſſaries, and others concerned in the riot, 
were cut off, and information ſent to the ambaſſador 
of this bloody execution, with a requeſt to know, if that 
would ſatisfy him? To which he replied, ſo far as re- 
ſpected his own perſon and family, he was ſatisfied; 


' but that having ſent diſpatches to Vienna onthe ſubjett, 


he could ſay no more till they arrived. The courier, 
impatiently expected by both ſides, at Tength arrived, 
and brought ſuch an anſwer as might be expetted from 


ſo diſcerning a prince as. the emperor. It contained 
no complaints againſt the Porte, but an order of recall 


to the miniſter, couched in ſuch terms that ſtruck 


* * 
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f him to the heart, for he inſtantly fell Bek and either 


died by his own hands, or a natural death, in a few 


days. His wife and daughters ſoon aſter returned 


privately to Vienna, where the ſtory of the young 
ladies had arrived long before them, and was repreſent- 
ed in ſuch a light to the Empreſs Dowager, then 


living, and abſorbed in devout exerciſes, that they were 
ordered to retire to a convent for che remainder of 
ew life. g 


Baron Tott relates a ſingular trait of the late empe- 
ror, which accords little with that immenſe ſtate and 
ſplendour with which the Turkiſh emperors receive 
ambaſſadors from foreign powers. This prince, fays 


he, violent and haſty in his temper, but weak, im- 


patient, and curious to exceſs, exhibited ta-us, on our: 
return from the ſeraglio, when Mr. De Vergennes had 


his audience as ambaſſador, a very ſingular ſcene, 
We ſaw him diſguiſed like a profeſſor of the law, ac- 


compained by two of his officers, who appeared as 
footmen ; he had ſtopped in a ſtreet to ſee us go by, 
and as we paſſed on into the Acmeidan or Hippodrome, 
we preſently perceived he had overtaken us, and was 
running by our ſide, but flackening his pace when he 


came up to the ambaſſador, he accompanied him to 
the end of that ſquare, and then beginning to run 
again, he croſſed the ſtreet in front of the proceſſion, 


and entering one of the gates of the ſeraglio, went out 
of it again near the ſea, to meet us when we were to 
POE: XI. 1 | | | | take 


; 
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take water, There he remained till our departure, 


and then returned again to his palace; and we ſaw 


no more of him. 


I remarked, adds the baron, during the whole time 
this prince kept us company in the Hippodrome, where 


ve were ſurrounded by numbers, whom curioſity had 


drawn together, no one gave the leaſt ſign or intima- 
tion which could diſcover him, though every one 


knew him and trembled at his preſence : but depotiſm 
tyrannizes over every thing, and forces its ſlaves to 
| diſſemble even the Very fear i it t inſpires. 


On the oppoſite fide of the W nearly adjoining 
to Scutari, is a very magnificent kioſh or pleaſure- 
houſe of the Grand Signor's, ſituated at Chalcedon, a 
town of ancient note of which, but little remains are 
to be ſeen. It had formerly two very celebrated 
temples, dedicated, one to Apollo, the other to Venus. 


When Chalcedon was an eminent city, Scutari was an 
ignoble village; but by the contrary events of fate, the 


former is now reduced to nothing, and Scutari is a 
fair and ſpacious city. Its canal, among other names, 
had chat of Fretum Chalcedonium. 


The kunden of this kioſh is very aunt. it is in 


the centre, and on the higheſt ſpot of a very fine 


garden, Moſt of the walks are ſhaded with trees, 


0 and there are ſeveral 915 parterres of very con- 


1 8855 
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: fderable length. They all end at the kioſh, from | 
| whence ore”) is a | moſt delightful proſpect. 5 
It was the naraget . of this 1 inclined 
Soliman II. to build this kioſh, where he might retire 
_ occaſionally with ſome of the ladies of the ſeraglio. 
And for this purpoſe he had a ſtately ſopha built in a 
place a little higher than the reſt, furniſhed with quilts, 
cuſhions, and rich carpets, and ſurrounded with marble 
baluſtrades. This ſopha is a ſquare and placed in the 
middle of a large baſon of the ſame form, which is 
inſenſibly filled with a great many en ſo high a as 
to be fit to bathe in. | 


Soliman, who took as much pleaſure in the-delights 


of Venus, as he did in thoſe of Mars, had this place 


- enriched with all the voluptuous ornaments, which the 
kilt of Mahometan artiſts could invent, and often 
croſſed over from his ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, that 
he might indulge himſelf more freely in thoſe extra- 


vagant pleaſures to which his. inclinations prompted 
him. | | 


- 


From Lady C.“s clas account tof Conſtantinople and 
its environs, it ſhould ſeem theſe kioſhs are no longer 
the reigning taſte. The ſultans, ſays ſhe, formerly 
built different palaces or pleaſure-houſes, on the bhor- 
ders of the canal, which are now forſaken. There is 
one on the Aſiatic my in the midſt of a fine garden, 
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falling to ruin very fat : there are, however, ſome 
very magnificent looking: glaſſes and furniture ſtill re- 
maining in it, and what ſeems very abſurd, theſe are 
not removed, but ſuffered to fall and periſh as it may 


pleaſe the wind and rain. Noone being permitted to 


touch or remove any thing, the Porte and the public 

are equally loſers; the garden, large enough to make 
a beautiful park, is left quite wild, and as no perſon 
goes intoit, one of the moſt beautiful ſpots on that coaſt, 


Juſt facing the ſeraglio, is loſt to every one. This is 
the caſe with every royal reſidence, which when aban- 


doned by the caprice of the ſovereign, 1s neither de. 


moliſhed nor even unfurniſhed, but ſuffered to con- | 
tinue in the ſame manner as if it was inhabited. 


That we may enable our readers to form ſome idea 
of the ſplendour of the country ſeats of the great men 
of the Ottoman empire, we ſhall give Lady M.'s 
deſcription of one on the banks of the canal, belonging 
to a Grand Vizir, who married a ſultana, daughter of 
the reigning ſultan, It is ſituated, ſays ſhe, on one 
of the moſt delightful parts of the canal, with a fine 
wood on the ſide of a hill behind it. The extent of : 
it is prodigious; the guardian aſſured me there are 


near eight hundred rooms in it; it is certain the num- 


ber is very large ; and the whole adorned with a pro- 
fuſion of marble, gilding, and the moſt exquiſite 
painting. of fruit and flowers. The windows are all 
8 with the bags 9 glaſs brought from 

4 | . 
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England, and here is all the magnificence that can be 
ſuppoſed in a palace founded by a vain luxurious 
young man, with the wealth oF a valt e at Bos | 


| command. 


But no part of this palace is more to be admired, 


chan the apartments deſtined for the bagnios. There 


are two built exaQtly in the ſame manner, anſwering 
to one another ; the bath, fountains,' and pavements, 
are all of white marble, the roofs gilt, and -the walls 
covered with Japan china, Adjoining to them are 
two rooms, the uppermoſt of which is divided into 
a ſopha, and in the four corners are falls of water 
from the very roof, from ſhell to ſhell of white marble; 
to the lower end of the room, where it falls intoa large 
baſon, ſurrounded with pipes that throw up the water 

as high as the room. The walls are in the nature of 
| lattices, and on the outſide of them, there are vines 


and woodbines planted, that form a kind of green 


lapeſtry, a and give an agreeable obſcurity to thoſe 
delightful chambers. I ſhould go on, ſays ſhe, and let 
you into ſome of the other apartments, all worthy of 


being deſcxibed; but it is harder to deſcribe a Turkiſh 


palace than any other, being built entirely irregular. 
There is nothing that can be called front or wings ; ; 

and though ſuch a confuſion is pleaſing to the ſight, 
yet it would be very unintelligible in deſcription. 

Suffice it, therefore, only to add, that the chamber, 

defined for the ſultan, when he viſits his daughter, is 
"Me 3 | Wailte 
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wainſcoted withmother of pearl, faſtened with emeralds | 
like nails. There are others of mother of pearl and 


% 
hs OO 


olive wood inlaid, and ſeveral of Japan china. The 


galleries which are numerous and very large, are adorn- 
ed with jars of flowers, and. porcelane diſhes of fruit 
of all ſorts, ſo well done in plaſter, and coloured in fo 
lively a manner, that it has an enchanting effect. The 


garden is ſuitable to the houſe, where harbours, foun- 


tains and walks are thrown together in an agreeable. 
confuſion. There is no ornament wanting, but that 


of ſtatues. Thus it may be ſeen, that thoſe people 
are not ſo unpoliſhed as they are repreſemed. It is 
true their magn.ficence is of a different taſte from 


that of Europeans, and perhaps of a better. One is 
apt ſometimes to think they have a right notion of life, 


They conſume it in muſic, gardens, wine, and delicate 


eating, while we are tormenting our brains with ſome 


ſcheme of politics, or ſtudying ſome ſcience, to which 
ve can never attain, or if we do, cannot perſuade other 


people to ſet that value upon it we do ourſelves. It 
is certain what we feel and ſee is properly, if any thing 


is properly, our own; but the good of fame, the folly 


of praiſe, are. hardly purchaſed, and when obtained, 
poor recompence for loſs of time and health. We die 
and grow old before we can reap the fruit of our 
labours; conſidering then, what ſhort-lived weak ani- 
mals men are, is there any ſtudy ſo beneficial, as the 
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The Grand Signor's dreſs differs very little from that 
of other perſons, except in length and richneſs. His 
turban is like that of the baſhaws, except only that he 
wears plumes and breeches, which they do not. He 
leeps upon velvet mattreſſes, or ſuch as are made of 
gold cloth, covered in ſummer with ſheets, embroi- 
red with filk, and in winter with. furs, When he 
ſleeps in his own apartments, two old women keep 
watch in his chamber to light him, if he chuſes to 
count his beads at the hours of prayer, which are 
twelve at night, and two hours before day-break. The 
women's dreſs is much like that of the men's, for they 
wear breeches and buſkins, and ſleep in them, wearing 
thin ones in ſummer, and thick ones in winter. 
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When he goes to the moſque on Fridays, he is ac- 
companied through the city by all the baſhaws and 
grandees, beſides a large retinue of ſervants who walk 
by his fide. The people, as he goes along, follow 
him with repeated acclamations of health and happi- 
neſs,” which he returns by a nod. If he goes abroad 
by water, he is carried in his barge covered with crim- 
ſon velvet, richly embroidered, under which he fits, | 
his officers ſtanding all round him. If * land, he is 
a ta on horſeback. 


It appears even at other times his retinue is very 

ſplendid. I went, fays Lady M. to ſee the Grand 

Signor, in his paſſage to the moſque. He was pre- 
"ak ceded 
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ceded by a numerons guard of Janiſſaries, with vaſt 
white feathers on their heads, as alſo by the ſpahis and 
boſtangis—theſe are foot and horſe guards, and the 
royal gardeners, which are a very conſiderable body 
of men, dreſſed in different habits of fine lively 
colours; ſo that at a diſtance, they appeared like a 
parterre of tulips. After them came the aga of the 
Janiſſaries, in a robe of purple velvet, lined with ſilver 
tiſſue, his horſe led by two ſlaves richly dreſſed. 
Next him the K:/lar-Aga, (this is the chief guardian 
of the ladies of the ſeraglio) in a deep yellow cloth, 
which ſuited very well to his black face, and lined 
with ſables. Laſt came his ſublime highneſs arrayed 
in green, lined with the fur of a Muſcovite fox, ſup- 
poſed to be worth-a thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
mounted on a fine horſe, decorated with jewels. Six 
more horſes richly capariſoned, were led for him; and 
two of his principal courtiers bore, one his gold, and 
the other, his ſilyer.coffee-pot on a ſtaff; another car- 
ried a filver ſtool for him to fit on. It would be too 
tedious to tell all the various dreſſes and turbans by | 
which their rank is diſtinguiſhed, but they were all 
extremely rich and. gay, to the number of ſome 
— 8 
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E Adrian oe 


Tauss. city is 144 miles from Conftantinepts and was 

nciently called Oreſtes, but now receives its name 
from the Emperor Adrian; it was the firſt European 
| ſeat of the Turkiſh empire, and has been the favourite 
reſidence of many ſultans. Its ſituation is very fine, 
and the country round it very beautiful ; but the air 
is extremely bad, and the ſeraglio itſelf is not free 
from the ill effects of it. The town, gardens included, 
is eight miles in compaſs. The river Maritza, an- 
ciently the Hebrus, on which the city is ſituated at the 
place where it receives the Tunſa and the Harda, is 
dried up every ſummer, which contributes very much 
to make it unwholeſome. In winter it is a large and 
ſpacious river, but with a flow ſtream. There are two 
noble bridges over it. The city which is fair and 
compatt, riſes gently from the banks of this river; the 
exchange is very ſpacious, being above half a mite 
in length; the roof arched, and kept extremely neax. 
It holds three hundred and fixty-five ſhops, furniſhed 
with all ſorts of rich goods, expoſed to ſale in the ſame 
manner as at Exeter-'change, in London, but the 
pavement is kept much neater, and the ſhops are all 
ſo clean, that they ſeem juſt painted. Idle people of 
all _ ROE here for * eee and amuſe them - 
ſelves 
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ſelves with drinking coffee or ſherbet, ch is erte 
about as oranges and ſweetmeats are in our play-houſes. 


Near it is the Sherfki, a ſtreet of a mile in length, full 
of ſhops of all kinds of fine merchandize, but exceſſive 
dear, nothing being manufactured here. It is cover- 
ed on the top with boards to keep out the rain, and 
that merchants may meet conveniently in all weathers. 
The Beſiſten near it, is another exchange, built upon 
pillars, where all kinds of horſe ſurniture are ſold; and 
glittering every where with gold, rich embroidery, 
and jewels, it makes a very agreeable ſhew. 


In moſt of our accounts of Turkey, ſays Lady M. 
it is obſerved, that their houſes are the moſt miſerable 
pieces of building in the world. On the contrary, ' 
ſays ſhe, the manner of building here appears to me 
very agreeable and peculiarly adapted to the country. 
"Tis true they are not at all ſolicitous in this city to 
beautify the outſides of their houſes, and they are 
generally built with wood, which is the cauſe of many 
inconveniencies, but this is not to be charged to the ill 
taſte of the people, but to the oppreſſion of the govern- 
ment. Every hcuſe, at the death of its maſter, is at 
| the Grand Signor's diſpoſal, and therefore no man 
cares to enter into any great expence, which he is 
not ſure his family will be the better for. All their 
deſign is to build a commodious houſe, that will laſt 

their lives, and they are very indifferent if it falls 
| dows 
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down the year after. Every bouſe, great and: ſmall, 
is divided into two diſtin& paris, joining together only 
by a narrow paſſage. The firſt houſe has a large 
court before it, and open galleries all round it, which 


to many people will appear very agreeable. The 


gallery leads to all the chambers, which are commonly 
large, and with two rows of windows, the firſt being 
of painted glaſs ; they ſeldom build above two ſtories, 
each of which has galleries. The ſtairs are broad, and 
not often above thirty ſteps. This is the houſe be- 
longing to the lord, and the adjoining one is called 


the haram, that is, the ladies apartment; it has alſo a 


gallery running round it towards the garden, to which 


all the windows are turned, and the ſame number of 


chambers as the other, but more gay and ſplendid, 
both in painting and furniture, The ſecond row of 


windows is very low, with grates like thoſe of convents, 


the rooms are all ſpread with Perſia carpets, and raiſed 
at one end of them, about two feet. This is the ſopha 
which is laid with a richer ſort of carpeting, and all 
round it a ſort of couch raiſed half a foot, covered' 


with rich ſilk, according to the fancy or magnificence 


of the owner. Some are of ſcarlet cloth, with a gold 


fringe ; round about this are placed, ſtanding againſt-. 
the wall, two rows of cuſhions, the firſt very large, 


and the reſt little ones; and here the Turks diſplay 


their greateſt magnificence. They are generally bro- 
cade, or embroidery of gold wire upon white ſatin. 


Nothing can look more gay and ſplendid, Theſe ſeats 


are 
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are alſo ſo convenient and eaſy, that a perſon accuſ- 
tomed to them will never endure chairs again whilſt 
he lives. The rooms are low, which ſome people 
think no fault, and the cieling is always of wood, 

generally inlaid or painted with flowers. They open in 
many places with folding doors, and ſerve for cabinets, 


more conveniently than ours. Between the windows 


are little arches to ſet pots of perfume, or baſkets of 
Howers. But what is moſt pleaſing, is the faſhion of 
having marble fountains in the lower part of the room, 
which throw up ſeveral ſpouts of water, giving at the 


ſame time an agreeable coolneſs, and a pleaſant daſhing 


ſound in falling from one baſon to another. Some of 
theſe are very magnificent. Each houſe has a bagnio, 
which conſiſts generally in two or three little room 
leaded at the top, paved with marble, with baſons, 
cocks of water, and all conveniencies for either hot or 


cold water. 


— 


The harams, or women's apartments, are always 


built backwards, removed from the ſight, and have no 


other proſpect than the gardens, which are incloſed 


with very high walls. There is none of our parterres 


in them ; but they are planted with bigh trees, which 
give an agreeable ſhade, and a very pleaſing view. 
In the midſt of the garden is the kioſh, that is, a large 
room, ann beautified with a fine fountain in the 


midſt. It is raiſed nine or ten ſteps, and incloſed 


with gilded ETD, round which vines, jeſſamines, 
and 
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and honeyſuckles make a ſort of green wall. Large 
trees are planted round this place, which is the ſcene 
of their greateſt pleaſures, and where the ladies ſpend 
moſt of their hours, employed by their muſic or em. 
broidery. In the public gardens there are public 
kioſhs, where people go that are not ſo well accom- 
modated at home, and drink their coffee, ſherbet, &c. 
Neither are they ignorant of a more durable manner of 
building ; their moſques are all of free ſtone, and the 
public khans or inns, are extremely magnificent; many 
of them taking up a large ſquare, built round with ſhops . 
under ſtone arches, where poor artificers are lodged 
gratis. They have always a moſque joining to them, 
and the body of the khan is a moſt noble hall capable 
of holding three or four hundred perſons; the court 
extremely ſpacious, and ſurrounded by cloiſters, that 
give it the air of our colleges ; and this, no doubt, is 
a more reaſonable. piece of charity, than the 00g 
of convents. 


The l of this city, and as ſome think 
of the whole empire, is the moſque of Sultan Selim the 
ſecond, built by him out of materials brought chiefly 
from the ruins of Famaguſta in the iſland of Cyprus. 
Vet the area not being ſquare, nor ſupported with ſuch 
rich or correſpondent pillars, four only excepted, that 
adorn the front, I eſteem it, ſays Chi/hull, inferior to 
the two noble moſques of Solyman and Achmets at 
- 1 LIOPEs 
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It is 6 tuated very advantageouſly i in the midſt 7 
the city, and in the higheſt part of it, making a very 
noble ſhew. The firſt court has four gates, the inner- 
moſt, three. They are both of them ſurrounded with 
cloiſters, with marble pillars of the Ionie order, finely 
poliſhed, and of very lively colours, the whole pave- 


ment is of white marble, and the roof of the cloiſters, 
divided into ſeveral cupolas or domes, headed with 


gilt balls on the top. In the midſt of each court are 
fine fountains of white marble, and before the great 


gate of the moſque, a portico with green marble pillars, 


which has five gates, the body of the moſque being 
one. prodigious dome. It has two rows of TE | 

galleries on pillars, with marble baluſtrades, the pave- 

ment is alſo covered with Perſian carpets. It is no 
ſmall addition to its beauty, that it is not divided into 
pews, and encumbered with forms and benches like 
our churches; nor are the pillars, which are moſt of 


them red and white marble, disfigured by the little 


tawdry images and pictures, that give Roman Catholic 
churches the air of toy ſhops. The walls ſeem to be 
laid with ſuch very lively colours, in ſmall flowers, 


as to give them at firſt ſight the appearance of precious 


ſtones. In the midſt, hangs a vaſt lamp of ſilver, gilt; 


with at leaſt two thouſand” of a lefler ſize. This 
muſt look very glorious when they are all lighted ; 
but being at night, no women are ſuffered to enter. 


Under 
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Under the large lamp is a great pulpit of 1 
8 wood, gilt, and. juſt by, a fountain to waſh, which i is 
an eſſential part of their devotion, In one corner is 
a little gallery encloſed with gilded lattices for the 
Grand Signor. At the upper end of a large niche, 
very like an altar, raiſed on two ſteps, and covered 
with gold brocade, are two filver gilt candleſticks, the 


heighth of a man, and in them white wax-candles as 
thick as a man's wriſt. 


This de is a with four regular and beau- 
tilul minarets, each of which has 244 ſtairs leading into 
the uppermoſt balcony. Each minaret has three bal- 
conies, that imitate the capitals of pillars, between 
which the whole body of the column is regularly 
_ channelled. One of them is remarkable for having three 
ſtaircaſes winding one within another, ſo that three 
prieſts may aſcend to each of the balconies without 
meeting one another, It is from theſe balconies that 


the Imans call the people to prayers. From the up- 


permoſt of them, ſays Chi/hull, we had an opportunity 

of viewing the ſeveral parts and precin&s of the city, 
the plat of the ſeraglio, the courſe of the rivers, and 

| the face of the country below, with the buſy cares of 
the ſeveral mortals wandering about like ſo many ants 

on that ſpot of earth then ſubjett to our eye. 


Adjoining to one of theſe moſques is a mad-houſe, 
a noble building of a circular figure, covered with a 
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regular cupola, and having a large area in the midite 
with a ciſtern of water; but conveniently divided all 


round into chambers made arch · ways, and opening on 


ane fide into the area. Here the madmen are kept, 
who are all furniſhed with clean mats, and tied cloſe _ 
down to the pavement by an iron chain reply about 
thy necks for greater R's 


: 


F, or . — — pong this city, hs whole ground 


is laid out in gardens, and the banks of the rivers are 
ſet with rows of fruit trees, under which the better 
claſs of people divert themſelves every evening, not 
with walking, that not being one of their paſtimes; . 


but a ſet party of them chuſe a green ſpot, where the 
ſhade is very thick, and they ſpread a carpet, on which 


they fit drinking their coffee, and are generally at- 


tended by fome ſlave who has a fine voice, or plays 


on ſome infirument. Every twenty paces one of theſe 
Iittle. companies may be ſeen, liſtening to the daſhing 
of the river; and this taſte is ſo univerſal that the very 


gardeners are not without it. I have often ſeen them 


and their children, fays Lady M. fitting on the banks 


of the river and playing on a rural inſtrument, per. 


TeRly anſwering the deſcription of the ancient fiſtula, 
; being compoſed of unequal reeds, with a fimple but 


agreeable ſoftneſs in the ſound. There is not a ſingle 
inſtrument of muſic, ſhe adds, among the Greek or 


_ Roman, ſtatues, that is not to be found in the hands of 


the nne of this country. e lads generally 
11 ; | „vert 


Pay 
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vert themſelves. with kin garlands for their 
favourite lambs, which they paint and adorn with 


flowers; and who are lying at their feet all the time 
they are ſinging or playing. Such are the ancient 


amuſements here, and which are as natural to them as 


| cudgel-playing and foot-ball to our Britiſh: ſwains : 


the ſoftneſs and warmth of the climate forbidding all 
rough exerciſes, whick were never ſo much as heard of 


amongſt them; and naturally inſpiring a lazineſs and 


averſion to labour, which the great plenty indulges. 


Theſe gardeners are the only happy race of country 
people in Turkey. They furniſh all the eity with 
fruits and herbs, and ſeem to live very eaſily. They 

are moſt of them Greeks, and have little houſes in the 
midſt of their gardens, where their wives and daughters 

take a liberty not permitted in the city, that of going 


- unveiled. Theſe wenches are very neat and hand- 


1 and 5 . time at their looms N the trees. 


To thoſe wo viſit this province 05 Turkey, Theo- 
critus will no longer be looked upon as romantic: he 
has only given a plain image of the way of life among 

the peaſants of his country, who, before oppreſſion 
had reduced them to want, were probably employed 


as the better ſort of them are now. Had he been born 
a Briton, his Idyllium would have been filled wich 
deſcriptions of threſhing and churning; both which are 
unknown here, the corn wi all OG out in] dun 
and butter 22 ͤöͥ;ͤ¹·7 ] 35inite fe IP 
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lady, an officer equal in rank to the granc 
was met at the door, ſays ſhe, by to black eunuchs, 
a long gallery, between two ranks 
of beautiful young girls, 
_ almoſt hangin 


retained by the inhabita Ty 
ceſſes and great ladies pals their time at their looms, 
embrojdering veils ane 
maids he are always very numerous, in the ſame man- 
ner as we find Andromache and Helen deſcribed. The 
deſcription of the belt of Meneluus, exaAtly reſembles 
thoſe that are now worn by the great men in Turkey, 


Helen threw over her face is in faſhiona 
manner of dancing is certainly the ſame that Diana is 
ſaid to have danced on the banks of the 
The great lady ſtill leads the dance, and is followed 
by a troop of young girls, 1 ber ere, and if 
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Many of the cuſtoms, and much of the dreſs; re- 


corded in the writings of Homer, will ſill be found 


*: 


ol thisconmrys The prin- 


"robes, ſurround d 


faſtened before with broad golden! <laſps, and em- 
broidered round with rich ve [The 5 veil that 
0 Their 


Eurotas. 


ſhe ach make oP, the che 


3 


Lady M ally us, he pal a viel weed ed. he kabys' 3 


vizir. I 


who led me the 


2 5 


„ With their hair finely plaited, 
to their feet, and drefled in fine light 


damaſſcs, brocaded with filver. I was ſorry that de- 


ceney did not permit me to conſider 
But that thought was loſt upon my entrance 


2 


nto a large 


room or rather pavillion, built round with gilded 
5 laſhes, which were moſt of them thrown ups and the 


by their 


em nearer, 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE, 287 
trees planted over them gave an agreeable ſhade, 
which hindered the ſun from being troubleſome. The 
jeſſamines and honey-ſuckles that twiſted round their 
trunks, ſhed a ſoft perfume, increaſed by a white 
marble fountain playing ſweet water in the lower part 
of the room, which fell into three or four baſons with 
a pleaſing found, The roof was painted with all ſorts 
of flowers, falling out of gilded baſkets, that ſeemed 
tumbling down. On a ſofa, raiſed three ſteps and 
covered with fine Perſian carpets, ſat the kahya's 
lady, leaning on cuſhions of white ſatin embroidered ;- 
and at her feet ſat two young girls about twelve years 
old, lovely as angels, dreſſed perfectly rich, and almoſt 
covered with jewels. But they were hardly ſeen near 
the fair Fatima, for this was her name, ſo much did her 
beauty efface every thing I have ſeen, ſays Lady M. 
| nay all that has been called lovely either in England 
or Germany. I muſt own I never ſaw any thing 
ſo gloriouſly beautiful, nor can I recolle& a face that 
would have been taken notice of near her's. She ſtood 
up to receive me, ſaluting me after their faſhion, put- 

ting her hand to her heart with a ſweetneſs full of 
majeſty, that no court-breeding could ever give. She 
ordered cuſhions to be given me, and took care to 
place me in the corner, which is the place of honour. 
I was ſo ſtruck with admiration, that I could not for 
ſome time ſpeak to her, being wholly taken up in 
gazing. That ſurprizing harmony of features! that 
charming reſult, of the whole! that exact P 
Us o 


. 
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of body! chat lovely bloom of complexion, unſullicd 
by art! the unutterable enchantment of her ſmile ;— 
But her eyes!—large and black, with all the ſoft lag- 
guiſhment of the blue! every turn * her face diſco- 
vering ſome new grace! 


| My firſt 8 beats over, I vainly endeavoured 
by nicely examining her face to find out ſome imper- 
feQion, and was clearly convinced of the error of that 
vulgar notion, that a face exattly proportioned, and 
perfectly beautiful, would not be agreeable; nature 
baving done. for her with more ſucceſs, what Apelles 
is ſaid to have eſſayed by a collection of the moſt 
e xall features to form a perfect face. Add to all this, 
a behaviour ſo full of grace and ſweetneſs, ſuch eaſy 
motions with an air ſo majeſtic, yet free from ſtiffneſs 
and affeQation, that could ſhe have been ſuddenly 
tranſported upon the moſt polite throne of Europe, 
nobody would think her other than born and bred to 
be a queen, though educated i 1n a country we call bar- 
: barous. To ſay all in a word, our moſt celebrated 
Engliſh beauties would vaniſh % . 


She was ; dreſedi ina 178 of gold 0 flowered 
- with ſlver, very well fitted to her ſhape, and ſhew- 
ing to admiration the beauty of her boſom, only 
| ſhaded by thin gauzes. Her drawers were pale pink, 
her waiſtcoat green and filver, her ſlippers white ſatin, 
. embroidered; her lovely arms adorned with 
' bracelets 
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bracelets of diamonds, and her broad girdle ſet wund 


with diamonds; upon her head a rich Turkiſh hand- 
| kerchief of pink and filver, her own fine black hair 
hanging a great length, in various treſſes, and on one 
fide of her head ſome bodkins of jewelss. 


Her fair maids were ranged below the ſopha, to 


the number of twenty, very much reſembling the 
pictures of the ancient nymphs. I did not think all 
nature could have furniſhed fuch a ſcene of beauty. 
She made them a ſign to play and dance. Four of 


hem immediately began to play ſome ſoft airs on in- 
ſtruments, between a lute and a guitar, which they | 
accompanied with their voices, while the others danced 


by turns. Nothing could be more artfub or more 


proper to raiſe certain ideas. The tunes fo foft ;—- 


the motions fo languiſhing ! accompanied with pauſes 


and dying eyes !—half falling and then recovering 
. themſelves in ſo artful a manner, that the coldeſt and 
moſt rigid prude upon earth, could not have looked 
upon them without thinking of a ſomething not to be 5 


ſpoken of. 


# 


When the dance was over, four fair ſlaves came, 


into the room, with filver cenſors in their hands, and 


perfumed the air with amber, aloes wood, and other 


ſcents. After this they ſerved me coffee upon their 


| knees, in the fineſt japan china, with ſoucoups of filver 


ou. The lovely Fatima entertaining me al this while 
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in the moſt polite and agreeable _ manner. When 1 
took my leave, two maids brought in a fine baſket of 
embroidered handkerchiefs ; ſhe begged I would wear 
the richeſt for her ſake, and gave the others to my 
woman and interpreteſs. I retired through the ſame 
ceremonies as before, and could not help thinking I 
| had been ſome time in Mahomet's paradiſe ; fo N 

Was I charmed wich what I had Rem: 


This se of Lady M.'s xeception by the fair 
Fatima, may ſerve to give ſome faint idea of the beauty, 
ſplendour, and elegance that reign in the harams of 
the Turkiſh officers of ſtate, not only in Adrianople, 
but throughout the eaſt. Beauty in general, adds 
Lady M. is more common here than with us, It is 
even ſurpriſing to ſee a young woman that is not very 
handſome. They have naturally the moſt beautiful 
complexions i in the world, and generally large black 
eyes. They generally ſhape their eye-brows, and 
both Greeks and Turks have the cuſtom of putting 
round their eye-brows a black tincture, that at a dil- 
| tance or by candle-light, adds very much to the black- 

neſs of them. 


The ladies in this city have in reality more liberty 
than we have. No woman, of what rank ſoever, is 
permitted to go into the ſtreet without two murlins, 
one that covers her face, all but her eyes; and another 
that hides the whole dreſs of her bead, and hangs half 

| . | way 
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way down her back. Their ſhapes are alſo wholly 
- concealed by a thing they call a Ferigee, which no 
woman of any ſort appears without; this has ftrait 
ſleeves, that reach to the fingers ends, and it laps all 


round them not unlike a winding ſheet, reaching to 
the feet. In winter it is of cloth, and in ſummer of 


plain ſtuff or filk. In this dreſs there is no diſtin- 


guiſhing the great lady from her ſlave. It is impoſſible 


for the moſt jealous huſband to know his wife, when 


he meets her, and no man dare touch or follow a wo- . 


man in the ſtreet. 


This perpetual maſquerade gives them entire liberty 
of following their inclinations without danger of dif. 
covery. The moſt uſual method of intrigue is, to 
ſend an appointment to the lover to meet the lady at 


a Jew's ſhop, which are as notoriouſly convenient as 


our houſes in London, where they ſell India goods; 

and yet even thoſe who don't make uſe of them, do 
not ſcruple to go to buy pennyworths, and tumble over 
rich goods, which are chiefly to be found among that 


ſort of people. The great ladies ſeldom let their 
gallants know who they are; and it is ſo difficult to 


find it out, that they can very ſeldom gueſs at her 
name, whom they have correſponded with for half a- year 


together, It may eaſily be imagined the number of 


faithful wives is very ſmall in a country where they 
have nothing to fear from a lover's indiſcretion ; 
neither 9 0 they much to apprehend from the reſent- 

U 4 | ment 
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ment of their huſbands : thoſe ladies that are ds 
having all the money in their own hands. 


Mloſt of the rich tradeſmen in this city are Jews. 
That people have incredible power in this country. 
They have many privileges above all the natural Turks 
themſelves, and have formed a very conſiderable 
commonwealth here, being judged by their own laws. 


They have drawn the whole trade of the empire into 


their hands, partly by the firm union among themſelves, 
and partly by the idle temper and want of. induſtry in 
the Turks. Every baſſa has his Jew, who is his 
« homme d'affaires ;” he is let into all his ſecrets, and 
does all his buſineſs, No bargain is made, no bribe 
received, no merchandize diſpoſed of, but what paſſes 
through their hands. They are many of them im- 
menſely rich, but they take care to make little public 
Mew of it; though they live in their houſes in mo 
| uieolt Oe and magnificence, | 


[Houſes are not «put here to any lus work, nor 
are they at all fit for it. They are beautiful and full 
of ſpirit, but generally little, and not ſo ſtrong as the 
breed of colder countries; very gentle, however, with 
all their vivacity, and alſo ſwift and ſure-footed. The 
| beaſts deſtined to the plough are buffaloes. Theſe 
are larger and more. clumſy than an ox; they have 
ſhort thick black horns: cloſe to their beads, which 


. grow turning backwards. It 1 is ſaid this born looks. 
very 
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very beautiful when it is well poliſhed. They are all 
black, with very ſhort hair on their hides, and have. 
extremely little white eyes, that make them look like 


devils. The country people dye their tails, and the 
hair of their forehead red, by way of ornament. _ 


They carry all their burdens on camels. Theſe a 5 


animals are much higher and far ſwifter than the 


lleeteſt horſe, but very ill ſhaped, and diſproportioned. 
They are never thoroughly tamed ; the drivers take 


care to tie them one to another with ſtrong ropes, fifty 


in a ſtring led by an aſs, on which the driver rides. 


There are ſometimes three hundred of them in one 
caravan. They carry the third part more than a horſe; 


but 'tis a particular art to load them, becauſe of the ” 


hunch on there backs, 


The u is built in a flat verdant plain, at the foot 
of the city, between the Hebrus and the Tunſa; but 


more immediately on the banks of the latter. It is 


ſurrounded almoſt on all ſides with a thick grove of 
| beech and elm, which forms the reſemblance of a park 
from within the walls of the. feraglio, and from the 


city affords a very beautiful proſpett, the whole coun- 
try round being very bare of wood. A ſquare wall 
encloſes the fabric, which is truly mean, and of a con- 


fuſed intricate figure; but, as it is commonly ſaid, well 
contrived for convenience. The walls are plain free 
Rone, and the covering lead. Nothing can be more 

| | CUM 
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l to the eye, than the fight of this level verdant 
fituation ; and yet on account of its lowneſs and oo 
near approach to the rivers, no ſituation can be more 
unwholeſome. It ſeems to ſtand on the very ſpot 
where Conſtantine pave” that famous defeat to Licinius. 


Philippopolis is a pretty large! town near this city, 
ſituated on a riſing ground in the way to Conſtanti- 
nople from the lower part of Germany. The country 
from hence to Adrianople is the fineſt in the world. 
Vines grow wild on all the hills, and the perpetual 
ſpring they enjoy makes every thing gay and flouriſh. 
ing. This town was firſt founded by Philip father of 
Alexander the Great, from whom it received alſo its 
name. In 1360 the Turks made themſelves 'maſters 
of it. The neighbouring country abounds remark- 
ably in rice. The flouriſhing ſtate of the. ſciences 
and beaux arts, among the Greeks, has been chiefly 
owing to the Thracians; but at preſent there is ſcarce 


a2 a perſon of any eminence in e through all 


een. | 5 


In this town there is a ſett of Chriſtians that cal! 
themſelves Paulines. They ſhew an old-church, where 
they ſay St. Paul preached, and he is their favourite 
ſaint, after the ſame manner that St. Peter is at Rome; 
neither do they forget to give him the preference over 
my reſt of the 1 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the People, &c: 


1 number of inhabitants in this great empire is. 

very diſproportionate to, the extent and good- 
neſs of the country; and may be attributed to three 
cauſes: peſtilence, polygamy, and war. This accounts | 
for ſuch large tracks of fine ſoil lying waſte; though 
the avarice of the governors is likewiſe in part culpable 
for this deſolation. | 


Some years ſince, owing to the tyrannical oppreſſion: 
of the baſhaws of the provinces, the people remoyed 
their perſons and effects to the capital in ſuch numbers 
that it was impoſſible to find room for them and the 
old inhabitants: the divan, therefore, publiſhed an 
order, that all thoſe families who had not been eſtab- 
| liſhed twenty years in the city ſhould leave it, and 
guards were placed at the gates, to prevent the arrival 
of any more fubjetts from the provinces, 


The inhabitants conſiſt of 3 nations, of Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Servians, Boſnians, Bulgarians, 
Walachians, and Tartars, with no ſmall number of 
Jews, eſpecially at Conſtantinople and in Sclavonia. 


% 


The 
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The Turks are ſtigmalized among the Chriſtians as 
a flothful, ſtupid, and inhuman people ; but they by 
no means are ſo wicked and dreadful, as the French 
and other writers have thought proper to repreſent 
them. Turkey is not without men of talents, probity, 
and honour; and there are many very benevolent, 
| liberal, ingenious, and enlightened characters to 15 
found in every part of the empire. No people are 
more punctual in their dealings than the Turks. In 
compaſſion and love towards our neighbour, they excel 
all the reſt of mankind. One ſtriking mark of their 
charity, is their building khans or public inns, called 
by the Aſiatics caravanſeras, for the accommodation 
of travellers, which are to be met with in almoſt every 
little village. In theſe every traveller of whatever 
religion or country he be, may continue three days 
gratis ; and in many of them he is, hkewife, found in 
victuals. The Turks are very fond of erefting theſe 
buildings, confidering it to be a work of charity, and 
which will 5 . to God, 


With the fame Wat vow they ſearch out the 
beſt ſprings, and dig wells, which, in thoſe countries, 
area luxury to the wearied traveller. In their de- 
meanour the Turks are rather hypocondriac ; they 
are grave, ſedate, and paſſive ; but when their minds 
are agitated by paſſion, they are furious, raging, and 
ungovernable: in matters of religion, tenacious, ſuper- 
ſtitious, and moroſe. The morals of the Afiatic 
Turks 


* 
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Turks are ſaid to be far preferable to thoſe of the 


European. They are more hoſpitable to ſtrangers, 
and if there be any vices among them, thoſe of 
avarice and inhumanity reign chiefly among! ergy 
great men. | 


Not 3 the mn; ade 1 or einn 


but likewiſe the roads and bridges in Turkey are kept 
in repair by the labour and induſtry of private indi- 


viduals, who conſider it a work of charity which will 
be higbly accepted by Heaven, to provide for the 


entertainment and comfort of the weary traveller; 


even thoſe who live by their daily labour, and have 


nothing elſe to contribute, will ſpend part of their 


time gratuitouſly in this employment; and it is ſaid in 


the eaſtern part of the empire, that the hoſpitable 


natives, like Abraham of old, will invite ſtrangers as 
they paſs through their towns to their tents and houſes, 
and contend for the honour of entertaining them. 


Piety, ſays Peyſonnell, and not ſuperſtition, as Toft 
affirms; has multiplied the Namas-Gialis, and the foun- 
tains have been conſtrufted by humanity and charity. 
Thoſe who founded the latter, very juſtly eſteemed it 
a highly meritorious action to relieve the thirſty paſ- 
ſenger in the ftreets, or the parched traveller on the 
roads, and to ſupply them witth the means of making 


| thoſe ablutions which muſt. infallibly precede their 
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ſo far as to aſſign ſums of money for furniſhing ſnow 1 


during the ſummer, that thoſe who drink at theſe 
fountains, _ render the water more cool and re- 
4% wag 1 | - 


To the ſlaves and ſervants who are about them they 
behave very commendably, and frequently much bet- 
ter than the Chriſtians do to theirs. In the firſt years 
of their ſervitude theſe people ſuffer moſt, eſpecially 
if they are young; as the Turks endeavour partly by 
fair means, and partly by threats, to bring them over 
to their own religion; but theſe trials being over, cap- 
_ tivity is nowhere more tolerable than in Turkey; 
inſomuch that if a ſervant underſtands any art or trade, 
the only thing he can want is his freedom, being ſup- 
8 with every other wy he can wiſh for. 


As there is a great mixture of inhabitants throughout 
the empire, ſo is there more particularly in the capital. 
If Conſtantinople had no other inhabitants than 
Turks, it would not be half ſo populous as it is. The 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews form a conſiderable 
body of its citizens. The Greeks are the moſt nume- 
tous; and though they have loſt the confidence of the 
— Turkiſh government as a nation, they ſtill preſerve 
as individuals an influence greater than that of any 
other Chriſtian ſubjetts of the Ottoman empire. The 
governments of Moldavia and Walachia are always 
beſtowed on Greeks, where they exerciſe a ſovereign 
authority 


* 
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authority almoſt independent of the Porte. There 
are at Conſtantinople many deſcendants from the an- 
cient families of Greece; who have preſerved their 
pedigrees entire, but they bear no other marks of 
their antiquity than the names of the illuſtrious perſons 
from whom they deſcend, and a few uſeleſs privileges 
which they enjoy in conſequence of their noble birth. 
Almoſt all the great and opulent Greeks live at Fanari, 
a ſuburb at a ſmall diſtance from Conſtantinople, but 
which joins the chain of buildings continued on from 
the walls of that city, in the ſame manner as Newington 
and Vauxhall are enn to London: 


The a of the Porte, _ of all the towns 
on the frontiers, are Greeks. The Turks place a great 
confidence in theſe men, knowing their family con- 
nexions, and that all their 5 of life are emen in 
e | 


Great numbers of Greeks, likewiſe, embrace the 
eccleſiaſtical life, and by means of patronage at the 
Porte, obtain benefices in the Greek church and the 
dignities of biſhops and patriarchs. Other Greeks ſhut 
themſelves up in the numerous monaſteries throughout 
Turkey. Such are the reſources of the better ſort. 
As to the common people, they are engaged in- com- 
merce and the mechanic arts; the ſea ſervice alſo 
employs great numbers, and many of them work in 
the arſenal. In rae: 18 are very poor; and as 
— they 


3 ' 
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« they . the Armenians and all other Chriſtians, 
not of their own church and W mg have a areas 
| number of enemies. | 


. ir +. be amiſ to obſerve in this place, that 
there are about forty ancient Greek families reſiding 

in Conſtantinople, called Mot/ellemin, that is, Remit- 
ters. They are the deſcendants of the maleontents, 
who, at the fall of the Greek empire,-betrayed. their 
country and their ſovereign, by joining with the Turks, 
who laid ſiege to the city, and putting it into their 
bands, from which circumſtanee they have derived 
their name. They enjoy to this preſent time, the 
privilege of wearing yellow ſlippers and red drawers 
like the Turks, and are exempt from the annual tribute 
paid by other Chriſtians ſubjetts of the Ottoman em- 
pire. Trifling immunities, ſays Habeſci, for ſo great 
a crime! They are, however, univerſally deteſted, 
and are obliged to hve ſecluded from ſociety ; for if 
they attempt to mix in company, they are immediately 
reproached with the treachery of their anceſtors, 


The Greeks, ſays Buſching, who are the ancient inha- 
bitants of the country, live intermixed with the Turks, 
and in ſeveral places, particularly in the iflands, out- 
number them. In Conſtantinople alone, it is com- 
puted there are no leſs then four hundred thouſand. 
They are accuſtomed to ſervitude, and prefer living 
under the Turkiſh exaQions, to the ſpiritual tyranny of 
| „„ „ 
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the Pope; but they muſt be very cautious of riot giving. . 
even the leaſt colour for ſuſpicion of their holding 
correſpondence with the enemies of the Porte, Hr of 
meditating a ſedition. It is uſual, for greater ſecu- 
| rity in caſe'of war with the Chriſtian powers, to diſarm 
them. All Greeks from the age of fourteen, pay 
annually, at the beginning of the Turkiſh feaſt of 
Bayram, a capitation tax, which amounts,to about a 
ducat, and receive a note of it. The eccleſiaſtics are ly 
aſſeſſed higher ; 2 deacon paying two ducats and an Ds 
Archimandrite four; but the biſhops, archbiſhoys,. .. . 
and patriarchs pay large ſums, generally as much as 
the arbitrary avarice of the grand vizir and baſhaws 
- ſhall think proper to require. The taxes on merchants _ 
are eſtimated according to the value of the commodi. + 
ties they import, The Turks every where lay hold of £ 
all opportunities to extort money from the Greeks, - - 
but eſpecially from the clergy. . In return for this 
tribute they enjoy the protection of the Ottoman Porte, 
and are maintained in the quiet poſſeſſion of their 
properties, inſomuch that no Turk is to inſult them, 
take any thing from them, or intrude themſelves into 
their houſes againſt their will; and in caſe of any ſuch 
injuries, they are certain of expeditious juſtice againſt 
che delinquents. The Greek women are exempt from 
all taxes, as are likewiſe great numbers of other Greeks 
Who ſerve in the navy, or elſewhere. It ſometimes 
happens, indeed, that a Greek girl of diſtinguiſhed 
beauty, is taken away, and carried to * en 3 
Vor. XI. . but 
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. but! it is a Juildalte to ſuppoſe that Chriſtian women in 


general, are forced away from their parents to be 
brought up in Mahometaniſm : when any thing of this 


Feind is done, it muſt be in provinces zemote from 


Conſtantinople. 


The Armenians, another people ſubjeQ to the Turks, 
contribute greatly to the population of the capital, 
Their number in the city and its environs is computed 
at 60,000. The major part are merchants, and in 

general they are very rich. Moſt of the bankers are 
© Armenians. They are ſectaries following the doctrine 
of Eutyches, who denied the exiſtence of two natures 


in Chriſt, the divine and human; maintaining that 


the firſt only exiſted under the appearance of the latter. 
They have their patriarch at Conſtantinople, a nume- 
rous prieſthood and ſeveral churches: a great part of 

them profeſs the Roman Catholic religion; theſe have 

no churches, but reſort to the chapels of the foreign 
_ ambaſſadors. The Armenians, in general, beara very 

good character; they are pious, faithful, honeſt, and 

polite to every one; but the Turks will not employ 
them in any ſervice whatever; yet they avail themſelves 
of their opulence by extorting mary rom, them under 
various pretences. 


FY 


The [ews come next under our conſideration. Their 
number in and about Conſtantinople is aſtoniſhing; 
they reckon 40,000 families, which on a moderate 
Fa 7 cal 
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calculation make 200,000 perſons. They are ſubje&t 


to a kind of ariſtocratical government among. them 
ſelves; and it ſeldomor ever happens that they appeal 


Ld 


from the ſentences of their own judges to the Turkiſh | 


tribunal. They poſſeſs great riches, and live as much 
at their eaſe, as they can do in a Chriſtian country; for 
the Turks eſteem them much more than they do Chriſ- 
tians. There is nota ſingle branch of art or commerce 
which they do not carry on. Every Turkiſh family, 
as well in Conſtantinople as Adrianople, who are of 
any note, have Jews familiar in their family, One 
may judge from this, of the number and quality of 
their protectors— a circumſtance which makes them 
baughty and inſolent to the Greeks and other Chriſ- 
tians. All the inferior officers in the cuſtoms, are 
Jews. The factor to the Aga of the Janiſſaries is a 
Jew, and perhaps the moſt conſiderable one in the 
city. They are not permitted to purchaſe lands, which 
is the only privilege refuſed them. Their intercourſe 
with the Turks of rank gives them a knowledge of 
their private affairs, and of their ſecrets, which they 
turn to no ſmall account as pimps and ſpies. A fo- 
reign ambaſſador may know more of the ſtate of the 
Turkiſh cabinet, by gratifying the avarice of a Jew, 


that being his ruling paſſion, than from any other 
channel whatever. | 


With reſpect to the external conſtitution of the 
Turks, they are generally robuſt and well ſhaped, of 
55 „„ * 
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2 good mien, and gracious countenance, and patient 
under hardſhjps ; this renders them fit for war, to 


which they inure themſelves from their youth. Per- 


- ſons of rank ſeldom train up their children to any 


other profeſſion, from an idea, that no glory is com- 
parable to that acquired in war. It feldom happens 
that any Turk is lame or crooked; Le Brun remarks, 
that one may meet with more crippled ill-ſhaped 
people in one town of Europe, than in all the Grand 
Signor's empire. They almoſt all arrive to a great age, 
for which this very natural reaſon may be aſſigned, 

that they never eat any thing but what is good and 
wholeſome, without attending like Chriftians to the 
_ delicacy and variety of diſhes, which is often very 
prejudicial to the ſtomach and the more noble parts. 
Hence it is, that they are ſeldom indifpoſed, and 
ſcarce evertroubled with thoſe diſorders fo common 
among us, ſuch as the gravel, ſtone, gout, &c. This 
is owing in part to their baths as well as to the 
temperance of their diet. The women are no leſs, 
well ſhaped than the men. Lady M. has remarked - 
that they have naturally the molt beautiful „ 

in the world. 


They generally ſhape their eye-brows with a black 
tincture, and dye their nails of a roſe colour. Baron 
Tott ſays, that the drug ſo much uſed in Aſia for 
this purpoſe is a black impalpable powder, fo volatile 
* to 2 itſelf like a fine 1 upon a ſmall braſs 
| wire, 
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wire; fixed in the cork of the bottle which contains it. 

The method of uſing it is to take out the wire, to which 

the cork ſerves for a handle, without its touching the 
edges of the bottle, which would rub off the powder, 

and apply its extremity to the interior corner of the 
eye, reſting upon it the two eyelids, and drawing it 
ſoftly towards the temples, in order to leàve within 
the eyelids two black ſtreaks, which give to fine eyes 
a harſhneſs they do not naturally poſſeſs, and whick } 
the Turks 8 for an air hs tenderneſs, , | 


What will appear much Were extraordinary, i, 
that the men themſelves, and even old men, are guilty 
of this coquetry. The uſe of the Fur ma, is almoſt 
general. It is true, they pretend it ſtrengthens tbe 
ſight, but it is more certain that its effe& is not very 
pleaſing. Every thing in this country which can 
contribute to preſerve beauty, or ſupply the want of 
it, is . ſought after. 


The aig of tinging the an and eyelaſhes is 
not ſo frequent among the common people, and ſeems 
to belong more peculiarly to opulence; and a kind of 
inactivity neceſſary for this ſpecies of beauty; for it is 
certain that this impalpable powder, placed ſo carefully 
on the edge of the eyelids, would ſpread itſelf very 
diſagreeably on any profuſe perſpiration. Yet the 
lower rank of people, whoſe labour impoſe daily a tax 
on wealthy idlenels, have alſo their peculiar decora- 
"48.0 . tion: 
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tion: it conſiſts, as in moſt uncultivated nations, in 


covering their arms and lege, and ſometimes, their 


breaſts, with figures drawn by punQures, and which, 
before they are indented, are rubbed over with ſome 
colour that ſinks, and is retained. The blue colour 


produced by gunpowder is the moſt common, and 
prejudice furniſhes moſt of the ſubject matter for this 


ſtrange ornament. The names of Jeſus and Mahomet 


diſtinguiſh the Chriſtians and the Turks, who are 


fellow-labourers ; and gallantry comes in for its ſhare 


in the embelliſhment. Amorous verſes are often to be 
ſeen mixed with paſſages of the Koran; but the ſpecies 
of gallantry intended, is not always ſo preciſely aſcer- 


tained as that it may not be miſtaken, e 


7 


The Chriſtians 5 not more fickle in their emer | 
of decorating their perſons, than the Turks are con- 


' ſtant to their peculiar mode of dreſs. They do not 


ſo much as know what it is to make any alteration in 
their faſhions. That kind of dreſs which was worn 


many centuries ago is ſtill in uſe among them, It is 
grave, manly, and pleaſing to look at, and contributes 


not a little to ſet off the handſome ape and mien oł 
both ſexes. 


A ſtranger who arrives at Conſtantinople and ſees 
ſuch a concourſe of different people all dreſſed in the 


oriental habit, muſt be at a Joſs to diſtinguiſh one 
from the other. There are ſome diſtinftions however; 


though 
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though Ie dreſs to a Rranger may appear uniform. 
The Greeks wear a kind of turban of black lamb's 


| ſkin, narrower on the crown than that of the Arme- 


nians, with black. drawers and black ſlippers. The 
Armenians, on the contrary, wear purple drawers 
and red ſlippers. The Turks wear yellow ſlippers ; 


and Sultan Muſtapha, who forbid any Chriſtians to > 1 5 
wear the ſame under pain of death, ordered, likewiſe, 2 


that they ſhould wear red ſlippers; but the haughty 
| Greeks, reſolving to be diſtinguiſhed from the Arme- 


nians, preſented a petition to that monarch, that they 


might be allowed to wear black, which was granted 
on conſideration of a pretty large ſum paid into the 

emperor's private treaſury. The Jews wear drawers 
and ſlippers of a ſky blue colour; their turban is entirely 
different from that of the Chriſtians, and they have 
two bunches of hair hanging down by the ſides of their 
ears. Theſe people are very fond of appearing what 
they are, leſt they ſhould be miſtaken for Chriſtians. 


But there are ſome privileged perſons both Greeks | 


and Jews, who are allowed to wear yellow flippers, 
and ſcarlet drawers, the ſame as the Turks; ſuch as 
the dragomen or interpreters, and the Mot/ellemins, 
thoſe Greeks we have already noticed, and who are 
likewiſe exempted from any annual tribute. As the 
city of Conſtantinople is crowded wich inhabitants, 
it is very eaſy for the Greeks and others to diſguiſe 
_ themſelves in the Turkiſh dreſs, to avoid paying it; 
but if the former are diſcovered, their heads are ſtruck 


5 - e < | off, 
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off, anleſs they turn e But if Europeans 
are found diſguiſed in a Turkiſh habit, their effects 
alone are confiſcated, unleſs they will ee, ihem 


on the ſame condition; 2 6. 


: To ſhew how rigorous they are in enforeing this | 
lav, the reigaing Grand Signor was walking one day 
in diſguiſe through the ſuburbs of Fanari, attended 
only by two favourite domeſtics, a black and white 
eunuch, when he met a young man who wore three 
peliſſes one above another, and who had, likewiſe, a 
very rich pipe in his mouth, and to add to this luxury, 
he had on. yellow flippers ; the ſultan imagined he 
muſt either be ſome dragoman, or the ſon of ſome 
bey, or at leaſt ſome privileged Greek; curioſity in- 
duced him to order an enquiry to be made, and it 
was found that he was only the ſon of a Greek butcher 
at Fanari, upon which he ordered his attendants to 
put him inſtantly to death upon the ſpot. Such is the 
ſtrictneſg with which laws and ordinances are enforced 
in that empire. Stern people contend, it is the leaſt 
cruelty never to pardon the infringement of wy law 
; which has once been tranſgreſſed. 


But to return to their dreſs; they wear their drawers 
next to their ſkin, and over the drawers is their ſhirt; 
next to that, the doliman, a kind of caſſock reaching 

don to their heels, with ſtrait ſleeves which they but- 
, ton on the wriſt, In ſummer this doliman is made of 
TT | callico, 


0 
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callico, or ſtriped muſlin; and in winter of fatin, or 
ſome ſuch ſtuff, which is uſually quilted, They then girt 
| themſelves about the waiſt with a ſilk ſcarf, or leathern 


belt, which is about three inches broad, and faſtened 


by a gold or filver buckle; At their belts they gene- 
rally hang a couple of daggers, the handles of Which 


are inlaid with gold and filver, and ſometimes with 


precious ſtones. Biſani mentions a pacha having one 
that coſt ten thouſand guineas. Over the doliman 
they wear a ferigee or night-gown, which, in winter, thoſe 


who are rich enough, have lined with valuable furs. 
This ferigee is very much like our looſe great coats, 


only longer; it reaching to the heels; it has alſo very 


large and long ſleeves, and being thrown loofely over 


the doliman, ſerves inſtead of a cloak. The lower 
part of the body is not only covered with the drawers 
and the ſhirt, but the men wear over theſe, a pair of 


red cloth breeches, which come down to their heels 
like trowſers, and at the bottom are faſtened to leathern 


pumps, of a yellow colour, which they call Meſtes. 
The Papouches are of the ſame colour, and made very 


much like our ſlippers. The heel of their Papouches 
is even with the reſt of the ſole, except that it has 
a ſemicircle of iron, in the form of an horſe-ſhoe upon 
it. The Meſtes correſpond with our ſocks, and the 


| Papouches with our ſhoes, except that they do not draw 
up behind, Their heads are covered with a crimſon 
velvet cap, without brims, about which they wind a 


white or red turban, made of a ſcarf of very fine muſlin 
| or 
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or ſilk ſtuff many ells long, and by the faſhion of it, 
the rank and quality of any perſon is known. No one, 

but, a Turk, is allowed to wear a white turban. This 

part of their dreſs they never take off but when they 

retire to reſt. The privilege of wearing a green tur- 

ban is only granted to thoſe perſons who can prove 

themſelves deſcended from their prophet Mahomet. 
Theſe are called Scheriffs or Emirs, which ſignify 
nobles, and there are great numbers of them: becauſe, 
if the daughter of an Emir is married to a Turk who 

is not ſo, and has a ſon, he is an Emir by his mother's 

fide, and enjoys the ſame privileges as if he was de- 

ſcended from the male line. The women who are of 
this deſcent are diſtinguiſhed by a piece of Ag Bs 
| Fenced to their T Eto or head dreſs, 


The attire of BY ladies of „„ has a 
ſingular air of grandeur and magnificence in it, far 
ſurpaſling the dreſſes of the women of other countries, 
and much more becoming. 


The firſt part of the dreſs is a pair of drawers, very 
full, that reach to the ſhoes, and conceal the legs more 
modeſtly than petticoats. Mine, ſays Lady M. in a 

deſcription of part of her own Turkiſh dreſs, were of 
a thin roſe-coloured damaſk, brocaded with filver 
flowers. Over this hangs a ſhift of a fine white ſilk 
gauze, edged with embroidery. This ſhift has wide 
lleeves hanging half way down the arm, and is cloſed | 
at 
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at the neck with a diamond button; but the ſhape and 
colour of the boſom is very well to be diſtinguiſhed 


through it. The antery is a waiſtcoat made cloſe ta 


the ſhape, of white and gold damaſk, with very long 
lleeve sfalling back, and fringed with deep gold fringe; 
this generally has a diamond or pearl button, The 
caftan of the ſame ſtuff with the drawers, is a robe 
_exatly fitted to the ſhape, and reaching to the feet, 
with very long ſtrait falling ſleeves. Over this is the 


girdle of about four fingers broad, which all that can 


afford it, have entirely of diamonds, or other precious 
ſtones; thoſe who will not be at the expence, have it 


of exquiſite embroidery, on ſatin; but it muſt be 
faſtened before with a claſp of diamonds. The £curdee 


is a looſe robe they throw off, or put on, according to 
the weather, being of a rich. brocade, (mine, ſays Lady 
M. is green and gold) either lined with ermine or fables; 
the ſleeves reach very little below the ſhoulders. The 


head dreſs is compoſed of a cap called a talpock, which 


is in winter of fine velvet, embroidered with pearls or 


diamonds; and in ſummer of a light ſhining filver Ruff, 1 


Ihis is fixed on one ſide of the head, hanging a little 


way down with a gold taſſel, and bound on, either Ws 
with a circle of diamonds, (as I have ſeen ſeveral) or © 


a rich embroidered handkerchief. On the other fide 


of the head, the hair is laid flat, and here the ladies 


are at liberty to ſhew their fancies; ſome putting 


flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, and in ſhort, - 
what they Pee but the moſt general faſhion is 2 
large 
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large bouquet of jewels, made like natural flowers, 
that is the buds of pearls, the roſes of different coloured 
rubies; the jeſſamines of diamonds, the jonquils of 
topazes, &c. ſo well ſet and enamelled 'tis bard to 
imagine any thing of that kind ſo beautiful. The hair 
hangs at its full length behind, divided into treſſes, 
braided with pearl or ribband, which is always in great 


quantity. I never ſaw in my life, fays Lady M. fo 


many fine heads of hair. In one lady's, I have counted 
a hundred and ten of the treſſes, all natural ; but it 
muſt be owned that every kind of beauty 1 is more com. 
mow TS than with u us. 


+ The head dreſs of the Turkiſh ladies, fays Ic Brus, 
is ſo contrived, that they can put it on and take it off 
without undoing it, and it will ferve them for ſeveral 


days together; after which they give it a different 


faſhion, according to the ſeveral taſtes and the fancies 
of the wearers. This head dreſs is ſo heavy, on ac- 
count of its largeneſs, that it is a perfect burthen to 
them in ſummer. There are ſome of the Turkiſh 
ladies, who only wear a fur cap on their heads, others 
again wear a large round platine after the faſhion of 
the Jewiſh women, except that it leans on the fore- 
head, riſes up behind, and has on each ſide, a feather 
faſtened to it, and large plumes of black feathers hang 
from the ears, which dangle down on their boſoms. 
Others again encircle their heads with a cap made up 
of a great many e of different colours, 
worked 


ul 
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worked in 8 and ſilver, to which they faſten all 


ſorts of trinkets, compoſed, as Lady M. has remarked, 


in the ſhape of noſegays, and which are made, of | 


wrought gold, and ſet round with precious ſtones, while 
others wear _ natural flowers, on as 38 c. 


Lady Si deſcribes the 48 in \ which FD Turkiſh . | 


ladies walk about the ſtreets, as conſiſting of a large 
looſe robe of dark green cloth, covering them from 
the neck to the ground, over that, a-large piece of 
muſlin, which wraps oyer the ſhoulders and the arms, 


and another that goes over the head and eyes; ſuch 
coverings, ſays ſhe, confound all ſhape and air ſo much, 


as to give them the appearance of walking mummies; 
and men or women, princeſſes or N may! be 3 
concealed under them. 


The Sele of one it the ſultanas that Lady M. went | 


to viſit, apppears to have been fo ſurprizingly rich, 


that the particulars of it, we believe, will not be un- 


intereſting. She wore -a veſt called Dualma, which 
differs from a caſtan by longer ſleeves, and folding 
over at the bottom, It was of purple cloth, fitted to 
her ſhape; and thick ſet, on each ſide down to her 


| feet, and, likewiſe, round the ſleeves with pearls of the 


very beſt water, of the ſame ſize as their buttons com- 


monly are, that is about the bigneſs of a pea, and for 
theſe buttons there are large loops of diamonds, in the 


form of thoſe gold . ſo common on birth-day coats. 


i 1 | 
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This habit was tied at the waiſt with two large taſſels 
af ſmaller pearls, and embroidered round the arms 
Vith diamonds. Her ſhift was faſtened at the bottom 
with a great diamond, ſhaped like a lozenge, her gir- 
dle as broad as the broadeſt Engliſh ribband, entirely 


covered with diamonds. Round her neck the wore 


three chains which reached to her knees; one of large 
pearl, at the bottom of which hung a fine coloured 
emerald, as big as a Turkey egg; another conſiſting 
of two hundred emeralds, cloſe joined together of the 


moſt lively green, perfectly matched, every one as 


large as a half-crown piece, and as thick as three crown 
pieces; and another of ſinall emeralds, perfectly round. 
But her ear- rings eclipſed all the reſt. They were two 
diamonds, ſhaped exactly like pears, as large as a big 
hazle nut. Round her talpock, ſhe had four ſtrings 
of pearls very large, the whiteſt and moſt perfett i in 
the world, at leaſt enough to make four necklaces, 
faſtened with two roſes, conſiſting of a large ruby 
for the middle ſtone, and round them twenty drops of 
clean diamonds to each. Beſides this, her head dreſs 
. was covered with bodkins of emeralds and diamonds. 
She wore large diamond bracelets, and had five rings 
on her fingers, except Lord Camelſord's, the largeſt 
1 ever ſaw in my life. *Tis for jewellers to compute 
the value of theſe things, but according to the common 
©" eſtimation of jewels, her whole dreſs muſt have been 
© worth an hundred thouſand pounds. This I am ſure, 
: that no European queen, has half the quantity, and the 
1 | Empreſs 
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- Empreſs of Germany's jewels, though very fine, would 


look extremely mean near her's. This is the ſultana 
who threw herſelf at the ſultan's feet, on being ordered 
by him at his coming to the throne, to leave the ſe- 


raglio, and chuſe herſelf a huſband among the great 


men of the Porte; and requeſted him in agonies of 


ſorrow rather to poniard her than treat his brother's ' 


widow with that contempt. 


Though the Turks 116 0 ſumptuous in their dreſs, 


yet they are not in general ſo expenſive in their diet; 


and if Europeans are ſo abſurd as to hurt their con- 


ſtitutions by their luxurious mode of living, it is not 


ſo with the Turks, who for the moſt part are ſatisfied _ 


with a ſlender bill of fare, and carry, as it were, their 

kitchen along with them. Their moſt uſual food, which 
they call pilau, is rice, boil'd up with the broth of a 
fowl, or ſome other meat. This is ſuffered to boil till 
all the liquor is evaporated, and the rice becomes 


perfectly dry. If they have no meat (according to 
Le Brun) they boil up their rice with butter and water; 
ſometimes they put curds into it, and add a little 
ſaffron in order to colour it; at other times they put 
honey into their rice. But the moſt uſual method is 


to ſeaſon it with a great deal of pepper, in order to 
give it a reliſh, Thoſe who can afford it, put a fowl 


In it, or a piece of beef or mutton, which by 132 
means cats very tender. 


. 
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Their table is the ground, or elſe' a ſmall eat 


raiſed about a foot from it, round which they all. fit- S 4 
| croſs-legged like ſo many taylors. Their table: eloth 71 TIFF 

is a large piece of Spaniſh- leather, which they. - 3 
the Sg/ra, and inſtead of à napkin, they make uſe of 5 1 1 


a long piece of blue linen, Which goes all round the 


table. When they are ſeated, the uſual grace before 


dinner is, Biſmillah, that is, in the name of God. 


When they have dined, cheir grace is equally ſhort, 
and fimilar to the ſnorteſt of ours: for they only ſay _ 


Hamah dilah, i. e. God be praiied: and ee 
vwaſn their hands. 


11 chey have any other diſh, 1 their boiled | 


rice, which among the common ſort of people ſeldom 


happens, then this is ſerved up laſt, as is the cuſtom at 


the tables of people of faſhion; and it is eaten with 


wooden ſpoons. Fowls are ſerved up whole in the 
Stlau, and pulled to pieces by one of the company: as 
to beef and mutton, whether it is roaſted or boiled, it 


is always cut into ſmall pieces before it is ſerved up. 


The Turks ſeldom drink at their meals; but when 


dinner is over, a large jug of water is placed on the 


table, of which every one drinks as he likes, and : 
then grace is ſaid. Among people of quality, in- 
ſtead of a table they have a kind of large raiſed diſh 
with a little brim, . which they call a Sime. This they, 


put on the Sora, and upon this Sime, thoſe diſhes that 
contain the victuals are placed one after another; for 
5 . | e e 


+ 
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2 e Turks never place more than one diſh at . time 
. table, and when, he laſt diſh is taken: away, 
e theme is likewiſe re 2. Seed, ke deſert ſerved LY 
he SY re. : — 


They ele 4 brea d Ffreſh every dap; and, in 


b TED 


order to have i it excggolugly light, put 1nto it a great 


| quantity of leaven. *tfig generally. very coarſe and 
not unlike our ſea-biſcuſts in ſhape and ſize, only a 
little thicker.” The common people make it ſerve for 
=”. Eu to 8 their meat on, and 8 eat een at once. 
They. have a way of ml thaw meat which 3 

it a very delicate taſte; this is by cutting it into fmall 
pieces and putting them upon a thin ſpit, with a lice 


8 of onion between each piece; for the onions of this ; 


Country have incomparably a more delicious taſte 
than thoſe that grow in more northern climes. The 
Greeks frequently eat them as we do cheeſe or butter 

at the concluſion of their meals. In all the parts of 


Turkey that I travelled through, ſays Le Brun, I fur 15 
niſhed myſelf with theſe onions when I could meet 
with them, and found that eating them with a little 
bread and ſalt made a very dainty repaſt. This makes 


me no longer wonder, he adds, chat the Egyptians 

| ſhould have laid out ſuch large ſums on this vegetable, 
during the building of their pyramids, as ann 
nee us 85 aids | 


vor. XI. 
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Oil is likewiſe an ingredient: which they very re | 


quently uſe as a ſauce to, moſt of their meats, without, Sy N 
its being in the leaſt offengy * inn 
country is very clear, ſweets, ae dp | '\ 
fo that with a little ſalt it mn e eaten upon bread _ 
- Read of butter. A little juice of lemon ora few drops 
of vinegarput into ſome oil, ard I'mixed.up with a little 
pepper and ſalt, make an excellent ſauce for many 
kinds of fiſh ; and this in time becomes ſo palatable, 
that a perſon, who is a little uſed to it, can do very well 
without butter, were it ever ſo good, For, in ſhort, 
cuſtom is ſecond nature, and in general, what is agree- 
able, and pleaſing, in the uſe of different kinds of food, 
conſiſts only in this. Thoſe things to which we have 
been uſed from our childhood, ſeem natural to us as 
long as we live ; and each country has ſomething pecu- 
liar to itſelf, which it knows not how to part with, 
merely from the force of habit. I have often obſerved, 
adds Le Brun, who was a Dutchman, that the Greek 
women in Conſtantinople married to our merchants, 
would never eat any of the cheeſe and butter ſent 
them from Holland, though it was generally ſome of 
the beſt of the kind, but would prefer eating olives 
and blanched beans, though they were half rotten, in 
the ſame manner as the Italians eat ſmall artichokes 
with pepper and vinegar. The Turks, likewiſe, roaſt 
artichokes upon a gridiron with a little oil, pepper, 
and alt put between the leaves, which give them a 
very great reliſh, and take off that flabby taſte which 
| FEY have, when boiled, ar 48 our manner of dreſſing 
them, 
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them. The Turks have, likewiſe, 1 method af. = 
- drefling them, and that is by cutting them into quarters 
and frying them. The..common people hve very 
much upon raw cucumbers and melons, for a great 
part of the year; which they eat without any kind of 
previous preparation; and inſtead of bread, they eat 
cakes, made of meal, which they bake upon the hearth, 
and carry along with them when they travel. Their 
diet, in ſhort, like their faſhions, never alters from 
one century to another ; and though no people are 
more extravagant in their dreſs, there are none more 
temperate in their food than the Turks. 
The dinner which is ſerved up to the Grand Signor, 
ſays Le Brun, is preſented by the gentleman ſewer, 
in a large diſh all at once. He ſits at table after the 


Turkiſh faſhion, and has a rich embroidered napkin | ; 1 


put before him to preſerve his cloaths, and another is 
tied round his arm with which he wipes his hands. 
The diſhes and plates are all either china or Terra- 
fegillata, which i is ſaid to be good n poiſon. 95 


There are 5 who pretend lis is fon) in gold Eh 
- a; but this ſeems rather improbable, as the Turks 

look upon it to be a fin to eat off gold or lilyer, which. 7 
is the reaſon nn uſe wooden e | 


When the ſultan removes to any of his other palaces, 1 


he is e ſerved * china, and ſo are che e foreign 5 
55 1 2 „„ RS „ 
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| ambaſſadors, when. entertained by the grand vizir, - 
> ayes to = wow e zudiiencg 
| But 84 time we ſhould hg ſomething of their 
1iquors. Their moſt uſual drink is water, coffee, and 
ſherbet. Their coffee, ſays Biſani, is made, and 
ſerved up in their coffee-houſes, in a manner rather 
different from the cuſtom of other countries. Water 
is always kept boiling, and if any perſon calls for 
coffee, ſome of it is put into a ſmall coffee-pot with a 
certain portion of coffee, and boiled up two or three 
times, beating it all the while againſt the ſides of the 
coffee- pot with a ſmall ſtick or two, and inſtead of 
letting it ſettle, they pour it out of the coffee-pot 


backwards and forwards a great many times, and then 
bring it without milk or ſugar in very ſmall china 
1 55 cups, without handles. In order to form ſome judg- 
ment of the great conſumption of this article of luxury 


in Conſtantinople, there is one particular place where 
there are no leſs than goo perſons continually em- 
ployed in roaſting and peeling coffee, and it is cal- 
© culated, that in the different coffee-houſes, there are 
. 2,000 oques of coffee uſed every day, each ogue is 42 
- ounces. This liquor they hold to be good againſt the 
head- ach, and to keep down vapours from riſing to 
the brain; it likewiſe comforts the ſtomach, and helps 


digeſtion; they even conceit it to be a general panacea, 


and good againſt all kinds of diſorders. Every per- 


1 (on, whether rich or N drifits at leaſt two or three 
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= Kihes * every day. To. 1 any thing i in it, they 
* makes it leſs wholeſome, and takes off from 
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The Turkiſh collbe-hogles's are 3 built! like 
their kiofhs, admitting the air on all ſides, which makes 


them exceedingly | cool. They are the rendezvous 
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Their othes. EVO} is” Werbe eln is e uſual 7 


of the indolent in every ſtation of life. The vizir, 
the captain pacha, and the ſultan himlelf, frequently . 
0 there in diſguiſe to hear what is faid of themm 
for the conduct and moſt minute actions of the people 
in power, are equally the topic of converſation, and "I 
ſcrutinized with as men . in Turkey, a as in Oy El, 
other countries. | 1 BOS 


drink; this is made either of honey and water, with the 


juice of lemon, and a little roſe - water to give it an 
agreeable perfume; or elſe of lemon, water, and ſugar. 


This liquor is very pleaſant, anda perſon may make 


a kind of paſte or cake from the different ingredients, 
to take with him on his 3 journey, '\ 

a little freſh water poured upon it, to make a "OE f 
ee e Ba 8 5 


The 28 important. od reſpeAiul. of 118 ceremo- 5 
nies in waiting upon a Turkiſh nobleman, is the 
| preſenting of ſherbet, which is always followed by an 


* of roſe· water and perfumes of aloes. This 
"EV "0: ©. "ns - 


bich requires only 
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ſherbet, ſays Baron Tot, ſo much talked of in Europe, 
and ſo little known, is made of conſerved fruits diſ- 
folved in water, but with ſo much muſk as almoſt to 
. deſtroy the taſte of the liquor. Thus the vaſe once 
filled, ſuffices for the viſits of the week, I uſed it 
very ſparingly, ſays he, as I likewiſe did the conſerves 
brought with the coffee, and in the ferving of which, 
they never change the ſpoon. The ſame ceremony was 
repeated in the anti-chamber in favour of my lacquey, 
who was far from praftiſing my abſtemiouſneſs on 
this occaſion : his appetite leſs delicate, refuſed — 
thing; he ate whatever they gave him; ginger, com- 


tits, and conſerves; and ſwallowed at a ſingle draft N 
all the ſherbet. | 
This ſobriety of the Turks does not ſuit the genius 
of the northern nations, who love plenty of wine and 
ſtrong liquors, as well as good cating. A ſack of rice 
every year, with a few jars of butter, and ſome dried 
fruits are ſufficient proviſion for a very numerous 


family. And it is to this temperance, chiefly, that the 


people of the eaſt are indebted for their ROTO and 
robuſt conſtitution. — 


The Turks are likewiſe paſſionately fond of ſweet- 
meats, and all kind of perfumes ; which they have in 


much greater perfection, n in che arts of 


F 1 28 and 8 
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We mall conclude this account. of their mode of 
= $110 as.to their diet, with Lady M.'s dinner at the 
Vidowed ſultana* s, whoſe profuſion of jewels we have 

alxeady noticed. She gave me a dinner, ſays Lady M os 
of fifty diſhes of meat, which, after their faſhion, were 
ſerved up one after the other, and was extreme! y 
tedious. But the magnificence of her table was cor: 
reſpondent to her dreſs. The knives were of gold 
and the hafts ſet with diamonds. But the piece of 
luxury which grieved my eyes, was the table-cloth_ 
and napkins; theſe were all tiffany embroidered with 
gold, in the fineſt manner, in natural flowers, It was 
with the utmoſt regret I made uſe of theſe coſtly nap» * 
kins, which were as finely wrought as the fineſt hand- 

| kerchiefs that ever came out of this country. It is 
needleſs to mention, they were entirely ſpoiled before 
dinner was over. The ſherbet; which is the liquor 
they drink at meals, was ſerved in china bowls; but 
the covers and ſalvers were maſſive gold. After dinner, 
water was brought in gold baſons, and towels of the 
ſame kind with the napkins, which I very unwillingly 
wiped my hands upon ; and coffee was ſerved in china, 
with gold /oucoups or ſaucers. _ 


The firſt week; ſhe adds, their cookery pleaſed me 
extremely, but after that, I began to grow weary of 
their table; but I attribute this to cuſtom, and am very 
much inclined' to believe that an. Indian, who had 
never r taſted of either, would prefer their cookery to 
Y 4 . ours. 
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much done. They uſe a great deal of very rich ſpice. 


8 
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The ſoup is ſerved for the laſt diſh; and they have at 
leaſt as great a variety of ragouts as we have. The 


entertainment always concludes with coffee and Per-. |... 
Limes, at che tables of the ſultanas; and after this cere - 5 2 


mony, they command their ſlaves to dance, and W 


on their win „ Bs 5 * 4: 


* 
. 5 4 . . 


The luxury of the Catia and. Fran men of de 
ber in regard to the furniture of their houſes is 
7 exceſſve. Baron Tott's deſcription of the er 
in which he and his lady ſlept at a country villa be- 
e to one of the Grand Signor's dragomen, where 
he went for a few days on a viſit, will ſerve to give 

| ſome faint idea of the general magnificence of the 
apartments of their great men, added to what we have 


already extracted from Lady M. reſpetting the palaces” 


of the ſultanas in Adrianople. The time for taking our 5 


repoſe was now come; and we were condufted, ſays he,” 
into another. large room, in the middle of which was a 
a kind of bed without bedſtead or curtains; though k 
the coverlid and pillows exceeded in magnificence 0 
the richneſs of the ſopha, which, likewiſe} ornamented 
the apartment. Fifteen mattreſſes, of quilted cotton 


about three inches thick, placed one upon another, 


formed the ground-work, and were covered by-a ſheet 


_ of Indian linen, ſewed on the laſt mattreſs. A coverlet 
of green ſatin, adorned with 90 8 1 in em- 
ä E e 


Ae. 
3 . 


* 


we, 7 A _ exits or which n, were "ſevied down. Aller. 3 
nmately. TWO. large pillows of crimſgũ ſatin eee 1 oy 

© with the like embroidery, in hich, there was no want... D 
N of gold or ſpangles, reſted on two cuſhions) 'of . DE 19 
ſopha, brought near to ſerve for a back, and inten. . 
1 1 e our r heads. A * el tower 9 


1 ſide upwards only ſerved to ſhew they were em bre 91. TY 
dered on both fides. We at. laſt determined to lay 
our handkerchiefa over them, but this did not prevent 5 

— 5 our being ſenſible of the emboſſed ornaments under- _, . 

neath. It, WH Ghai be ſup oled* we were no fug- 8 

Ind - 54 Oh  gards; ; 
FY ho | 


dle two inches thick, and three feet high, the wick k ts 
_ which, nearly as thick as one's finger, produced a,very > 
diſagreeable ſmoke. Three ching ſalvers, filled win 
cConſerves of roſes, flowers ob orange, and lemon. peck © 
Co with a little golden ſpatula, the handle of tortoiſeſhell, -/ py — 
pi to ſerve for a ſpoon, and eryſtal veſſel full of water, 1 


away would not have been a bad reſource, if we had 
had any bolſter, and the expedient of turning the other 


* 


to burn. all night: a precaution not to be negledted 
in a country where there is ſo much reaſon to fear te 
5 ravages of fire. Such were our accommodations at the 5 1 
"2 agoman's ; and I could not but expect to paſs a very 
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with Slat candfefick, which 4d KS aha cans F 
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7 
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ſurrounded this obſcure luminary, which was intended 5 , 


indifferent night. The taking of the pillows eptirely ; 
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TURKEY IN ; EUROPE. 


| gar 21 Adee it was with no ſmall latisfafli6i we 
ſaw the morning appear, reſolving to procure more, iz 
ry 3 55 0s Murr ihe 1 e 


PER 3 ſeem as nd 
A imitating us, (the French) as the French are of 
_ - Imitating the Engliſh. I have ſeen a Greek lady at 
Conſtantinople, take olives up with her fingers at din- 
ner, and afterwards | put them: on a fork, to eat them 
after the French faſhion, If the drinking of healths 
- be no longer the mode with the French, it is not the 
[leſs agreeable to find this ancient practice ſtill remain- 
0 in other countries. Our Greeks did not omit this 
and the men even performed it ſtanding, 
- with their heads uncovered: and what may appear leſs 
refined, the ſame tumbler of wine ſerved the whole 
circle of gueſts. After dinner, in which there was 
more profuſion than elegance, the company ſeated 
themſelves upon a ſopha, in the ſame room in which 
it had been ſerved up. Pipes ſucceeded coffee; they | 


In their Gon, ade th a N 


began a converſation on the faſhions, which concluded 5 


in ſcandal, and in this too I found their imitation of 
French manners very perfect. In the mean time the 
young girls amuſed themſelves with a ſwing, hung at 
the other end of the room, which ſome ſlaves put in 
motion; the women, likewiſe, expreſſed a deſire of 
partaking in this amuſement, and were placed in the 
machine, and their places when vacant, were ſupplied by 
our gentlemen with long beards. The games of back- 

= e 


5 
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gammon, cheſs, and panguelo, a kind ef berlan, con- 15 
1 ce the diverſions o 85 che . 


This Greek, a as "ch as all thoſe 1 00 are falficiendy 95 
opulent to imitate the Turks, was accuſtomed to ſleep 
after dinner on his ſopha, while a woman by. driving s 
away the flies with a great fan made of feathers, ren- 
dered the air he breathed cool, and refreſhing; other 
ſlaves, on their knees at his feet, rubbed them gently ; 
with their hands. This Aſiatic luxury would, no doubt, 
permit ſuſpicion to go greater lengths, with reſpett to 
theſe particulars; and his ill uſage of the ſlaves for the 
moſt trifling offences, ſhould convince us that where 
the facility of gratifying our defires is s unbounded, all 
Mae of ee "ne feeling is loſt. a 

The" Turks labs beidem any . in their 
ales but they have ſomething far better and more 
agreeable to warm themſelves by in winter; this is a 
chafing-diſh placed under a table covered with a large 
_ quilted counterpane : thoſe who are deſirous of warm- 
ing themſelves put this counterpane-upon their knees, 
and by that means a very agreeable warmth is com- 
* municated to all parts of the body. In the houſes of 
the Turkiſh nobles, a ſmall covering of ſilk or ſatin 
brocaded in gold or ſilver, is thrown over the large 
wa worked M0 ſome of the: ladies of the. 3 | 


The 


5 2 "of 


: ah, | "TURKEY, IN EUROPE. 


Tue middle rank of people among the Turks, have 
no .other chamber to ſleep in, than that which ſerves. 
them to live in during the day. A llave comes about 
te time that the family uſually retires to reſt, and | 
i ſpreads a mattreſs for each perſon, over which he pues 
a quilt for a covering, and a pillow to reſt the head 
upon. The Turks do not undreſs themſelves, as we 
do; but ſleep in their drawers and waiſtcoats. In the 
morning the ſlave comes again, rolls up the mattreſſes | 
and quilts in a bundle, and carries chem t to the cloſet 
oP whence he. took wem. 12 | 


„ 


The 8 0 of ſalutation among the Turks is, 
a little-inclination of the head without taking off the 
turban; and laying the right hand to the breaſt. Their 
uſual expreſſion on this occaſion is, Peace be with you: 
to which the reply is nearly ſimilar, Peace be with you, 
and the mercy of God. It appears from ſcripture, this 
was the ancient manner of ſalutation, and is a very 
grave one. When it is a perſon of diſtinction whom 
they ſalute, they bow ſo low as to take PP the hem of 


Sa Lo: aaa a kiſs 8 


4 
2 8 


1 ocher 1 in which the Turks differ from 
us, is the place of honour; they look upon the left hand 
to be more honourable than the right, becauſe it is 
the ſide on which the ſword is worn, and conſequently 
a perſon has the command of his arms who walks on 
the 1 hand. No Europeans, 3 as we have 
* | 25 _ obſery ed 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. | * 


5 <bſerved 1 wear ſwords in Turkey; m nor do even 

the Janiſſaries themſelves ever wear their Ke 
except they are going on actual ſervice. Another 
particular in which the Turks. differ very much foes 
the Chriſtians, is the ſhaving of their heads and letting 

their beards and whiſkers grow to a great length; and 
dhe larger and longer they are, the more a man is 
eſteemed. They even ſwear by their beard, and look 
upon it as a great affront to touch any perſon” $ beard, - 
though it ſhould be i in ſaluting him, which is a com- 
mon cuſtom among them. As ſtrange as we may 
think it to ſee them with their long beards; they think it 
equally ſo to ſee us with our long tails and perukes. 
They have a ſaying, that the Devil neſtles in a large 
head of hair; and it is for this reaſon, ſays Le Brun, 


that they leave on their heads, only a mall: -ruft 1 
hair. | | . | 


4 


The Turks, likewiſe, make great uſe of hot _ 


both for the ſake of their health and for . 
there is ſcarce a village in Turkey which has not its 
hot bath. The frequent uſe of them, ſays Tott, opens , 
the pores to ſuch a degree as to render them Vſible. 
It is equally certain that ſo violent a dilatation of the 
fibres, by altering the ſhape, brings on decigpitude 
before old age. Lady M. in her deſcription of the 
natural hot baths at Sophia near Adrianople, ſays hey 
are built of ſtone in the ſhape of a dome, with no win- 
1 8 but in the roof, ha as light enough. There 

„ ene 
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were five of theſe domes joining together, the outer 


moſt being leſs than the reſt, and ſerving only as a 
| Hall, where the portreſs ſtood at the door. Ladies of 
quality generally give this woman a crown or ten 
 thillings. The next room is a very large one, paved 
with marble, and all round it are two raifed ſophas of 
marble one above another. There were four fountains 


of cold water in this room falling firſt into marble 


baſons, and then running on the floor in little chan- 


nels made for that purpoſe, which carried the ſtreams 


into the next room ſomething leſs than this, with the 
fame ſort of marble ſophas ; but ſo hot with ſteams of 
ſulphur, proceeding from the baths joining to it, twas 
impoſſible to ſtay there with one's cloaths on. The 


two other domes were the hot baths, one of which had 
| cocks of cold water turning into it, to temper it to 
What degree of warmth the bathers pleaſed to have. 


IJ was in my travelling habit, a riding dreſs, and it 
muſt cextainly appear very extraordinary to them; 
vet there was not one of them ſhewed the leaſt ſur- 
prize or impertinent curioſity, but received me with all 
the obliging civility poſſible. I know no European 
court where the ladies would have behaved themſelves 
in ſo Polite a manner to ſuch a ſtranger, I believe 
upon the whole, there were two hundred women, and 
yet none of thoſe diſdainful ſmiles and ſatirical 
"whiſpers, that never fail in our aſſemblies, when any 


body appears that is not dreſſed exałlly in the faſhion. 


Fog pt — over and over to me 66 Uzelle, pk uzelle, 
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1 is 9 8 85 40 charming, very charming.” — 


AT he firſt ſophas were covered with cuſhions and rich 
_ carpets, on which ſat the ladies; and on the ſecond” 
their ſlaves behind them, but without any diſtinction of 


rank by their dreſs, all being in the ſtate of nature, 
that is in plain Engliſh ſtark naked, without any beauty 
or defect concealed. Yet. there was not the leaſt 
wanton ſmile or immodeſt geſture among them. They 


walked and moved with the ſame majeſtic grace, with 
which Milton deſcribes our general mother to have 
walked, | There were many amongſt them, as finely , .. 


proportioned as any goddeſs ever was drawn by Guido 


# 


or by Titian—moſt of their ſkins delicately white, gloſ. 


ſed with the water and decorated by their beautiful hair, 


divided into many treſſes, hanging on their ſhoulders, 
and braided either with pearl or ribbon, bee 
. repreſenting the figure of the Graces. 


1 Ha der convinced of the truth of a refleQion I 1 
have often made — that if it were the faſhion to go 


naked, the face would be hardly obſerved. 


though their faces were ſometimes leſs beautiful than 


\ thoſe of their companions, To tell you the truth, T bad... 


wickedneſs enough to wiſh ſecretly that Mr. — the 
painter, could have been there inviſible. It would have 


very much improved his art to ſee ſo many fine women | 


I per-_ 
ceived that the ladies of the moſt delicate ſkins and 
fineſt ſhapes, had the greateſt ſhare of my admiration, <3 


naked 1 in different poltures; ſome in converſation, los 75 
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lying vegligently on their cuſhions, while their flaves, 
generally young girls of ſeventeen or eighteem were 
employed in braiding their hair in ſeveral pretty 
ſancies. In ſhort tis the woman's coffee houſe, where 
- the news. of the town is told and ſcandal invented. 
_ They, generally take this diverſion once a- week, and 


wy Wane at leaſt four or five hours. 


* F 


Al the men who go into o theſe baths, either ſlave 
E etfelven clean from hair, or extirpate it by a pre- 
paration, and go into the water naked, except a 
napkin round their waiſt. After they have been ſome 


time in them, one of the ſlaves comes and ſtretches | 


- their legs and arms, bending - them backwards and 
forwards ſeveral times to make- the joints ſupple. . He 
"then carries him to another place where are ſeveral 
cocks of hot water, with which he waſhes him all over 
with ſoap and water, and then rubs him thoroughly dry 
with a camblet bag or ſome ſuch coarſe ſtuff. Theſe 
bags are ſquare, and ſerve to cleanſe the body from 
all manner of filth. They anſwer the purpoſe « of fleſh 
- bruſhes, uſed by the ancients, which. were of metal, 


"5." ana every perſon is at liberty to bring bis own rubbing | 


cloth. But the Turks who are not very ſcrupulous © 
in drinking after one another out of the ſame glaſs, 


andd eating off the ſame plate, or even in wearing the 


s of one e who died of the plague, make no repo 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 8 N 
of being robbed with the Gs cloth which another | x 
has uſed, provided it be only rinced once or twice. 


NU religion impoſes on 
them to bathe frequently, has occaſioned all their : 
nobles, and great men, to build baths in their own 
' houſes; and they are ſo expert in the management of 


them, that the ſame fire not only heats their baths, but 
; ſerves alſo to dreſs their viduals. 


ne Monat are ſo extremely particularin their 
ablutions, that leſt any accidental dirt upon their bodies 
ſhould pollute them, they not only waſh themſelves 


thoroughly in the ordinary bath, but cleanſe eve. part 
? of their bodies e 5 


| Even waſte paper is held in great veneration among | 
the Mahometans ; they never putting it to any ſordid 
uſe, nor even do they tread on it, left any part of it 
ſhould contain thoſe letters with which the name of 
God is written. If they find a piece in the ſtreet, 
they take it up, kiſs it, and even put it very reſpe&- 
fully in ſome hole of a wall. This reſpe& that they 
have for paper proceeds from the veneration they have 
for the Alcoran, which when they carry about them, 
| they never ſuffer to deſcend lower than their girdle. 


The cleanlineſs fo ſtrongly recommended by the 
laws of their holy religion, has made them erett neceſ- 
Vol. XI. 2 5 ſary 


. TURKEY. IN EUROPE. 


ſary houſes in different parts of the city, and eſpeci- 
cially round about the moſques, which in their lan- 
guage they call adophano or places of ſhame. Theſe 
houſes are kept very neat and clean, with either a 
fountain of clear water running through them, or 
water lei into them with a cock and baſon. 


Was this cuſtom adopted in the great cities of our 
Chriſtian monarchs, it would tend very much to their 
ornament as well as to their cleanlineſs, 


CHAP. VII 
: o their Charatter, Cuſtoms, Manners, 5 Alem 


"HF. morality 91 the Turks 3 8 in 
works of charity: they extend their practice of 
this virtue ſo far as to build, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, public inns for the convenience of travellers ; 
bridges to paſs rivers, and aquedudcts and reſervoirs to 
Provide water for public uſe. They, likewiſe, erect 
pubhe ſchools and hoſpitals for the ſick and poor. 
Perſons of rank, who wiſh to immortalize their names, 
build a mofque at their own expence. But their 
charity in ſome relpetts is degenerate and ſuperſtitious. 
For mſtance, they will provide funds for feediug dogs, 
and never load their camels or any beaſt of burthen 
to tlie Extreme of what they can ae That part of 
their 


Ames. 


FURKEY IN EUROPE. 5 
their morals moſt worthy of imitation is their extreme 
reſignation to the will of God; they have no word in 
the Turkiſh languiſh to expreſs blaſphemy, ſuch is their 


veneration for the Deity ; and they never ſpeak of un. 
dertaking any 8 without N it pleaſe Cod.“ : 


Uſury is looked upon as a great ſin, and never 
praktiſed. They are guilty, however, of great extor- 
tion upon the Franks, but then it is generally through 
the inſtigation of the Jews and Chriſtians, who envy 
one another, and ſeek each other”s ruin. 1 


fl 


They are ever loyal to their prince, How they 


highly reverence, and to whom they pay implicit obe- 


dience; are never known to betray him, but ready to 
die for him whenever he commands it, and never 
quarrel or fight among themſelves, owing to that wiſe 
precept of Mahomet, commanding the Turks to abſtain 
from the uſe N wine. 


Tbe Turks never engrave any thing upon their 


ſeals but the name and age of the perſon who is to wear 
them; their religion forbidding them either to engrave 


any figure or even to keep any by them. The form 
of their cornelians is different from ours ; they general- 


| ly wear the rings on their fingers cut in the N of a 


ſquare. 


If there are many ſimple and abſurd cuſtoms and 
Opinions among the Turks, there exiſts likewiſe much 
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generoſity and magnificence in their conduQ, TRY int 
an opulent ſituation. No minifter of the Porte has an 
interview with a foreign ambaſſador, or ſtranger of any 
rank, without making him ſome preſents ; which they 
return according to their opulence or inclination to 
be noble. 


I be manner of living of a Turk, ſufficiently wealthy 
to have nothing to do, is to go out every day, and 
take his ſeat in the ſhop of a dealer of tobacco. There, 
under the pretence of trying the different ſorts, he 
ſmoaks ſeveral pipes without paying any thing; and 
beſides enjoys the proſpett of the paſſengers; who on 
their part, admire the indolent gravity of the Turk, 
and the reſpectful demeanour of two or three ſervants 
who ſtand by his ſide, with their hands croſſed before | 
them. In this poſition, the firſt liver-ſeller who paſſes, 
ſtops, and brags of his ability to bring together all the 
Cats in the neighbourhood, cracks a ſew jokes to divert 
his excellency, and obtains permiſſion to begin his 
operations. The paſſengers gather round; by ſome art 
ol his, the cats aſſemble, in a twinkling; at the watch- 
word the ſhoulders of the dealer are covered with them, 
they hang about his cloaths, and he makes haſte to 
feaſt his friends for their alacrity, The important 
perſonage for whoſe diverſion the ſcene is intended, 
pays the performance; and the European, who does 
not underſtand the language, or underſtands it but ill, 
and does not live en the Turks to ſtudy their 
| gen us 
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genius and manners, believes he has ſeen an at of 
_ charity, publiſhes it as ſuch, and only propagates an 
error, ſays Tott, who ſeems to view every ation of 
the Turks with an evi 5 


As a {net of their excels is rs 0. 


mentions having ſeen a Turk lying on cuſhions, 


_ ftriking ſlowly an iron, which he was ſhaping into a 


horſe-ſhoe, his pipe in his mouth all the time: nay, 


| what is more, among the higher order of the Turks 
there is an invention which ſaves them the trouble of 
holding the pipe, two ſmall wheels are fixed on each 

| fide the bowl of the pipe, and thus the ſmoaker has 
only to puff away, or let the pipe reſt upon his under 
lip, while he moves his hand as he pleaſes. Perhaps 
it is fortunate for Europe that the Turks are idle and 
ignorant; the immenſe power this empire might have, 
were it peopled by the induſtrious and the ambitious, 
\ would make it the miſtreſs of the world. At preſent 
it only ſerves as a dead wall to intercept the commerce 
and battles which other Een might create with one 

another. 


7 The quiet and paſſive Turk will fit a whole day by 
the ſide of a canal, looking at kites flying or children's 
boats. I ſaw one, ſays Lady C. who was enjoying 
the ſhade of an immenſe plantane tree, his eyes fixed 
on a kind of bottle, giverted by the noiſe and motion 
of i i, WNW! theiſtream kept it in motion. How the : 

23 buſineſs 
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| buſineſs of the nation, under ſuch indolence can go on, 


ſeems extraordinary : the cabinet is compoſed general- 


ly of ignorant mercenaries; the Vizir was only a water- 


carrier to the high-admiral, the high admiral himſelf 


only a ſervant in Algiers :—This was in the year 
1776. Places are obtained at the Porte by intrigue ; 
each placeman, each ſultaneſs has her creatures to 
provide for, and their plots to promote them. Ver- 


ſailles has not more intricate intrigue than the Porte; 


is it to be then wondered at, that the Turk is a predeſ 


tinarian in moſt things, ſince it is neither birth nor abi- 


lities that give him place or power, nor is there gene- 


| rally any viſible or juſt reaſon WAY heads are ſtruck off? 


The populace at Content are more blew 


than in other countries; ſo much ſo, that it is by no 
means ſafe for a ſtranger to walk the ſtreets unaccom- 
panied by aJanifſary. AGreek lady, ſays Biſani, return - 


ing home through a great crowd of Turks that were 


aſſembled together on ſome occaſion, one of them ſaid, 
in the hearing of her interpreter, Oh! how I ſhould - 
like to blow out the brains of that infidel! At another 
time a Turk having met a poor Greek as he was walk- 
ing out, ſtopped him, and ſaid this day I promiſed to 
offer up to God and his prophet Mahomet the head of 
an infidel, and immediately ſhot him dead. He kept 
out of the way for a few days, but having in the mean 
time obtained his pardon from the relations of the de- 
Ecaſed, by means of a ſum 15 moneys appeared again 


with 


: * 
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with more inſolence than ever. When we were at the 
Dardanelles, adds this author, one of my friends walk- : 
ing by himſelf on the ſea-ſhore, was knocked down by 
a party of Turks without the leaſt provocation, merely 
as they ſaid, for the ſake of buffetting a Chriſtian. 
Such is the character of the common people, ho 
always carry their zeal For religion to great eng 


The fury of 4s Turks, however, rarely beeaks ue : 
in haſty violence; they never fight duels, but they 
aſſaſſinate; and it is in this manner all their quarrels 
terminate, for they ſeldom if ever come to an accom- 
modation, The offended party publickly ſharpens 
his knife or prepares his fire-arms; ſome friends en- 
deavour to appeaſe, others to excite and encourage 
him to the murder; but no means are taken to pre- 
vent the crime threatened by theſe preparations. Its 


commiſſion however muſt be preceded by intoxication. 


Wine inſpires the Turk with the courage neceſſary 
for the gratification of his revenge; baving worked 
himſelf up to the proper pitch, he ſallies forth from the 
tavern, and from that time the offender has no hopes 
of ſafety, but from the unſkilfulneſs of his antagoniſt. 
If the murder be effected, and the guards who never 
have any other arms but ſtaves, purſue the aſſaſſin, he 
will then give proofs of real courage, and. defend him- 
ſelf like a lion; guilt ſeems to have ennobled him; and 
if he be overpowered, the threats of his comrades terriſy 
the relations of the deceaſed into an accommodation, 


EY 2 which 
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which leaves the criminal in full enjoyment of the 
high eſteem he has acquired by this heroic aQion. 
This is no exaggeration : Such a one has killed this 
or that man is never ſaid, but by way of panegyric; 
he who bas killed ten, is the hero of his quarter; there 


is no merry-making without him ; his friendſhip is 
eſtcemed a ſafeguard, _ 


It is therefore only ſome hired 4 among che 
Turks, ſome Chriſtians or Jews who furniſh examples 
of public puniſhment, as an atonement for the crimes 
they have committed. In this caſe, the culprit is 
brought to the Porte, and there receives his ſentence, _ 
the execution of which, is attended with no ſolemn 
parade ; they may even be ſeen ſometimes puſhing 
through the crowd, and talking all. the way with him, 
| who is to execute them. The criminals only have 
their hands tied, and the hangman holds them by their 
girdle; then is the time to negociate with the friends 
of the deceaſed, and to endeavour to bring about the 
accommodation. There have been bargains of this 
kind broken off merely through the avarice of the per- 
ſon condemned. Such affertions ſeem beyond the 
bounds of probability; but if they be true, it is doubt- 
| leſs, becauſe under deſpotic governments, riches are of 
much i importance, life of but little. 

Nothing is wanting to complete the barbarity of the 
Turks, ſays Baron To{t, but to imitate the late cuſtom 
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of the French, in extending the puniſhment of a crime, 
ſo as to load with infamy thoſe innocent perſons Who 
have the misfortune of being related. to the criminal. 


| But they, on the contrary, engrave on his tomb-ſtone 5 | 


the name of the deceaſed, and the puniſhment he ſuf- 
fered. I have known, continued he, a European 
very ill received by a Grecian lady of conſequence, 
whoſe buſband had been hanged for ſome intrigue at . 
court; becauſe he thought proper to lament her mil... 
fortune, and dwelt particularly on the kind of death 
the deceaſed had ſuffered. What kind of death would 
vou wiſh him to have died? cried the lady in a rage: 


know, fir, that no perſon of my family ever died like a 2 


Baccal. A baccal is a retail grocer ; they commonly 
die in their beds; it is this low ſtation of life which is 
uſually oppoſed by the Turks to the moſt diſtinguiſh- 


ed. The European was thunderſtruck, and left her, 


wiſhing each of her relations a like reputable end. - 


Murder is never purſued by the king's-officers as 


with us. It is the buſineſs of the next relations to re- 
venge the dead perſon; and ifthey like better to com- 
pound the matter for money (as they generally do) 


there is no more ſaid about it. It is natural to ſup- i 


poſe that this deſeR in their government, ſhould make 
fuch tragedies very frequent; on the contrary, they 
are extremely rare; and proves that the people are 
not cruel by nature. I do not think, ſays Lady M. 
they deſerve, in general, the barbarous character we 

5 | | : give 
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give them. I am well acquainted with a Chriſtian 
_ woman of quality, who made it her choice to live with 
a Turkiſh huſband. She was a Spaniard, and at Na- 
ples with her family ; coming from thence in a felucca, 
accompanied by her brother, ſhe was attacked by the 
Turkiſh admiral, boarded and taken. The ſame ac- 
cident happened to her that happened to the fair 
Lucretia ſo many years before her. But ſhe was too 
good a Chriſtian to kill herſelf as the heatheniſh Roman 


did. The admiral was ſo much charmed with the 


beauty and long luffering of the fair captive, that, as 


his firſt compliment, he gave immediately liberty to 
her brother and attendants, who made haſte to Spain, 
and in a few months ſent the ſum of four thouſan& 
pounds, as a ranſom for his ſiſter. The Turk took the 
money, which he preſented to her, and told her ſhe 
was at her liberty. But the lady very diſcreetly weigh- 
ed the different treatment ſhe was likely to find in her 


native country. Her relations (as the kindeſt thing 


they could do for her in her prefent circumſtances) 
would certainly confine her to a nunnery for the reſt 
of her days. Her infidel lover was very handlome, 
very tender, very fond of her, and laviſhed at her feet 
all the Turkiſh magnificence. She anſwered him very 
reſolutely, that her liberty was not ſo precious to her as 
her honour; and as he could no way reſtore that, but 
by marrying her, ſhe requeſted him to accept the ran- 
ſom as her portion, and let her have the ſatisfaction 
of knowing that no man cc boaſt of her favours 

| without 
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without being her huſhand. The admiral tranſported 
at this liberal propoſal, ſent back the money to her 
relations, ſaying he was too happy in her poſſeſſion to 
need a reward to keep her. He conſequently married 
her, took no other wife, and the lady as ſhe herſelf 
declared, never had the leaſt reaſon to repent the 
choice ſhe had made. It may be ſaid that ſhe fell in 
love with her raviſher; it is, however, more candid to 


preſume that ſhe afted wholly on motives of honour, _ 


though ſhe might naturally be ſtruck with his gene- 
_ rolity—a principle found among the Turks of rank. 


It is a degree of generoſity to tell the truth, and it 
is very rare that any Turk will aſſert a ſolemn falſe- 
| hood. I don't ſpeak of the lower ſort, for as there 
is a great deal of ignorance, ſo there is very little 
virtue among them; and falſe witneſſes are much 
cheaper than in Chriſtian countries ; ; ſuch wretches not 
being puniſhed (even when they are publicly See 
with the rigour they deſerved. 


In order to avoid the effects of debauchery among 

the common people, the taverns are ſhut up on their 
ſolemn feſtivals, The ſeal of police is affixed to the 
door of every tavern; but a little wicket is contrived 
underneath, which affords an entrance, and requires 
only a little ſtooping to evade the law, and get drunk 
unmoleſted, | i 


The 
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The three days of the Bayram, occaſion ſome ſoli- 
citude on the part of overnment, to prevent the 
diſorders which may arife from intoxication, The 
Ramazan, which precedes the holidays, is the lunar 
month, appointed for a faſt, and the time when it 
happens annually, advances eleven days. The time 
of abſtinence, which Mahomet has copied from the 
_ Lent of Chriſtians, conſiſts among the Turks, as that 
did in the primitive church, in taking no nouriſhment 
Vhile the ſun is above the horizon. It is therefore eaſy 
to perceive, that the Ramazans, which fall near the 
winter ſolſtice, are much leſs difficult to obſerve than 
thoſe which happen in the midſt of ſummer, from the 
exceſſive heat and length of the days which accompany. 
this ſeaſon of faſting. But the claſs of labouring 
people ſeems alone to bear all the rigour of the Rama- 
kan. Deprived during the day of a glaſs of water to 
quench their thirſt, or even refreſh their lips, the 
ſetting of the ſun only brings them a frugal repaſt 
and ſhort repoſe, to be ſhortly interrupted by the hour 
of Prayer, and el return of day. 


| This faſt wears a | quite 48 appearance among 
perſons of fortune; it is only luxury ſleeping in the 
arms of bypocriſy, and awaking merely to give itſelf 
up to good cheer, muſic, and whatever can recompence 
Enſuality for the uneaſineſs of abſtinence, | 


- Obliged 


Obuged to wait the time preſeribed by law, and 
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anxious to ſee it arrive, a Turk, during the Ramazan, 5 


is perpetually counting the hours and minutes, ſur- 
rounded by all the clocks and watches he poſſeſſes, 
It is then that Geneva receives the greater part of 
that tribute which' its induſtry impoſes on the Turks. 
But the moſt regular watch is not ſufficient to deter- 
mine the moment of the ending of the faſt; It is an- 
nounced by the criers of the moſques placed in the 
galleries, the minarets, who obſerve there the diſap- 
pearance of the ſun, and he of Sancta Sophia gives 
the firſt ſignal. At that inſtant the impatience 'of the 


Turks knows no bounds, and they inſtantly ſeize on 5 


cheir pipes, this PR the firſt of their wants. 


Yet if the Turks wait till the ſun diſappears SOR | 
they allow themſelves any nouriſhment, they take no 
leſs care to aſcertain the commencement of their new_ 
moon, when the Ramazan begins. They have in 
general but little confidence in aſtronomical calcula» 
tions, except as the commencement of a feſtival. It 
is alſo remarked, that the moon dedicated to abſtinence 
has commonly but twenty-eight days, and the perſons 
appointed to obſerve this planet always perceive: n 
little of the lateſt, the firſt ray of light of the Ramazan 


moon; but, to make amends, are far leſs ſcrupulous. 


in announcing the appearance of that which begins the 
Bayram, and is uſhered in by a mn, of artillery 
from all the different batteries. 


. 
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The ſeaſon of the Bayram is alſo a ſeaſon of luxury; 
every individual procures, gives, or receives new 
dreſſes. It is likewiſe the time for parties of pleafure 
of all kinds, which uſually produce diforders and op- 
preſſion on the part of the Turks; who, new cloathed 
and well armed, are ſpread in every village for three or 
four leagues round Conſtantinople, and think they may 
commit every extravagance vith impunity, and exact 
what they pleaſe from the unfortunate Greeks. 


There are no theatres, no maſquerades, nor any 
public amuſements at Conſtantinople, except the 
Donalma, or rejoicings on the birth of the Grand Sig- 
nor's children. Fourteen days feſtivity are allowed 
when the firſt child is born, whether prince or princeſs; 
and ſeven for the reſt, All the bezars, khans, and other 
public buildings, are illuminated, not excepting the 
moſques, upon whoſe turrets lamps are placed, and 
kept burning all night. The ftreets are, likewiſe, 
illuminated, and the ſhops kept open, to diſplay every 

rare and ſplendid commodity, not for ſale but for 
ornament; no trade being ſuffered during theſe public 
- rejoicings, The common people are every where in 


| Perpetual motion, running up and down the ſtreets, 
and entering the houſes of perſons of rank, who fit 


upon ſophas in an outer apartment, finely illuminated, 
to receive all kinds of vifitors, who may freely ſeat 
themſelves on the ſophas of the firſt officers of ſtate, 
even upon that, on which the grand vizir himſelf 

| | is 
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is ſeated ; who is obliged to offer refreſhments at his 
own expence to all comers, in honour of the emperors 
who may poſſibly be one of his gueſts in diſguiſe. 
This circumſtance, and their knowing if he 1s not pre- 
ſent, that he is well informed of every thing that paſſes, 
makes the Turkiſh nobility, and particularly the great 
officers of ſtate, exert their utmoſt efforts to diſplay 
the greateſt magnificence and hoſpitality poſſible on 
ſuch an occaſion; for their fortune often depends on 
the expence they put themſelves to, in honour of this 
feſtival; ſome of them having been promoted on ac- 
count of their liberality, and others turned out of their 
office, and diſgraced, for their penuriouſneſs. 
An infinite number of little troops of dancers and 
ſingers diſtribute themſelves in all parts of the city, 
and are well paid for contributing to the public joy. 
No perſon can be taken up for any crime during the 
Donalma, and priſoners are ſet at liberty, provided 
they can find ſecurity for returning to their priſons 
| when the rejoicings are over. In a word, it is a per- 
fett carnival, and more ſplendid than that of Venice. 
But the perſons who diſtinguiſh themſelves moſt on 
theſe occaſions, are the foreign miniſters, who do it 
at the expence of their ſovereigns, and at the ſame 
time gain the good will of the Grand Signor. Prince 
Repnin, ambaſſador from Ruſſia, was too great a poli- 
tician to be {paring of expence during the Donalma 
that happened in his time. On the contrary, ſays 
| * 
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Habeſci, he far ſurpaſſed all bis brethren. The illumi- 


nations at his hotel were ſo magnificent and coſtly, 


that they attracted the admiration of all ranks of 
people: the Grand Signor himſelf went twice to ſee 


them, and entering the hotel with other. ſtrangers, 
paſſed through the apartments ſo well 9 as not 


to be known. 


We ſee praftiſed again, ſays Baron Tott, at theſe 


rejoicings, the manners of ancient Rome during their 
Saturnalia. Slaves enjoy a reſpite from their labours, 
and are permitted to be merry in the preſence of their 
maſters, and even at their expence. New actors come 


forward on the ſtage, and preſent the great with a view | 
of their follies, while they, now on a level with the 
rabble, are : obliged to 1 A the laugh, 


j 


Note. The Direflions given at the end of Vol. X. for 
placing the Cuts of Vol. IX. are wrong, two Maps 
being omitted, Freſh Directions will be given, 1 


